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THE  LUMBER  ROOM 

(Scene :  An  almost  empty  lumber  room,  the 
few  things  in  it  all  covered  with  dust 
sheets,  except  a  box  or  small  trunk 
standing  near  the  door  R.  Lights 
turned  low.  The  door  is  cautiously 
opened,  and  a  young  man  enters  on 
tip  toe,  and  promptly  falls  over  the 
box  in  the  darkness,  with  a  suitable 
exclamation.  He  listens  for  a 
moment  and  then  shuts  the  door  with 
great  care,  and  gropes  about  for  a 
seat.  Finding  no  other,  he  seats  him- 
self tailor  wise  on  the  box,  pushing  it 
nearer  to  the  door,  and,  having  turned 
up  the  light,  examines  his  ball  pro- 
gramme with  obvious  distaste.  A 
minute  later  footsteps  are  heard  out- 
side, and  the  door  opens  and  collides 
violently  with  the  box.  Looking  round 
with  the  horrified  air  of  a  truant 
caught  in  the  act,  he  sees  a  girl,  also 
carrying  a  programme,  in  the  door- 
way, and  hurriedly  springs  to  his 
feet.) 
She.  Oh !  I  do  beg  your  pardon  :  I 

never  dreamed  of  anyone  else's  being  up  here. 

Shall  I ? 

He.     Oh,  no  !     Please  don't ! 
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She  (coming  forward).  And  did  I  hurt  you  ? 
I'm  so  sorry. 

He.  Not  at  all !  I  enjoyed  it.  Where  will 
you  sit  ?  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  it  very 
comfortable  here,  you  know.  Try  this  box  ! 
No,  wait  a  minute  !  We'll  put  that  old  carpet 
bag  on  the  top.  I  don't  know  how  clean  it  is 
— (rubs  finger  on  it).  Ugh!  Disgusting! 
You'd  better  have  my  handkerchief.  (He 
spreads  it,  and  she  sits  down.) 

She.  Thank  you  very  much I 

don't  deserve  all  this  really,  for  I'm  being 
very  wicked. 

He.     I'm  sure  you're  not. 

She.  But  I  am  ;  I'm  cutting  a  partner  for 
these  two  dances ! 

He  (with  a  quizzical  look  which  she  does  not 
see) .  Cutting  him  for  two  dances !  You 
don't  say  so  !  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  do  ! 
I'm  awfully  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  whoever 
he  is. 

She.  You  needn't  be.  I'm  sure  he's  a 
horrid  worm.  .  .  I  had  to  find  a  very  good 
hiding-place,  because  my  aunt  will  hunt  high 
and  low  for  me ;  she's  that  kind  of  woman. 
The  Horrid  Worm  is  a  prot£g£  of  hers,  you 
know.  I  would  have  hidden  in  the  garden 
if  it  hadn't  been  such  a  wet  night.  You  don't 
think  she'll  ever  penetrate  to  this  place,  do 
you  ? 

He.  I'm  sure  I  hope  not.  .  .  .  I.  But 
what  would  happen  if  she  did  ? 
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She.  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Of  course  she'd 
think  I  was  sitting  out  the  Worm's  dances 
with  you, — whereas  I  don't  even  know  your 
name.  If  she  asked  me  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  tell  her. 

He.  But  what's  in  a  name  ?  Mine  is  sure 
to  be  Jones  or  Smith,  and  what  does  it  matter 
which  it  is  ? 

She.     Well,  which  is  it  ? 

He.     Whichever  you  like  better. 

She.     I  don't  like  either. 

He.     Well  then,  it  isn't. 

She.     Isn't  what  ? 

He.     Either,  of  course  ! 

She.  Well,  as  you  say,  what  does  it  matter? 
If  my  aunt  does  come  she'll  be  far  too  angry  to 
care  whether  you're  Brown,  or  Jones,  or 
Robinson.  But  why  are  you  up  here  ? 
You're  not  cutting  a  partner,  of  course  ? 

He.     Why  "  of  course  ?  ' 

She.  Oh  !  it  would  be  such  a  horrid  thing 
for  a  man  to  do,  though  it's  not  unpardonable 
in  a  woman.  But  do  tell  me  why  you  are 
up  here  ? 

He.  Well — er — fact  is, — er — I've — er — got 
a  bet  on  with  a  fellow — er — er — that — (struck 
with  a  bright  idea)  that  our  host  shan't  be  able 
to  find  me  for  the  Lancers.  Awful  bore, 
Lancers ;  I  can't  stand  them  at  any  price ; 
and  you  know  what  a  fussy  old  boy  Gray  is, 
he'll  hunt  up  every  Johnny  he  can  get. 

She.     The    Lancers  ?    But     the     Lancers 
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don't  come  for  ages  \  (looks  at  programme.) 
Why,  not  till  after  supper  ! 

He.  Oh  ! — er — No,  of  course  not ! 
(Romancing  boldly.)  But — didn't  you  know 
they'd  changed  them  to  No.  6 — this  next 
dance  as  ever  is  ? 

She  (springing  up).  Oh,  have  they  ?  Then 
I  must  go  down  at  once  ;  I'm  engaged  for  the 
Lancers;  and  I  must  trust  to  luck  that  I 
don't  meet  the  Worm.  (Examines  her  pro- 
gramme.)  Oh,  dear !  It  is  awkward  when  you 
cut  people's  dances ! 

He  (getting  between  her  and  the  door).  Yes, 
it  is  indeed !  (Sententiously)  "  Oh,  what  a 
tangled  web  we  weave,  When  first  we  practise 
to  deceive !  '  Sweet  poem,  that,  isn't  it  ? 
Are  you  fond  of  poetry  ? 

She  (ignoring  him).     Is  that  the  band  ? 

He.  No — the  bard — a  difference  of  one 
letter  only !  But  you  haven't  answered  my 
question. 

She.  Because  it  was  such  a  silly  one. 
Was  that  the  band  ?  .  .  .  Listen !  (Long 
pause.)  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

He  (in  a  grotesque  attitude  of  eager  listening). 
I'm  still  doing  it,  that's  all. 

She.     Doing  what  ? 

He.    Listening,  of  course  ;  as  you  told  me  ! 

She.  Oh,  you  are  provoking  !  I'd  almost 
rather  you  quoted  '  poetry '  than  stand 
staring  there,  looking  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost. 

He  (with  alacrity).      More  poetry?      De- 
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lighted !  (Assumes  attitude  of  professional 
reciter,  standing  in  front  of  her.)  Now,  what 
shall  I  give  you?  Ha!  I  have  it.  (With 
Professional  manner)  — 

Mary,  Mary,  quite   contrary, 

All  in  a  garden  fair, 

There  came  a  great  spider, 

And  sat  down   beside  her, 

To  tie  up  her  bonny  brown  hair ! 

She  (unwillingly  amused).  How  ridiculous, 
and  how  horrid !  .  .  .  Perhaps,  if  you 
have  quite  done,  you'll  kindly  allow  me  to 
pass  ? 

He  (throwing  out  his  chest  and  thumping  it). 
Ah,  but  I  haven  t  done  !  I'm  now  regularly 
in  the  vein  for  it.  Listen  \  as  you  yourself 
remarked  just  now !  (impressively,  as  she  sits 
down,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience) — 

My  man  Friday 

Kept  the  house  tidy, 

For  such  was  his  business  to  do  so. 

Ting  te  tang,  Tang !    Ting  te  tang,  tang ! 

Oh  \  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe  !  " 

(Sits  down  beside  her.) 

She.     How  absurd  you  are!    Do  go  away. 

He  (in  injured  tones).  You  want  me  to  go 
away  ?  Really  ?  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why.  (Folding  hands,  and  rolling  up 
eyes).  I'm  perfectly  harmless  ;  a  child  might 
play  with  me !  So  why  you  should  wish  to 
drive  me  away 

She  (impatiently).     Oh,   how  tiresome  you 
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are !  I  don't  wish  to  drive  anyone  anywhere : 
All  I  want  is  to  go  down  to  my  partner,  and 
dance  the  Lancers.  (She  rises.  He  gets 
between  her  and  the  door.}  Please  to  let  me 
pass  !  Really,  Sir  ! 

He.  It's  all  for  your  own  good.  The 
music  hasn't  begun  yet,  and  if  you're  such  a 
very  early  bird  you'll  certainly  catch  the 
Worm — at  least  he'll  catch  you. 

She.  I  don't  care.  I  gave  the  Lancers  to 
Captain  Carr,  so  it's  his  dance  now,  not  the 
Worm's. 

He  (shaking  his  head).     Don't  you  flatter 
yourself !     Worms    are    very    tenacious    of 
their  rights,  as  you'd  know  if  you  were  any- 
thing of  a  gardener. 

She.  There!  I'm  sure  that's  No.  6  be- 
ginning. Please  move  out  of  my  way. 

He  (affecting  astonishment  after  a  moment's 
embarrassment).  No.  6  ?  Why!  I  never  said 
they'd  changed  the  Lancers  to  No.  6,  did  I  ? 

She.     You  certainly  did. 

He.  Did  I  ?  Oh,  I  say !  I'm  so  sorry  ! 
What  an  awful  ass  I  am !  I  didn't  mean  six, 
I  meant  nine,  of  course. 

She.     Rather  a  difference,  isn't  there  ? 

He.  None  at  all.  It's  exactly  the  same 
figure,  only  turned  upside  down  !  Now  please 
stay  !  There's  no  earthly  sense  in  your  rush- 
ing into  the  arms  of  your  aunt,  and  the  Worm. 
(She  sits  down).  (He  moves  round  behind 
her.)  By  the  way,  though,  worms  don't  have 
arms,  do  they,  poor  things  ? 
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She  (pettishly).  I  think  you're  very 
flippant,  and  it  isn't  one  bit  amusing  for  me, 
I  can  tell  you  !  I'm  sure  I  wish  the  wretch 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea !  He's  quite 
spoilt  my  dance. 

He  (hurt}.  Oh,  don't  say  that!  Aren't 
you  enjoying  it  at  all  ? 

She.     Of  course  I'm  not ! 

He  (sitting  down  by  her  on  the  end  of  the 
box).  Really  ?  Aren't  you  enjoying  yourself 
(moving  nearer]  now,  just  a  little  ? 

She  (crushingly) .     Not  in  the  least. 

He.     Well,  nor  am  I ! 

She.  Indeed  ?  Then  might  I  ask  why  you 
were  so  anxious  to  prolong  the  situation  ? 

He.     Merely  out  of  pity,  I  assure  you. 

She.     For  whom  ?     Yourself,  I  suppose. 

He.     Not  at  all. 

She.  For  me,  then  ?  How  extremely 

kind  of  you,  Mr.  Jones  \  But  pray  keep 

your  pity  for  someone  who  will  appreciate 
it !  /  don't. 

He.  You  shouldn't  jump  to  conclusions. 
I  never  dreamed  of  pitying  you,  though  now 
I  come  to  think  of  it (pause.} 

She.  Yes  ?  Oh,  don't  mind  me  \  Pray 
go  on ! 

He.  No  !  On  second  thoughts  I  won't  go 
on,  or  go  anywhere.  I'd  rather  stay  where 
I  am. 

She.  I've  always  been  told  that  it's  bad 
manners  not  to  finish  a  sentence. 
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He.  I  believe  I've  forgotten  what  it  was 
about  by  this  time. 

She.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  consider  you 
the  rudest  man  I've  ever  met  No  one 
would  be  likely  to  forget  you,  I  should  think  ! 

He.  Ah  !  Thank  you  so  much  !  I  fancied 
I  was  making  an  impression  ! 

She  (scornfully).  An  impression  \  Oh\  So 
you  are,  but  it  isn't  an  agreeable  one. 

He.  Ah,  I'm  sorry  for  that ! Perhaps 

even  the  "  Horrid  Worm  "  would  shine  by 
comparison.  (Meditatively)  If  he  shone,  I 
suppose  he'd  be  a  glow-worm,  wouldn't  he  ? 

She.  How  silly !  I  don't  think  you've 
made  one  sensible  remark  yet,  Mr.  Jones. 

He.  I  thought  we  had  agreed  that  my 
name  was  not  Jones,  Miss — er — Brown  !  But 
I've  no  objection  to  telling  you  what  it  is ; 
shall  I? 

She  (indifferently).  Oh,  please  don't 
trouble ! 

He.  I  never  do.  But  what  troubles  me 
is  that  I've  got  the  most  awful  cramp  !  I 
can't  stay  like  this.  I  really  must  get  some- 
thing decent  to  sit  on,  though  where  it's  to 
come  from  goodness  only  known.  (He  looks 
about  and  finally  discovers  a  rocking  horse 
wrapped  up  in  dust  sheets ;  he  drags  it  oui 
triumphantly.)  Hallo  !  Here  we  are  ;  this 
will  be  splendid.  But  perhaps  you  would  like 
it  ?  I'm  sure  you're  a  horsewoman.  Come, 
you  do  ride,  don't  you  ? 
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She.  Yes,  but  not  in  evening- dress ;  I 
require  a  habit,  so  don't  let  me  deprive  you 
of  your  mount. 

He  (settling  himself  on  horse).  All  right. 
Whoa !  Ride  a  cock-horse,  &c.  Isn't  he  a 
sweet  thing  ?  He  reminds  me  of  buttercups 
and  daisies,  and  treacle,  and  ear- boxings,  and 
velvet  suits,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  (Striking 
an  attitude.)  Ah  !  the  days  of  my  artless 
youth  !  It  makes  me  feel  quite  maudlin*  to 
think  of  them ! 

She  (reflectively).  How  much  nicer  you 
must  have  been  then  than  you  are  now ! 

He.  Impossible  \  Quite  impossible !  But 
do  let's  get  back  to  our  quarrelling.  Let  me 
see  !  Where  were  we  ? 

She  (coldly).  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel,  and  it's  a  thing  I  never  do. 

He.  Oh,  come !  We  were  both  hard  at  it, 
in  a  friendly  kind  of  way,  just  now.  Oh ! 
I  remember !  I  was  trying  to  tell  you — only 
you  would  interrupt — who  it  was  that  I 
pitied. 

She.     Well,  who  was  it  ? 

He.     The  Worm. 

[*N.B.  (If  no  horse  is  available,  he  hunts 
about  vainly,  and  finally  says)  No,  there 
is  nothing  whatever.  Well,  then,  I  must 
sit  on  the  floor.  I  used  to,  years  ago,  in  the 
days  of  my  artless  youth.  Oh  !  it  makes  me 
fed  quite  maudlin,  &c.] 
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She.     Pitied  the  Worm  ? 

He.  Certainly,  because  I  can  see  how 
you'll  tread  on  him  when  you  get  the  chance 
— tread  him  flat !  I  wonder  if  I  know  the  poor 
beggar.  Is  he  a  very  poisonous  sort  ? 

She.  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  him, 
except  that  he's  a  pet  of  Aunt  Eliza's,  and  I 
always  hate  her  pets. 

He.  I  don't  much  like  the  idea  of  a  pet 
worm ! 

She.  The  last  three  she  introduced  to  me 
were  awful,  and  yet  she  thought  them  quite 
delightful.  This  new  one  she's  only  seen  once, 
I  believe ;  he's  a  friend's  friend,  and  she 
hardly  knows  him  really,  but  she  says  he's  a 
perfect  paragon.  So,  from  past  experience  of 
her  paragons,  /  should  say  he's  probably 
scarcely  human ! 

He.  Well,  that's  almost  what  one  would 
expect  of  a  worm,  isn't  it  ?  But  what's  the 
fellow  like  to  look  at  ? 

She.  I  don't  know;  I've  never  set  eyes 
on  him. 

He.  Never  set  eyes  on  him  ?  Then  how 
the  dickens  did  he  manage  to  book  up  dances  ? 

She  (looking  up  from  programme  which  she 
has  been  studying).  Oh,  she  did  that;  Aunt 
Eliza,  I  mean.  You  see,  he  missed  his  train, 
(He  grins) — and  had  to  come  down  by  the 
eight  o'clock  one,  so  he  couldn't  get  here  till 
the  dance  had  begun,  and  my  aunt  very 
officiously  volunteered  to  secure  him  a  supper 
partner.  What  are  you  grinning  at  ? 
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He  (laughing).  Your  aunt,  of  course  !  I'm 
very  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

She.  She  put  him  down  on  my  programme 
for  Nos.  5  and  6,  and  the  supper,  and  I  was 
furious.  So  I  thought  if  /  cut  these  two 
dances,  he'd  cut  the  supper,  very  naturally, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  snub  for  Aunt  Eliza. 

He.  But,  then,  who  will  take  the  poor 
Worm  in  to  supper  ?  Even  reptiles  must  be 
fed,  you  know ! 

She.  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  people ! 
He's  probably  odious  in  every  way,  but  he's 
very  rich,  I  believe,  and  owns  a  large  pro- 
perty, so  there'll  be  no  lack  of  snobs  to  squirm 
before  him. 

He.  H'm !  I  always  thought  worms  did 
the  squirming  themselves ;  the  ones  in  my 
garden  do,  certainly.  Well,  you  think  he 
won't  turn  up  for  supper  with  you,  anyhow  ? 

She.  Of  course  he  won't — unless  he's  a 
hopeless  worm — after  my  cutting  these  others  ! 

He.  Ah  !  Yes, — of  course  !  It  is  a  long 
worm  that  knows  no  turning,  isn't  it  ?  Then 
what  do  you  say  to  making  over  the  supper 
dances  to  me?  I  can — arrange  it. 

She.  Oh,  can  you  really  ?  That  would 
be  delightful. 

He.  By  the  way,  what's  the  man's  name  ? 
You've  never  told  me  that. 

She.  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to,  after 
running  him  down  so ;  and  you  must  remem- 
ber I  don't  know  anything  about  him  really  ; 
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I  only  know  that  all  Aunt  Eliza's  favourites 
have  been  detestable,  up  to  now.  Of  course 
he  may  be  all  that  she  says,  and  more ;  per- 
fectly charming,  perhaps,  and  not  a  Horrid 
Worm  at  all ! 

He  (smiling  to  himself).  I  wonder  1  But 
please  tell  me  his  name 

She.     Oh,  but  I'm  sure  I  oughtn't — Please  ! 

He.  Well,  let  me  see  it  instead  ;  then  you 
won't  have  told  me,  will  you  ?  Give  me  your 
programme,  and  I'll  write  my  name  over  his 
dances.  (Takes  it  from  her.)  Ah !  Mil- 
banke  \ —  Thank  you !  (He  hands  back  the 
programme  and  watches  her.) 

She  (puzzled).  But  you  haven't  put  your 
name  down ! 

He.     I  found  it  there  already. 

She.  But  that  isn't  your  name  ?  Why  ! 
You  don't  mean  .  .  .  ?  You're  not 
.  .  .  you're  not  .  .  ? 

He  (quickly).  The  Worm !  Certainly  (with 
a  low  bow).  The  "  Horrid  Worm,"  at  your 
service! 

She  (horrified).  Oh,  but  how  awful !  What 
can  I  say  ?  You'll  never  forgive  me ;  of 
course  you  never  will.  Oh,  it's  too  dreadful ! 

He.  I  don't  think  so.  You  didn't  know, 
and  I  didn't  either,  until  you  said  that  about 
the  train  just  now. 

She.     Oh  !    but  it  is  ;    it's  awful ! 

He.  Not  at  all !  besides,  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make.  /  was  hiding  from 
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She  (amazed).     Were  you  ? 

He.  I  was,  indeed.  I  thought  you  were 
probably  a  "  worm." 

She.     You  are  very  rude. 

He.  Well,  but  we're  being  rude,  aren't 
we.?  .  .  You  see,  I  found  myself  ready 
booked  to  you  by  my  hostess,  and — like  you — 
knowing  her  tastes 

She.  You  expected  the  worst  .  .  .  and 
ran  away  !  Then  (with  a  sigh  of  relief)  you've 
behaved  no  better  than  I !  And,  as  you  are 
the  "  Worm/'  I  haven't  cut  your  dances, 
have  I  ? 

He.  Ah  !  but  you  meant  to,  you  know ! 
And  I'm  not  only  a  worm,  but,  according  to 
you,  a  hopeless  one, — for  I  do  want  your  supper 
dances  all  the  same ! 

(CURTAIN.) 


B 


FICKLE  JULIET. 

Characters : 

Mrs,  Castle,  an  attractive  widow  lady. 

Juliet  Kerr,  her  niece. 

Sir  John  Tyrrwood,  a  country  squire  of 
middle  age. 

Clifford  Broughton,  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
squire. 


Scene :    A  drawing-room,  or  a  garden. 
Time :    Present  day. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Clifford  simultaneously 
from  different  directions.  They  catch  sight  of 
each  other  and  both  step  back  a  pace. 

Both.     Oh  \ 

Juliet.  Please  go  away,  Clifford !  I  came 
here  to  be  by  myself. 

Clifford.     Did  you  ?     Well,  so  did  I ! 
(Both  advance.) 

Juliet.  Then  you  may  as  well  go  back 
where  you  came  from,  for  you  can't  be  by 
yourself  while  I'm  here. 

Clifford.  Well,  perhaps  there's  something 
in  that  (He  looks  about  him,  or  out  of  the 
window,  with  a  nonchalant  air.  Pause). 

Juliet.  Then  why  do  you  stay  ?  ... 
Possibly  you  are  expecting  me  to  go.? 
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Clifford  (turning  round).  Wait  a  bit! 
Which  of  us  was  here  first  ? 

Juliet.  Neither.  We  arrived  at  precisely 
the  same  moment.  But  it  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  man  gives  way  to  the  woman  ! 

Clifford.  And  he  usually  does.  More 
especially  this  man,  and  particularly  to  this 
woman !  But,  first,  do  let's  sit  down,  and 
consider  the  situation. 

Juliet.  Certainly  not  (pause}.  Clifford, 
I'm  waiting. 

Clifford.     My  dear  Juliet,  what  for  ? 

Juliet.  For  you  to  go  and  be  by  yourself, 
as  you  said  you  wished. 

Clifford.  Oh  !  of  course  !  Thank  you  very 
much.  But,  do  you  know,  I  no  longer  wish  it. 

Juliet.  Well,  I  do  .  .  .  (Coldly]  I  pre- 
sume you  have  not  forgotten  that  our 
engagement  is  broken  off. 

Clifford.  No  :  I  haven't  forgotten  that, — 
nor  that  you  couldn't  produce  one  blessed 
reason  for  it! 

Juliet.  Except,  what  is  so  stupidly  called 
the  woman's  reason.  But  since  I  am  a  woman 
that  reason  should  be  good  enough  ! 

Clifford.  It  does  not  count  at  all.  So  let 
me  ask  you  once  again,  what  I  have  ever 
done  to  offend  you  ? 

Juliet   (petulantly) .     Nothing — nothing  ! 
That's  just  it.     You  never  do  do  anything, 
never — I  wish  you  did !     Oh !    it  is  all  so 
dull,  and  I  am  out  of  patience  ! 
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Clifford.     You're  not ;    you're  only  out  o 
temper,  and  you  will  be  very  sorry  presently, 
while,  as  for  your  being  tired  of  me,  I  don't 
believe  it,  Juliet,  I  simply  don't  believe  it. 

Juliet.  There  you  are !  So  sure  of  yourself, 
and  so  sure  of  me  too,  which  is  far  worse ! 
But  now  it's  all  at  an  end.  Why,  it  isn't  five 
minutes  since  the  last  time  I  told  you  that,  in 
the  library ! 

Clifford.  Really  only  five  minutes  ?  It 
seems  more  like  five  years  to  me,  and  five 
long,  dull  ones,  too  ! 

Juliet.  Ah  !  ....  You  know  I  did 
wonder  why  you  ever  wanted  to  be  alone ! 
It  is  so  unlike  you. 

Clifford  (gravely).  I  believe  I  wanted  to  be 
alone,  to  think  about  you. 

Juliet.  Oh,  Clifford!  Don't!  You  always 
manage  to  put  me  in  the  wrong,  and  to  make 
me  feel  horrid.  I'm  not  good  enough  for 
you,  and  never  was  !  But,  for  all  that,  why 
shouldn't  I  prefer  somebody  else  ? 

Clifford.  Why  not  indeed  ?  .  .  v  • 
But  it  most  mercifully  happens  that  you 
don't  . 

Juliet.  Well,  you  oughtn't  to  make  too 
certain  of  that !  Besides,  why  shouldn't  I 
be  a  spinster  if  I  like,  instead  of  being  bothered 
with  anyone  ?  It  would  be  far  pleasanter  to 
be  my  own  mistress,  and  have  no- one  to  call 
me  to  order. 

Clifford  (smiling).     Very  well,  then.     You 
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shall  remain  a  spinster  and  I  will  remain  a 
bachelor.     A  delightful  idea  ! 

Juliet  (quickly).  You  would  like  that  ? 
Then  we  shall  both  be  pleased !  (Pause, 
during  which  they  stand  looking  at  each  other, 
then  Juliet  turns  away).  But  pray  don't 
trouble  to  remain  a  bachelor  on  my  account ! 

Clifford.  Well,  it  might  not  be  for  very 
long.  And  of  course  as  soon  as  ever  we  were 
tired  of  it  we  could  be  married. 

Juliet.  Oh !  And  whom  shall  you  marry, 
if  I  may  ask  ? 

Clifford.  You,  of  course,  my  dear  girl, 
who  else  ? 

Juliet  (impatiently).  Ah,  I  might  have 
known  you  were  only  fooling.  Of  course  I 
meant  I'd  really  be  a  spinster,  an  ordinary 
middle-aged  one,  with  grey  hair,  and  all 
that  sort  of  tiling. 

Clifford.  But  you  could  never  be  ordinary, 
and  it'll  take  so  long  for  you  to  be  middle- 
aged.  And  your  hair  doesn't  turn  grey  to 
order ;  you  would  have  to  either  bleach  it, 
which  would  be  dreadful,  or  manage  to  have 
some  horrid  shock,  which  would  be  worse  ! 
No,  we'd  better  drop  the  spinster  idea.  But 
I'm  quite  willing  to  play  at — what  shall  I 
say  ? — being  disengaged  to  you  for  a  little  ! 
So  now  tell  me  who  is  to  be  my  supplanter  ? 

Juliet.  Play  at  it,  indeed  !  I'm  not  play- 
ing !  And  I  daresay  there  will  be  plenty  to 
choose  from,  without  having  to  go  very  far 
afield! 
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Clifford.  What  ?  None  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, surely  !  There  are  only  a  few  wretched 
mushrooms,  are  there  ?  In  fact,  I  can't 
think  of  anyone  except  that  old  idiot  Sir  John 
Tyrrwood ! 

Juliet.     He  isn't  old  ! 

Clifford.  Not  old  I  Juliet !  You  were 
never  thinking  of  thai  man  ?  He's  old  enough 
to  be  your  father. 

Juliet.  Well,  he  needn't  be  so  very  old  to 
be  that,  and  most  certainly  he's  not  an  idiot. 
He's  a  delightful  man,  and  very  kind,  and 
good,  and  gentle,  and  upright,  and  honour- 
able ! 

Clifford  (mockingly).  Dear  me!  All  the 
virtues  ?  Then  I'm  afraid  you  would  find 
him  even  more  boring  than  you  do  me,  since 
my  few  little  good  points  are  so  exasperating 
to  you.  Let  me  see,  it  is  chiefly  my  in- 
offensiveness  that  you  find  so  offensive,  isn't 
it  ?  So  how  could  you  ever  endure  a  paragon 
like  Sir  John  ? 

Juliet  (ignoring  this).  And  he's  been  every- 
where, and  seen  everything,  and  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  so  he's  not  a 
mushroom ! 

Clifford  (laughing).  A  mushroom  ?  My 
dear  girl,  he's  a  curiosity  !  I  knew  he  was  old, 
but  I  didn't  know  he  was  so  old  as  that ! 
Why,  he's  a  precious  and  most  valuable 
antique,  and  you  must  certainly  add  him  to 
your  collection !  I  should  put  him  into  a 
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glass  case :    (Meaningly)  then  he'd  be  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  a  good  thing  too. 

Juliet  (whose  fit  of  temper  is  abating).  How 
silly  you  are,  Clifford  !  You  know  quite  well 
that  I  only  meant  his  family  is  an  old  one.  I 
do  believe  you're  running  him  down  only 
because  you're  jealous  \ 

Clifford.  Jealous  \  Jealous  of  an  old  ass 
like  him  ?  I  think  there's  no  need  for  that : 
he'd  never  have  dared  to  aspire  to  you,  in  any 
case. 

Juliet.  Not  while  he  thinks  I'm  engaged  to 
you,  of  course.  But  it  he  knew  it  was  all  over 
between  us  you  can't  tell  what  he  might  do. 

Clifford  (really  angry  now).  You  should 
refuse  him, — I  would  insist  on  it. 

Juliet  (laughs,  walks  away,  and  speaks  over 
her  shoulder).  And  what  should  /  care? 
I'll  tell  you  what,  if  Sir  John  does  ask  me  to 
marry  him,  I  shall  do  it,  just  because  you  said 
that,  so  it  will  be  all  your  own  fault.  (She 
turns  to  face  him.) 

Clifford  (controlling  his  temper  with  an 
effort).  Very  well,  Juliet.  I'll — say  good- 
bye now.  You'll  shake  hands,  won't  you  ? 

Juliet  (visibly  melting  a  little).  Yes,  oh 
yes !  (gives  him  her  hand,  which  he  keeps  in 
his  ;  she  smiles,  but  Clifford  looks  very  grave) 
and  if — if — it  turns  out  badly,  you  must 
blame  yourself !  You  shouldn't  have  been 
so  masterful,  Clifford : 

Clifford.  No,  I  oughtn't  to  have  spoken 
like  that  Will  you  forgive  me  ? 
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Juliet  (melting  still  more).  Yes,  I'll  forgive 
you,  of  course.  Oh,  don't  look  like  that ! 
Goodbye ! 

Clifford.  And  if — by  any  chance — Sir  John 
doesn't  ask  you  ? 

Juliet.  Well,  if  he  doesn't  ask  me,  then  I 
suppose — oh !  there  he  is !  Come  away, 
Clifford,  quick,  before  he  sees  us. 

(They  disappear). 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle  and  Sir  John  Tyrrwood. 

Sir  John  (panting).  There!  I  think — we 
have  found  a  quiet  spot  at  last  for  our  con- 
versation, Mrs.  Castle — I  have  something  very 
important  to  say,  but  I've  kept  putting  off, 
and  putting  off,  you  know,  for  a  long  time  past. 

Mrs.  Castle  (archly).  Putting  off  the  evil 
day,  Sir  John  ?  It's  a  very  bad  habit ! 

Sir  John  (quickly) .  The  evil  day  !  Then  it 
is  to  be  an  evil  day !  Bless  my  soul !  the 
very  thing  I  was  afraid  of,  and  the  very 
reason  I  did  keep  putting  off.  An  evil  day, 
then,  bless  my  soul ! 

Mrs.  Castle  (demurely).  You  are  very 
mysterious!  I  really  have  no  idea  what  you're 
talking  about 

Sir  John.  No  idea  what  I'm  talking  about? 
Upon  my  word,  that  beats  all.  I  thought  a 
woman  always  knew  what  one  was  driving 
at  Well,  well !  never  mind  that  I'll  try 
and  explain  :  Now,  look  here  !  You've  got  a 
very  charming  niece. 

Mrs.    Casle   (much  taken   aback).     Niece? 
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Niece  ?  Oh  yes !  to  be  sure,  Sir  John. 
Juliet  certainly  is  quite  a  charming  girl. 

Sir  John.  Charming !  Just  so ;  more 
than  charming ;  most  attractive.  Couldn't 
be  two  opinions,  could  there  ? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know: 
tastes  differ  so  much,  don't  they,  all  the  world 
over ! 

Sir  John.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
would  differ  from  me  about  Miss  Juliet's 
looks !  .  .  Why  in  the  old  days  I  should 
have  called  him  out,  you  know— called  him 
out !  Quite  a  beauty  she  is,  really,  you  know! 
hair  and  complexion  and  all  that, — isn't  she  ? 

Mrs.  Castle  (dully).     Oh,  yes. 

Sir  John  (smiling).  And,  that  being  so, 
you  can  hardly  expect  to  keep  her  with  you 
much  longer — what  ? 

Mrs.  Castle  (exasperated).  But  I  don't 
expect  to,  Sir  John — of  course  not !  You 
have  evidently — very  evidently — forgotten 
that  my  niece  is  engaged  to  Clifford  Brough- 
ton. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  yes,  exactly  !  I  was  coming 
to  that  in  a  moment.  Been  rather  a  long 
engagement,  hasn't  it  ?  Great  mistake,  that. 
Excellent  young  fellow,  Broughton ;  fine 
specimen  and  all  that ;  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  nothing.  .  .  Very  good  and 
steady.  But  Miss  Juliet  hasn't  fixed  the 
wedding  day  yet — what  ? 

Mrs.   Castle  (with  a  very  stately  manner). 
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She  may  have  done  so,  but  she  has  not  taken 
me  into  her  confidence. 

Sir  John.  Ah  !  Then  of  course  she  hasn't, 
exactly !  So,  I  shall  certainly  put  my  spoke 
in  the  wheel. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Sir  John !  I  would  never 
have  believed  it  of  you  !  Nor  have  I  ever 
been  more  astonished,  or  more  pained  ! 

Sir  John  (much  startled).  Bless  me  !  what 
on  earth's  the  matter  ?  What  are  you 
astonished  at  ?  You're  talking  nonsense,  my 
dear  lady ;  you've  gone  off  your  head,  I'm 
afraid ! 

Mrs.  Castle  (grimly).  I  hope  so  !  In  which 
case  I  may  have  misunderstood  your  mean- 
ing. But,  if  I  aw  in  my  sober  senses,  you  are 
deliberately  planning  to  undermine  the  happi- 
ness of  two  innocent  youg  people  ! 

Sir  John.  Undermine  their  happiness  ?  Are 
you  talking  of  Miss  Juliet  and  Broughton  ?  / 
undermine  their  happiness  ?  In  what  way, 
if  you  please  ? 

Mrs.  Castle.  By  coming  between  them,  of 
course. 

Sir  John.  Coming  between  them  ?  /  ? 
You  are  certainly  raving ;  there's  no  doubt  of 
that. 

Mrs.    Castle.     Oh  !      Then   I'm  sure — oh  ! 
please    don't   be    so    angry !     (feels  for    her 
handkerchief}.     I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon 
very  humbly,  if  you  didn't  mean  that,  bu 
I  don't  know  what  you  do  mean,  in  the  least ! 
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Sir  John  (anxiously).  My  dear  lady,  for 
goodness'  sake,  don't  begin  to  cry  !  I  never 
know  what  to  do  when  a  woman  cries ;  feel 
so  uncommon  awkward,  you  know ;  and 
there's  nothing  to  cry  about.  My  meaning 
was  plain  enough,  I  should  have  thought.  I 
want  to  hurry  up  those  young  people  to 
marry,  and  take  themselves  off,  so  as  to  leave 
the  field  clear  for  you  and  me. 

Mrs.  Castle  (bewildered  by  the  sudden  re- 
action). You  and  me  ?  You  and  me  ? 

Sir  John  (taking  her  hand).  Yes,  to  be 
sure, — why  not  ?  I've  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  Jessie,  and  I'll  soon  be  going  down, 
and  if  you  were  there  to  give  me  a  hand  now 
and  then,  my  dear,  and  a  smile  sometimes, — 
well,  it  wouldn't  seem  so  steep  !  Tell  me, 
now  !  Will  you  be  there,  Jessie  ? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Yes,  oh,  yes  !  ....  111 
be  there !  .  .  .  .  But  I  thought  from 
what  you  said  just  now  it  was  Juliet  you  were 
thinking  of — to  marry,  I  mean  ! 

Sir  John  (electrified).  Juliet  ?  I  marry 
Juliet,  .  .  a  chit  like  that  ?  Bless  my 
soul !  I'd  never  have  given  a  thought  to  that 
child,  if  she'd  been  unappropriated  ten  times 
over !  7  marry  Juliet  ?  No,  my  dear,  I'd 
know  better  than  that,  and  so  would  she, 
depend  upon  it ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  one  never 
can  tell.  .  .  .  Ah,  John !  but  I'm  glad 
it  isn't  Juliet  you  care  for  !  She  has  Clifford, 
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who  is  so  faithful,  and  so  patient  with  her 
caprices,  and  I  have  no  one,  and  often  feel 
lonely. 

Sir  John  (tenderly)  Lonely  ?  Poor  Jessie  ! 
poor  little  woman  !  But  you  shall  never  be 
lonely  any  more ;  I'll  take  care  of  you,  don't 
be  afraid !  (He  moves  closer  to  her.) 

Mrs.  Castle  (contentedly).  No,  I'm  not 
afraid  ....  and  I'll  try  to  be  a  very 
good  wife ! 

Sir  John  (seriously).  I  know  you'll  be 
that ;  the  best  of  wives.  (He  lifts  her  hand, 
kisses  it,  and  keeps  it  in  his.)  ....  But 
you'll  let  it  be  soon,  Jessie,  very  soon,  won't 
you  ?  The  shadows  are  creeping  up,  you 
know,  and  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  my  bit 
of  sunshine.  .  .  I'm  an  old  fellow,  my  dear, 
and  you  mustn't  keep  me  waiting ! 

Mrs.  Castle  (passionately).  You're  not  old, 
John  !  You  will  never  be  old,  to  me  ! 

Sir  John  (smiling  very  kindly,  and  patting 
her  hand).  Not  old,  eh  ?  not  old  ?  My  dear  ! 
my  dear !  .  .  .  .  Well,  too  old  to  take 
any  risks,  at  all  events.  (Enter  Juliet  and 
Clifford  :  they  start  back  on  seeing  the  others, 
and  are  uncertain  whether  to  escape  or  declare 
themselves.)  Come,  what  do  you  say  to  a 
double  wedding  ?  don't  you  think  that's  a 
very  good  idea  ?  (Clifford  looks  at  Juliet 
in  astonishment.)  Fix  a  date,  Jessie,  an 
early  date,  mind,  and  let  Juliet  and  Clifford 
be  married  on  the  same  day  that  we  are. 
Why  not  ? 
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Mrs.  Castle.  I  don't  see  any  objection. 
It  shall  be  just  as  you  like,  John,  that  is, 
if  I  can  persuade  Juliet  .Oh,  I  hear  some- 
body coming. 

Sir  John  (promptly).  Then  we're  off.  Come, 
my  dear!  (They  go  out,  and  the  other  two 
advance.} 

Juliet  (in  a  tone  of  elaborate  carelessness). 
Well,  I  always  told  you  Aunt  Jessie  was  a 
fascinating  woman,  didn't  I  ?  Now,  perhaps, 
you  will  believe  it ! 

Clifford.  All  women  are  alike  to  me, 
except  one  ;  you  know  that. 

Juliet.  Ah,  what  nonsense  !  (nervously  re- 
arranges a  rose  she  is  wearing.) 

Clifford  (softly).     May  I  have  that,  Juliet  ? 

Juliet.  This  ?  But  it's  all  faded !  Let 
me  go  and  get  you  another. 

Clifford.     No,  I  want  that  one,  please. 

Juliet.  Oh,  very  well !  (She  unpins  it 
hurriedly,  and  holds  it  out  to  him.) 

Clifford.     Won't  you  put  it  in  ? 

Juliet  (as  she  fastens  the  rose  in  his  coat). 
There  you  are,  then,  there's  your  faded  old 
rose  !  (She  speaks  lightly  but  turns  away  very 
quickly  to  hide  her  face  from  him.) 

Clifford.  Thank  you.  I  have  wanted  that 
rose  all  day. 

Juliet.     Your  wants  are  easily  satisfied. 

Clifford  (very  gravely).  It  seems  not,  some- 
times. 

Juliet.  Anyhow,  you  always  want  things 
that  ....  aren't  worth  having ! 
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Clifford.  Well,  I  think  I  am  the  best  judge 
of  that.  The  value  of  anything — to  all  of 
us, — is  the  value  we  ourselves  put  upon  it. 

Juliet  (slowly).  Yes,  ....  I  sup- 
pose so  (demurely  looking  up  at  Clifford).  Of 
course  Sir  John  wouldn't  care  for  my  faded 
rose,  but  he  would  for  one  of  Aunt  Jessie's  ! 

Clifford.     No  doubt ;  everyone  to  his  taste  ! 

.     .     .     .     What    a    sly    old    dog    he   is ! 

.  .  .  .  Just  think ;  that's  what  he 
must  have  been  after  all  the  time,  and  you 
didn't  know  it ! 

Juliet  (smiling).     But  of  course  I  did. 

Clifford.  What?  You  knew  ?  (Pause.) 
Juliet,  come  here ! 

Juliet  (dancing  away).  Certainly  not  I'm 
going  to  congratulate  Sir  John  ! 

(Exit,  quickly  followed  by  Clifford.) 

CURTAIN. 


THE  FORTESCUES'      :      : 
:      :      :     DINNER    PARTY. 

Characters  : 

Dennis  Ellgood. 

Joan  Ellgood. 

Time :    The  present. 

Scene :    Mrs.   Ellgood's  sitting-room. 

SCENE    I. 

5.30  p.m. 

Dennis  discovered  reading,  in  an  armchair. 

Enter  Joan,  in  her  outdoor  things. 

Joan.  Well,  Dennis,  here  I  am  at  last 
(puts  down  card- case  and  gloves,  etc.).  All 
the  nice  people  were  out,  and  all  the  dull  ones 
were  at  home. 

Dennis.     M — m — m. 

Joan.  Well,  you  don't  seem  particularly 
pleased  to  see  me ! 

Dennis  (impatiently).  Of  course  I  am! 
But  can't  you  see  I'm  reading  ? 

Joan.  Oh,  I  see  all  right !  I  only  thought 
you  might  have  left  off  ! 

(Sighs).     Dennis!    (No  answer). 

Oh  dear  !  how  I  should  hate  to  get  absorbed 
in  a  book  like  that  ....  Dennis  ! 

Dennis  (crossly).     What  is  it  ? 
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Joan.  Oh,  nothing !  .  .  .  .  Only  it's 
very  dull  for  me  when  you're  so  taken  up  with 
that  silly  book ! 

Dennis.     Well — get  a  book  yourself  I 

Joan.  No  thank  you  I  7  don't  want  to 
read!  .  .  .  (Sighs)  ....  Did 
anyone  call  this  afternoon  ?  (No  reply). 

Did  anyone  call  this  afternoon  ? 

Dennis.  Don't  know  (settles  himself  reso- 
lutely in  his  chair,  and  holds  up  book  osten- 
tatiously). 

Joan.  And  did  the  box  came  from  the 
Stores  ? 

Dennis.     Don't  know. 

Joan.  Oh,  and  did  Walpole  send  for  the 
cabinet  to  be  mended  ? 

Dennis.     Don't  know. 

Joan.  Oh,  dear  \  Is  there  anything  you 
do  know  ? 

Dennis.  Yes  ;  I  know  I  can't  make  any 
sense  of  what  I'm  reading  when  you're 
chattering  like  a  magpie  all  the  time  I 

Joan  (injured).  I  wasn't  chattering  ;v  I 
was  only  asking  questions. 

Dennis.  Well,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't 
ask  any  more. 

Joan.  I  don't  know  that  I've  any  more  to 
ask.  Oh !  who's  been  making  hay  in  my 
basket  ?  Was  it  you,  Dennis  ?  .  .  .  . 
Was  it  you,  Dennis  ? 

Dennis.  I  didn't  make  hay  ;  I  only  looked 
for  your  pen-knife.  Couldn't  find  mine. 
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Joan.  I  daresay  you  never  half  looked  for 
yours  ;  now  did  you  ? 

Dennis.     More  or  less, — yes. 

Joan.  Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  rummage 
in  my  basket.  And  very  likely  the  knife's 
in  your  pocket  the  whole  time,  as  it  was  once 
before.  (Goes  to  him,  and  feels  in  his  coat 
pockets.) 

Dennis  (wrathfully) .  Now,  look  here,  Joan  ; 
this  is  the  last  straw !  How  am  I  to  read 
with  you  fussing  round  me  like  a  mosquito  ? 

Joan  (moving  away).  How  horrid  you  are  ! 
You've  called  me  a  magpie  and  a  mosquito ! 

Dennis.  Very  well,  my  dear,  if  you  like 
to  say  so  ....  Now  do  go  and  sit 
down,  and  let  us  have  a  little  peace  and  quiet, 
if  it's  only  for  five  minutes  (settles  himself 
anew). 

Joan  (pathetically,  as  she  retires  to  her  chair 
again).  It's  very  odd,  but  whenever  I  feel 
particularly  inclined  to  talk,  you  always  want 
to  be  quiet !  (She  tidies  her  workbasket  in 
silence  for  a  few  seconds,  with  a  martyred  ex- 
pression). Oh,  Dennis! 

Dennis.     What  on  earth  is  it  now  ? 

Joan.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you 
remember  it's  the  Fortescues'  dinner  party 
to-night  ? 

Dennis  (straightening  himself).  Well,  con- 
sidering you  talked  about  it  the  whole  of 
breakfast  and  the  whole  of  lunch,  I  ought  to 
remember. 
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Joan.  Well,  but  it's  very  important.  The 
Fortescues  have  a  lot  in  their  power.  They 
could  do  a  good  deal  for  you  if  they  felt 
inclined.  So  for  goodness'  sake  do  smarten 
yourself  up  this  evening,  and  try  to  make  your- 
self agreeable,  and  leave  a  good  impression. 

(Dennis  grunts  impatiently.  Joan  rises  and 
pokes  the  fire  with  righteous  energy.) 

Dennis.  What  are  you  doing,  Joan  ?  Why 
can't  you  poke  the  fire  without  all  that  in- 
tolerable clatter  ? 

Joan.  I'm  very  sorry,  Dennis.  But — oh  ! 
before  you  get  absorbed  again, — do  settle 
how  we're  going  to-night  ?  Shall  we  have  a 
taxi  or  a  hansom  ? 

Dennis.  I  don't  care  a  hang  ;  have  which- 
ever you  like ! 

Joan.     Oh,  well !    /  love  a  taxi. 

Dennis.     All  right,  then  ;   have  a  taxi ! 

Joan.  Ye — es.  .  .  .  Only,  then,  it's 
such  an  awful  night,  and  I  couldn't  stand  a 
taxi  with  the  windows  shut.  So  perhaps 
we'd  better  have  a  hansom. 

Dennis.     Very  well,  then,  have  a  hansom  1 

Joan.  Ye — es !  ...  all  right !  .  . 
But  then  ....  one's  hair  gets  so 
frightfully  untidy  in  a  hansom.  .  .  .  Oh  ! 
I  think  we'd  better  have  a  taxi  after  all ! 
I'll  just  go  and  tell  Mary.  (Exit.) 

Dennis  (settling  himself  comfortably).  Well, 
now  there'll  be  a  little  peace  ! 

Joan  (returning,  and  approaching  Dennis  on 
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tiptoe).  Dennis,  darling! — I  won't  interrupt 
you  for  two  seconds — so  don't  be  cross,  will 
you  ?  There's  only  one  more  thing  I  want  to 
ask !  .  .  .  .  what  frock  shall  I  wear 
to-night  ? 

Dennis.  Oh,  lor !  My  dear  Joan,  what 
does  it  matter  ? 

Joan.  Oh,  of  course  it  does  !  Why,  I  want 
to  make  a  good  impression  too  !  The  black 
one's  newer,  but  then  I  do  look  so  much  nicer 
in  the  pink  one  ! 

Dennis.  Little  silly  !  Why  don't  you  toss 
up  ? 

Joan.  Oh,  Dennis,  what  a  good  idea ! 
So  I  will !  (She  searches  her  pocket,  hunts  in 
her  work-basket,  and  examines  the  cups  on  the 
mantelpiece  \ )  No;  bother!  .  .  .  Dennis! 

Dennis.     Oh  \   what  do  you  want  ? 

Joan.     I  only  want  some  money. 

Dennis  (angrily).  Only  want  some  money  ? 
What  on  earth  have  you  done  with  the  cheque 
I  gave  you  on  Monday  ? 

Joan.  Oh !  I  only  mean  some  money  to 
toss  up  with  ;  a  penny  or  something. 

Dennis,  (feeling  in  all  his  pockets).  Then 
why  couldn't  you  say  so  ?  ...  Here  you 
are.  (Gives  her  a  penny.) 

Joan.  Now,  then  ;  pink  frock,  heads,  and 
black  one,  tails.  No  ;  the  other  way  round — 
because  somehow  I  nearly  always  throw  tails, 
and  I  do  so  want  to  wear  the  pink  one.  (She 
osses).  Oh,  it's  heads  after  all !  How  awfully 
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disappointing  !  And  I'd  set  my  heart  on  wear- 
ing pink  !  (Brightening  up).  But  then,  things 
ought  to  go  by  contraries,  oughtn't  they  ? 
So  I  shall  wear  the  pink  one  all  the  same ! 
I'll  go  and  put  it  out  now.  (Exit.) 

Dennis.     My  stars !    Who  wouldn't  be  a 
woman  ? 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE    II. 
(As  before). 

Dennis  (dressed  for  dinner,  and  in  his  great- 
coat, shouting  through  his  wife's  bedroom  door). 
Joan !  Are  you  ready  ?  Come  along  !  You  said 
you  were  ready  20  minutes  ago ! 

Joan  (unseen).     Well,  so  I  was,  very  nearly. 

But  I  can't  find  anything !  Don't  fuss  so, 
Dennis! 

Dennis.  Fuss,  indeed  !  Anyone  would  fuss. 
Do  you  know  the  taxi  is  here  ? 

Joan.  Well,  I  can't  help  it !  I  can't  go 
without  shoes  !  And  these  shoes — oh,  bother  ! 
— they're  all  right 

Dennis.  Well,  then,  put  them  on,  can't 
you  ?  And  come  along,  do  ! 

Joan.     But,  I  tell  you,  they're  all  right 

Dennis.     Well ;   I  say,  put  them  on  ! 
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Joan.     But  I  can't ; — they're  all  wrong  ! 

Dennis :  I  thought  you  said  they  were  all 
right  \ 

Joan.  Well,  so  they  are,  stupid !  I  was 
going  to  say  they're  all  for  the  right  foot. 
That's  what  I  meant. 

Dennis.  Then  why  on  earth  can't  you  say 
what  you  mean  ? 

Joan.  Well ;  you  never  would  let  me 
finish  !  Ah,  here's  a  left  one  !  .  .  .  Now 
I'm  ready ! 

Dennis  (rapping  on  door).  Joan  !  I  refuse 
to  wait  another  moment.  Come  instantly ! 

Joan.  Yes!  Yes!  all  right!  But  now  I 
can't  find  my  gloves  anywhere. 

Dennis.  Then  come  without  them !  You 
must  come,  ready  or  unready  !  Come  at  once  ! 

Joan.  Well, — they're  gone  !  I  shall  have 
to  wear  old  ones — that's  all !  ....  Oh  ! 
these  have  been  cleaned!  Do  you  think 
they'll  smell  of  benzine,  Dennis  ? 

Dennis.  I  don't  know,  or  care  !  Will  you 
come  ?  Do  you  realise  that  the  cab's  waiting, 
and  the  fare's  mounting  up  all  this  time  ? 

Joan.  Well, — but  I  can't  go  without  my 
hairnet !  and  I've  dropped  it  somewhere. 
What  a  nuisance !  And  the  wretched  thing 
doesn't  show,  because  of  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet  1 

Dennis.  Well, — all  I  can  say  is, — I'm 
going  to  telephone  at  once,  to  say  you're  ill, 
and  we  can't  come !  I  won't  be  brought  to 
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disgrace  by  your  unpunctual  habits !     I'm 
going  to  telephone  now,  do  you  hear  ? 

Joan.  Oh,  don't  be  so  silly,  Dennis  !  .  .  . 
Ah  !  there  it  is !  Now,  then !  ,  .  .  now  I 
am  ready  \  There !  .  .  .  and  I  do  think  I 
really  look  rather  nice ! 

Dennis.  Then  it's  more  than  you  deserve  ! 
Are  you  coming  ? 

Joan.  If  I  can  find  my  fan  ! — (Ah  !  there 
it  is  !)  (Emerging).  Yes, — here  I  am  ! — quite 
ready  !  Don't  be  cross,  Dennis ; — and  please 
help  me  on  with  this ! 

Dennis  (putting  on  her  cloak,  with  many 
tugs  and  ejaculations).  Pest  take  the  thing  ! 

Joan.     Why — you've  put  it  on  inside  out ! 

Dennis  (re-arranging  it).     Bother !  !  I 

Joan.  And  I'm  not  going  on  a  night  like 
this  without  the  rug.  Do  go  down,  and  tell 
Mary  to  get  it  out. 

Dennis.  Hang  the  rug !  You're  enough 
to  drive  any  man  crazy  !  (Exit  furiously.) 

Joan  (puts  the  room  straight, — then  stands 
by  the  fire,  idly  examining  the  cards,  etc.,  on 
the  mantelpiece.  Suddenly  she  starts,  and 
looks  closer  at  one  of  them).  Oh !  .  *  .  . 
well\  MM....  (Laughs  to  herself). 

Dennis  (returning)  Come  along,  will  you  ? 
The  taxi's  been  waiting  for  ages,  and  I  shall 
have  to  pay  goodness  knows  how  much  before 
we  even  start.  It's  a  perfect  nuisance  \ 

Joan  (smiling).  Indeed  it  is  !  Oh,  Dennis, 
what  will  you  say  ?  .  .  .  . 
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Dennis  (seeing  her  take  off  her  cloak).  What 
on  earth  .  .  .  ? 

Joan.  Why ! — I've  just  looked  at  the 
Fortescues'  invitation,  and  the  dinner-party 
isn't  till  next  week  \  !  It  isn't  to-night  at  all ! 
(She  holds  out  the  card  to  Dennis,  who  seizes  it, 
examines  it,  and  tears  it  to  pieces] . 

As  the  Curtain  descends  Joan  is  speechless 

with  laughter,  and  Dennis  inarticulate 

with  fury. 

CURTAIN. 


JOHN   ARBERY'S    DREAM. 


"JOHN  ARBERY'S  DREAM" 

A    RUSTIC   IDYLL. 

Characters  : 
Prologue  and  Epilogue : 

John  Arbery,  a  Criijiean  veteran. 
Thomas  Field,  a  labourer. 

The  Dream : 

Mrs.  Arbery. 

John,  her  son. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

Dora,  Meg,  and  Rose,  her  daughters. 

Susan,  the  farm  lass. 

Robert,  Bill,  and  Joe,  village  boys. 

Time  :  Prologue  and  Epilogue :  c.  1910. 
The  Dream:  c.  1855. 

Place:      The    orchard    in    Smith's    (later 
Orchard)  Farm. 

PROLOGUE. 

(Cuckoo  heard  in  distance.) 

Old  John  Arbery  is  seen  approaching,  limp- 
ing painfully  along  with  the  aid  of  a  stick, 
and  pausing  frequently  for  breath.  Sound  of 
faint  whistling  is  heard.) 

John.  This  be  it,  sure  enough.  (Looking 
back.)  Ay !  That  were  a  bit  of  a  pull  up, 
that  were  :  it's  set  my  old  'eart  a-beatin'  too 
fast (Puts  his  hand  to  his  heart.) 
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But  it  were  worth  it,  so  it  were :  if  it  had 
killed  me  it  would  a'been, — just — to  see — the 
old  place  once  more — ah !  (He  groans,  and 
props  himself  against  a  tree.  Whistling 
becomes  louder,  and  Thomas  Field  appears, 
with  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand 
a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief: 
he  comes  quite  close  to  the  old  man  before  he 
catches  sight  of  him.)' 

Thomas.  'Ullo  1  What's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Be  you  took  bad,  Father  ? 

John  (in  a  trembling  voice).  No,  no!  I 
bain't  took  bad.  But  I've  a-comed — a  long 
way — ,  an'  I  be  that  tired.  I'm  an  old  man 
an*  I  bain't  fit  for  a  long  tramp  ;  but  I'd  such 
a  fancy  to  see  the  old  place  again.  I  be  agoin' 
to  the  Union,  lad.  Ay !  I've  come — to  that 
— at  last.  But  I  wanted  a  sight  o'  the  old 
place  first.  (Draws  himself  up,  and  looks 
round).  It  ain't  changed,  not  in  all  these 
years  !  Why,  I'd  used  to  be  here  at  Smith's 
Farm,  playin*  in  this  very  orchard,  time  I 
were  a  boy,  60  years  ago  an'  more ! 

Thomas.  Smith's  Farm  ?  This  ain't 
Smith's  Farm.  This  is  Orchard  Farm,  this 
is;  Mr.  Francis's  place.  P'raps,  though,  it 
may  a'  been  Smith's  Farm,  time  o'  the  ark : 
I've  no  call  to  say  it  warn't  We  ain't  been 
in  these  parts  not  so  very  long.  (He  throws 
down  his  hoe,  and  begins  to  untie  his  bundle.) 
Well,  I'm  going  to  have  a  bit  o'  dinner,  I  am. 
Set  down,  now,  an'  have  a  bite  with  me. 
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(The  old  man  sits  down  heavily.)  Best  set 
on  the  bench,  mister ;  the  ground's  powerful 
damp.  (....)  That's  right  This 
is  good  stuff,  this  is :  and  this  'er's  cold 
tea ;  that's  good  stuff  too.  There  yer  are. 

John.  Thankee,  lad,  thankee  !  I'll  not  eat 
nothing,  but  a  drop  o'  that  tea  I'd  be  thankful 
for.  It'll  may  be  refresh  me  a  bit,  I  be  that 
tired. — Ay  !  Many's  the  time  we've  ate  an' 
drank  down  in  this  orchard  in  the  old  days — 
many's  the  time !  Dancin'  we'd  have,  I 
mind,  too,  an'  a  couple  o'  boys  to  riddle  for 
us.  Joe  and  Bill  their  names  was,  and  they'd 
used  to  play  the  music  for  all  the  junketin's 
and  that  round  here.  Ay !  the  riddles  was 
grand,  they  was ! 

Thomas  (with  contempt).  Fiddles!  Well,  I 
don't  think  much  o'  fiddles  ;  a  pore  squeaky 
kind  of  a  noise,  I  call  them.  Mr.  Francis,  now 
(jerking  thumb  over  shoulder]  he  always  'as  a 
gramyphone  down  in  the  barn  for  the  dancin', 
and  that's  somethin'  like  music.  It  'ud  take 
a  rare  lot  of  fiddlin'  to  come  up  to  a  gramy- 
phone,— that  it  would  !  .  .  .  'Oo  lived  'ere 
when  you  was  a  boy  ? 

John.  Why,  Mrs.  Smith  lived  here,  an' 
owned  the  place  ;  ain't  your  never  heard  talk 
o'  her  ?  An'  me  an'  my  old  mother,  we  lived 
in  the  little  white  house  yonder,  but  we  spent 
most  of  our  time  'ere,  with  Mrs.  Smith  an' 
her  girls.  She'd  got  a  precious  sharp  tongue, 
that  woman,  an'  she'd  be  for  ever  a-argufyin' 
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with  my  mother,  that  she  would.  Set  an' 
set  they  would  by  the  hour  together, — all  the 
while  a-argufying,  and  never  one  of  'em 
comin'  no  nearer  to  persuadin'  of  the  other. 
Times  it  would  be  about  one  thing  :  times  it 
would  be  about  another.  Most  times  it 
would  be  about  which  was  best,  sons  or  daugh- 
ters. Ay  !  they  was  never  tired  p'  that.  My 
mother  never  had  but  the  one  child,  an1  Mrs. 
Smith,  hers  was  all  girls ;  bonny  lasses  they 
was,  too.  Ay !  She'd  a  sharp  tongue,  but 
she  were  a  right  good  woman,  an1  she  were  the 
mother  o'  my  Dora  (lapses  into  silence). 

Thomas     Dora ! 

John.  Ay!  my  little  Dora,  an'  that's 
enough  for  me  now,  though  I  didn't  set  much 
store  by  it  then,  worse  luck ! —  I  were  a 
thoughtless  lad,  an'  I  never  seemed  to  care 
much  for  none  of  them  till  I'd  lost  them,  and 
it  were  too  late.  (Leaning  forward.)  I  went 
for  a  soldier,  young  man,  against  the  wishes 
of  them  all,  an'  I  never  saw  them  no  more ! 
never  no  more  !  (Brokenly.) 

Thomas.  Ah !  Wouldn't  /  like  a  be  a 
soldier !  I'd  take  the  King's  shilling  to- 
morrow, and  thankful,  if  it  wasn't  for  leav- 
ing my  old  mother. 

John.  Ay,  lad,  you're  a  better  man  nor 
me ;  I  wish  I'd  felt  the  same. —  I  mind  the 
day  now  I  went  to  the  wars  ;  everything  they 
said  an'  done  that  day  is  stamped  on  my 
mind,  as  clear  as  clear.  Called  away  sudden, 
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I  was,  sooner  than  we'd  thought  for,  in  the 
middle  of  a  haymakin'  as  it  might  be  now,  in 
this  very  orchard.  Fifty- five  years  ago  to- 
day— this  very  day ! —  That  set  up  an' 
excited  I  were,  an'  felt  that  grand,  I  thought 
no  more  o'  the  partings  than  that  there  blade 
o'  grass  .  .  .  Ay,— but  it  broke  my  mother's 
heart,  an'  little  Dora's  too.  (He  falls  into  a 
muse  :  sound  of  cuckoo  again,  and  of  Church 
bells.) 

Thomas  (prosaically).  'Ow  that  old  bird 
do  keep  on  'ollerin'  to  be  sure !  I  often 
wonder  it  don't  get  tired  o'  making  the  same 
old  racket  all  the  while. 

John  (rousing  himself).  No,  no,  boy!  I'm 
fond  o'  the  cuckoo ;  it  do  call  to  mind  old 
times  so.  .  .  Ay,  and  hark  to  them  bells  ! 
'Ark  at  'em  !  Ay !  When  I  were  a  young 
fellow  like  you,  I  never  thought  but  what 
them  bells  would  ring  for  my  weddin'  one  day  ; 
but  they  never  did,  lad,  never. — No,  my  little 
Dora  she  died  afore  I'd  been  long  out  in 
the  wars .  why,  it's  more  nor  fifty  year 
since  they  laid  'er  up  in  the  churchyard 
yonder.  Ay!  (Rising).  To  think  on  it! 
My  little  Dora  laid  away  in  the  churchyard 
more  nor  fifty  year  ago  !  (moves  slowly  away). 

Thomas  (stupidly).  Ah!  Fifty  year!  It 
do  seem  a  fairish  bit  o'  time,  don't  it  ? 

John.  Fifty  year ! — an'  here's  her  old 
John  a-cumberin'  o'  the  earth  still,  an*  agoing 
to  the  Union,  an'  all :  old  John  Arbery  goin' 
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to  the  Union  !  There's  never  been  an  Arbery 
done  that  afore. 

Thomas  (following  him  and  speaking  briskly) . 
Now  look  'ere,  Mister,  we  don't  want  to  hear 
no  more  talk  o'  the  Union,  for  you  ain't  fit 
to  walk  another  step,  not  like  you  be  now. 
You  just  stop  where  you  are,  and  have  a  bit 
of  a  rest,  and  when  I  gets  back  from  my 
'arrand  you  shall  come  along  o'  me,  and  me 
and  my  old  mother,  we'll  fix  you  up  as  well 
as  we  can,  for  as  long  as  you  care  to  stop. 
We're  plain  folk,  but  we've  got  a  nice  little 
'ome,  and  anyways  we're  a  sight  better  nor 
going  to  the  Union  ! 

John.  God  bless  you,  young  man,  God 
bless  you  !  You're  a  good  lad,  you  are. — Ay  ! 
I'll  come  along  o'  you,  just  for  a  bit,  an' 
thank  you  kindly,  for  I  do  think  I  couldn't  go 
no  further  to-day.  I  be  that  tired !  .  .  . 
I  think  if  I  was  to  lay  down  a  bit  I'd  may  be 
drop  off  to  sleep,  an'  p'raps,  bein'  in  the  old 
place  an'  all,  I'd  dream  a  while  of  the  old 
days  I  was  tellin'  you  of. — I'd  like  fine  to 
dream  on  it.  (Thomas  arranges  some  hay  as  a 
pillow  for  the  old  man,  with  rough  kindness, 
then  slowly  collects  the  cup,  handkerchief,  etc., 
and  ties  up  his  bundle  again.) 

John  (drowsily.)  Ay  1  to  dream  o'  my 
mother,  bless  her  I  — and  the  dancin' — and 
haymakin',  and  the  fiddlin' — and  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  girls.  ...  Ay  !  and  of  my  little 
Dora.  An'  'ow  I  went  to  the  wars, — fifty 
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five  years  ago  to-day !     (His  voice  dies  away 
and  his  face  drops  down  on  his  arms.) 

Thomas  (picks  up  his  bundle,  gets  up  slowly, 
and  shoulders  his  hoe  once  more,  then  walks 
away  a  few  steps  :  but  comes  back  and  stoops 
over  John.)  Why,  bless  me  !  If  the  old  chap 
ain't  off  already,  as  sound  as  a  babby  !  Pore 
old  man  !  he  must  have  been  just  about  wore 
out. — Well,  mother'll  give  'im  a  welcome ; 
an*  she'd  never  have  forgiven  me,  not  if  I'd 
passed  'im  by.  (He  stands  still  for  a  few 
seconds,  looking  down  at  the  old  man,  then 
trudges  off  slowly,  whistling,  and  disappears 
round  a  corner.  Church  bells  and  cuckoo 
are  heard  again,  followed  by  soft  music,  and 
after  two  or  three  minutes  John's  dream  begius. 


THE    DREAM. 

(Enter  Rose  and  Meg,  running). 

Rose.     There,  Meg,  I  did  get  here  first ! 

Meg.  No,  you  didn't.  Besides,  you  had  a 
start.  Make  haste,  boys,  or  we'll  never  get 
done.  Here  comes  Dora :  let's  hide  her 
rake  ! 

Rose.  She  won't  care  :  she's  so  taken  up 
with  John.  Don't  they  look  silly  ?  Ah,  I 
wish  /  was  a  man,  and  going  out  to  the  wars, 
don't  you  ? 

Meg.     No,  of  course  I  don't.     I  wouldn't 
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want  to  have  my  head  cut  off,  or  something 
dreadful  happen.  Dora,  come  along,  and  do 
your  share  !  Dora  \ 

Dora.  What  ?  Oh,  yes !  I'm  coming. 
Come  and  help  me,  Johnny,  won't  you  ? 
Let's  go  over  there !  Where's  my  rake  ? 
Meg !  what  have  you  done  with  my  rake  ? 
Oh,  Johnny,  promise  me  you  won't  get  killed  ! 
Johnny  (tossing  hay).  Don't  be  stupid, 
Dora  !  I  dare  say  I  shall  There'll  be  better 
men  than  me  killed,  too,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  It  don't  make  much  odds,  either,  as  I 
can  see. 

Dora.  Oh,  John,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
and  me  so  miserable  already  ! 

Johnny.  Well,  I'd  just  as  soon  die,  come 
to  that,  as  stop  on  in  this  dead-alive  place, 
year  in  and  year  out  I  want  to  see  a  bit  o' 
life,  7  do. 

Dora  (smiling  through  tears.)  Well,  if  you 
was  to  die,  it's  not  much  of  life  you'd  see,  is 
it,  John  ?  Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go :  I 
wish  anything  might  happen  so  you  couldn't. 
John.  And  that's  a  nice  thing  to  say  to  a 
fellow  what's  set  his  'eart  on  goin'  out.  You're 
selfish,  Dora,  real  selfish ;  all  women  are. 
They  don't  see  a  man  ought  to  do  what's 
best  for  'imself. — Oh,  'ere's  your  rake  !  come 
on  and  do  a  bit  of  work !  that'll  make  you 
feel  a  lot  better,  that  will—  An'  don't  you 
fret :  I'll  come  back  to  plague  you  all  yet ! 
(Enter  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Arbery, 
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followed  by  Susan  carrying  a  basket  of  peas.) 

Mrs.  S.  (briskly).  Put  'em  down,  Susan, 
and  get  to  the  hay,  quick,  lass  !  (sits  and 
shells  peas  vigorously).  Now,  then,  what  are 
you  all  doing  ?  Idling,  some  of  you,  I'll  be 
bound !  Rose,  you'd  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  romping  like  that  along  o'  the 
boys.  Go  back  to  your  place  and  mind  your 
work !  Dora,  you'll  not  be  finished  while 
Christmas  without  you  put  more  'eart  into 
the  job.  Deary  me  !  what  worriments  girls 
are,  to  be  sure  ! 

Mrs.  A.  (who  is  seated  and  knitting).  Yes, 
that  they  are  :  I'm  real  glad  I  never  'ad  any. 
There's  my  John,  now,  that's  a  good  lad,  and 
something  for  any  mother  to  be  proud  of ; — 
worth  a  dozen  girls  any  day. 

Mrs.  S.  (sharply).  An'  what  may  you 
mean  by  that,  Mary  Jane  ?  Anyone  as  'as 
a  word  to  say  against  my  girls 

Mrs.  A.  No,  no,  Eliza!  they're  just 
flibberty-gibbets,  that's  all,  same  as  all  girls 
are  :  no  worse  than  most,  I  daresay. 

Mrs.  S.  No  worse  than  most  \  A  pretty 
thing  to  say  to  a  mother  about  her  daughters, 
Mary  Jane !  They're  the  best  girls  in 
England, — that  they  are, — and  if  they  wasn't 
I'd  sooner  have  them  twenty  times  over  than 
a  stuck  up  boy  that  don't  think  of  nobody 
but  'imself,  and  turns  his  back  for  good  and 
all  on  his  own  flesh  and  blood  as  cool  as  you 
please ! 
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Mrs.  A.  And  if  it's  my  John  you're  mean- 
ing, it's  a  fine  thing  he's  doing,  going  off  to 
defend  his  country  an'  that. 

Mrs.  S.  H'm  !  He'd  be  doing  what  was  a 
deal  finer  if  he  left  that  to  other  folks,  and 
stopped  be'ind  with  those  as  want  him,  and 
are  fit  to  break  their  silly  hearts  over  him ! 
I've  no  patience  with  him,  nor  with  them 
either. 

Mrs.  A.  (resignedly).  Well,  we  needn't 
go  an'  quarrel,  Eliza.  You're  going  to  keep 
your  girls,  any  way,  an'  I've  got  to  lose  my 
dear  boy,  an'  never  know  no  peace  so  long  as 
he's  in  furrin  parts :  for  fear  he  go  and  get 
killed,  or  be  springin'  a  black  wife  on  me  one 
o'  these  days,  as  I've  heard  tell  soldiers  do, 
now  and  agen.  .  .  .'  .  Not  that  there's 
anyone  here  good  enough  for  my  lad,  not  by  a 
long  way !  Still,  if  he  do  marry  one  day,  I'd 
like  it  to  be  a  white  woman,  if  so  be  as  I  could 
find  his  equals  anywhere. 

Mrs.  S.  (scornfully).  '  His  equals,'  indeed  ! 
Well,  there !  I  never  heard  the  like !;  Why 
he's  nothing  only  a  foolish  boy,  and  it'll  be 
long  whiles  before  any  one  go  bothering  their 
heads  about  him,  white  or  black ! — Robert, 
have  the  musicianers  come  ? 

Robert.    Yes,  they're  over  yonder,  Mum. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  we'll  have  a  dance  by  an' 
by,  lad.  May  be  you'll  all  get  on  faster  with 
the  hay  after  it. 

M eg.     There  !  I'm  sure  I've  done  twice  the 
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work  of  Dora  an'  John  put  together.  Dora  ! 
you're  the  laziest  girl  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 
You've  not  done  hardly  nothing,  nor  John, 
neither !  You  don't  deserve  a  dance,  John  ! 
I'm  not  going  to  dance  with  you,  so  there  ! 

John.  You  needn't  be  troublin'  yourself, 
Meg,  I  warn't  goin'  to  ask  you !  I  be  goin' 
to  dance  with  Dora.  .  .  Ah  !  but  I'll  be 
having  better  sport  nor  dancin'  very  soon. 
Just  think  o'  bein'  in  a  real  battle,  and  killin' 
off  the  enemy  like  flies  ! 

Dora.  Oh,  John  !  how  cruel !  And  they're 
just  as  likely  to  kill^yow. — Oh  !  I  can't  a-bear 
to  think  of  it !  If  I  was  a  man,  I'd  go  out  too, 
and  then  we'd  both  be  killed  !  Ah,  Johnny,  I 
couldn't  go  on  living,  not  if  you  was  dead ; 
you  that's  played  with  me  ever  since  I  was 
a  baby. 

John  (impatiently).  Don't  talk  so  silly, 
Dora  !  There's  plenty  o'  good  fish  in  the  sea, 
and  you  shouldn't  worry  a  man  so.  Can't 
you  let  me  be  ? —  Oh  !  I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  this  job  !  I'm  tired  of  everything,  I  am. 
(Drops  his  rake  and  throws  himself  down  in  the 
hay.} 

Dora.  Oh,  Johnny !  you're  not  tired  of 
us  ?  Not  tired  of  me,  are  you  ? 

John.  Oh  !  I  don't  know  !  Very  like  I  am 
(very  crossly)  :  I  tell  you  I'm  tired  of  every- 
thing. Girls  do  plague  so  :  go  and  talk  to  the 
others  a  bit,  and  leave  me  be !  (Buries  his 
face.} 
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Dora  (tearfully).  I — don't — want — to — 
t — t — talk  to  no  one.  I'm  m — miserable  ;  I 
just  wish  I'd  never  been  born !  (Puts  her 
apron  up  to  her  eyes,  and  goes  slowly  away  to  a 
corner  of  the  field,  where  she  sits  down,  and 
cries  silently.) 

Mrs.  A.  Why,  look-a-there,  Eliza,  just 
look  at  your  Dora !  She  an'  my  John  must 
have  been  havin'  some  words :  she's  been 
giving  him  some  of  her  impidence,  I'll  be 
bound ! 

Mrs.  S  (firing  up).  Impidence,  indeed! 
My  Dora,  that's  more  like  a  little  angel  nor 
anything  ?  No,  that  ain't  the  ways  of  it : 
it's  John  been  rude  to  her,  more  like,  and  took 
her  up  sharp,  the  way  he  do  time  and  agen, 
and  did  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
Impidence  \  I  like  the  notion  o'  that ! 

Mrs.  A.  (plaintively).  Well,  you  needn't 
be  so  down  on  a  body,  every  time  she  opens  her 
mouth.  But  (sighing)  you  always  did  fly 
out  at  any  one :  I  mind  it  was  just  the  same 
when  you  was  a  girl.  Deary  me,  yes  — ! 
And  as  for  John,  boys  will  be  boys,  Eliza ; 
you'd  ought  to  remember  that. 

Mrs.  S.  Boys  will  be  men,  got  time,  Mary 
Jane,— that's  what  /  look  to.  And  I'm 
sorry  for  any  one,  that  I  am,  as  has  got  to 
live  with  John,  then,  if  he  don't  learn  to  think 
of  other  folk's  feelin's  more'n  what  he  do 
now.  (Glances  at  Mrs.  A.  and  relents  some- 
what.) There,  now!  I  don't  want  to  be 
any  ways  unkind,  but  I'd  have  you  to  see  as 
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John's  only  an  or 'nary  boy,  an'  not  be  so  sot 
on  him,  an'  think  him  something  out  o'  the 
way.  He's  a  good  boy  enough,  though,  / 
daresay,  an'  he'll  get  back  all  right  from  the 
wars,  see  if  he  don't ! 

Meg.  Dora,  how  are  you  getting  on  over 
there  ?  What  ?  You've  never  been  crying  ! 
Whatever's  the  matter  ? 

Dora  (pettishly).  There's  nothing  the 
matter  ;  go  away,  Meg  !  I — believe — I've 
been  stung,  but  I  don't  want  any  one  looking 
and  bothering ! 

Meg.  Oh,  well !  you  are  cross,  Dora.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  you. 
(Strolls  away  again.) 

John  (lifting  his  face).  What's  that,  Dora  ? 
Been  stung,  have  you  ? 

Dora.  No,  not  really,  John  :  leastways,  if 
any  one's  stung  me,  it  was  you,  when  you — 
said — very  like  you  was  tired  o'  me  and  all  of 
us ! 

John  (springing  up).  No,  no,  Dora.  I 
didn't  mean  that,  not  a  bit :  of  course  I 
didn't !  you  shouldn't  take  a  fellow  so 
serous.  Come  !  cheer  up,  and  let's  have  a 
dance  !  You  and  me'll  be  partners. 

Dora  (her  face  lighting  up}.  Oh,  John! 
that  will  be  nice  ! —  Ah  !  but  how  long  will 
it  be  before  we  dance  together  again,  John  ? 

John  (airily}.  Oh!  not  long,  I  daresay! 
Chaps  mostly  come  back,  you  know,  and  if 
they  don't,  well,  they  don't,  and  there's  an 
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end  on  it  Come  on  !  where's  the  fiddlers  ? 
I'll  get  them  to  start.  (He  takes  her  hand,  and 
they  run  across  to  the  mothers.) 

Dora.  Mother,  we  want  the  music.  Can 
we  have  the  music  ? 

Mrs.  A.  (mournfully).  I'm  sure  7  don't 
know  what  you  want  with  dancin',  all  of  you 
I  don't  'old  with  music  an'  caperin',  when 
there's  partin's  about !  Next  time  you  dance 
here,  John,  it'll  be  on  my  grave,  most  like  ! 
I'll  not  see  you  no  more,  lad ;  there's  some- 
thing tells  me  I'll  not  see  you  no  more.  The 
light  o'  my  old  eyes  as  you  be,  too  ! 

John.  No,  no  !  I'll  be  all  right,  mother  ; 
don't  you  go  frettin' ! 

Mrs.  S.  (briskly  gathering  up  the  pods  in  her 
apron,  and  getting  to  her  feet).  This  'ere  talk's 
all  stuff  and  nonsense,  Mary  Jane,  that's 
what  it  is !  Do  give  over,  and  try  and  be  a 
bit  more  cheerful !  The  boy'll  come  back,  as 
safe  as  a  church,  and  we'll  all  live  to  wish 
he'd  stopped  where  he  was ;  won't  we, 
John  ?  Now  then,  boys,  tune  up  your  music, 
and  don't  waste  no  more  time  than  what  you've 
done  already.  I  told  you  to  bring  your 
fiddles  an'  that  down  to  the  field  this  morning. 
Why  didn't  you  do  as  you  was  told  ? 

Joe  and  Bill  (together).     We  done,  Mum. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  you  done,  done  you  ?  Well 
then,  tune  up  quick,  there's  good  boys.  Mary, 
you'll  have  to  hop  around  with  me  :  do  your 
old  bones  good,  too  J 
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Mrs.  A.  Me  dance  ?  No,  thank  you, 
Eliza,  I  don't  feel  like  dancin' :  I  feel  more 
like  settin'  'ere  to  have  a  good  cry,  I  do. 
Joe,  that  there  'orrible  noise  o'  yours  go 
through  my  'ead.  To  call  the  like  o'  that 
music  \ 

Joe  (in  an  injured  tone).  This  ain't  music, 
Mis'  Arbery ;  this  is  tunin',  this  is.  The 
fiddle's  all  out  o'  tune  (with  a  grimace  at  Mrs. 
Smith)  with  layin'  in  the  damp  grass  all  this 
long  while. 

Mrs.  A.  Ah,  well!  There's  'earts  out  o' 
tune  as  well  as  fiddles  this  day.  Deary  me 
yes !  an'  plenty  o'  folks  as  hasn't  got  'earts, 
seeminly  !  Poor  Johnny  !  There's  only  me 
an'  Dora  as  cares  for  'im  out  of  them  all ! 
Dora,  what  was  you  cryin'  about  just  now 
over  there  ? 

Dora  (indignantly).  Crying?  And  what 
would  /  be  crying  for,  Mrs.  Arbery  ?  You 
must  have  fancied  it,  or  may  be  it  was  when 
I  got  a  fly  in  my  eye  a  while  back  .  (With 
forced  gaiety.)  Come  on,  John,  I'm  longing 
to  dance  !  Give  us  Sir  Roger,  Bill. 

Bill  (nudging  Joe).  'Urry  up,  Joe  !  What- 
ever be  you  so  long  for  ? 

Joe.  Well,  the  fiddles  bain't  in  tune 
together,  stupid  !  You're  flatter  than  me,  you 
are. 

Bill.  That  don't  matter.  We  needn't  be 
so  mighty  partic'ler ;  I  dessay  it's  near 
enough.  Come  on,  now  !  One,  two  — 
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Joe.  Where  be  yer  ?  I  dunno  which  tune 
you're  at.  Oh !  all  right :  go  on  yourself, 
then.  (They  begin  "  Sir  Roger  "  ;  all  dance.) 

Mrs.  A.  (Breaks  away  from  her  partner, 
and  clutches  a  tree,  gasping  for  breath).  Oh, 
deary-me  !  oh  deary-me !  Let  me  get  my 
breath,  Eliza !  you  was  nearly  the  death  o' 
me,  you  was.  How  my  poor  heart  do  beat ! 
An'  the  idea  of  a  couple  o'  middle-aged  females 
makin'  such  a  exhibition  of  their  selves ! 

Mrs.  5.  That's  all  gammon,  that  is ! 
And  I'm  not  so  middle-aged  as  all  that  comes 
too ;  you  can  speak  for  yourself,  if  you 
please !  Come  on,  now,  and  have  another 
turn ! 

Mrs.  A.  (shaking  her  head).  Not  me  :  I've 
had  enough  of  it,  7  have.  If  you  want  to 
prance  any  more  you  can  prance  by  yourself, 
Eliza  Smith,  though  I'd  be  ashamed  o'  myself 
if  I  was  you  !  We  ain't  so  young  as  we  was, 
you'll  allow  that  anyways,  an'  to  go  lumberin' 
about  more  like  a  couple  o'  they  old  cows  in 
the  medder  there — ,  no  I  it  don't  suit  Mary 
Jane  Arbery,  I'll  set  me  down,  an'  beyave 
accordin'  to  my  years  an'  feelin's.  (She 
does.) 

Mrs.  S.  (with  a  sigh).  Oh,  well !  you  always 
was  one  to  see  the  dark  side  o'  things,  an',  if 
you  want  to  spoil  another  body's  pleasure, 
well,  you  must,  I  s'pose.  Listen  !  There's  a 
cart  stopping  at  the  house.  Susan  !  Susan  ! 
There's  someone  at  the  door.  Run,  lass,  and 
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see  who  it  is  !  (Susan  sets  off  for  house.  The 
music  stops,  and  all  the  dancers  throw  them- 
selves down  exhausted,  and  fan  each  other.} 

Mrs.  A.  (Solemnly,  dropping  her  knitting). 
lyook  you  here,  Eliza,  it's  somethin'  about  my 
John  ;  I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  P'raps  it's  to 
say  the  regiment  ain't  a-goin'  out  after  all ! 
(Clasps  her  hands.)  Ah  !  I'd  thank  Heaven, 
I  would,  if  it  was  that. 

Mrs.  S.  Now  don't  you  go  persuadin' 
yourself  of  any  such  thing,  Mary  Jane,  or 
you'll  only  be  disappointed.  But  what  a 
time  the  girl  is !  Robert !  go  you  after 
Susan  and  see  what's  the  matter. 

Dora.  Oh,  John !  If  it  was  a  message  to 
say  you  wasn't  to  go  to  foreign  parts  after 
all !  Ah  !  wouldn't  we  all  be  glad  ! 

John  (crossly).  Glad  to  spoil  a  chap's  life, 
an'  take  away  what  he's  been  an'  set  his  heart 
on  ?  Well,  you  won't  get  the  chance,  Dora, 
there  ain't  no  fear  o'  that :  we  men  don't  go 
an'  change  our  minds  at  the  last  minute,  not 
like  a  silly  girl  do  ! 

Meg.  That's  only  because  you've  not  got 
the  sense  to  change  'em  even  if  you  want  to, 
for  fear  of  what  folk  would  say.  So  we're 
not  as  silly  as  you, — come  to  that ! 

Rose  (getting  up).  You're  all  sillies  to  get 
quarreling.  Here  they  are  coming  back : 
let's  go  and  see  who  it  was  at  the  door ! 
(They  all  join  the  mothers  under  the  tree.) 

Robert  (breathless).  It's — the  sergeant — 
says — they '  ve 
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Mrs.  A.  (eagerly).  Didn't  I  tell  you, 
Eliza? 

Mrs.  S.     Go  on,  Robert ! 

Robert.  They've  had — orders — to  start — 
to-day — 'stead  o'  Saturday — he's  got  a  cart — 
an'  John's  got  to  go,  now  at  once !  Susan's 
a-gettin'  down  his  bag  an'  all.  (General 
chorus  of"0h!"s,  etc.,  etc.) 

Mrs.  A.  (wailing).  Oh,  deary-me !  Who- 
ever heard  the  like  o'  that  ?  My  only  boy,  to 
be  tore  away  from  his  mother,  an'  not  no  time 
for  never  a  word  !  (She  weeps.) 

John  (patting  her  shoulder).  Come,  mother, 
don't  take  on  !  I'll  soon  be  back  again,  I  will. 

Mrs.  A.  (still  weeping).  Don't  tell  me  !  My 
only  boy  to  be  tore  away,  an'  never  a  word  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Never  you  mind,  Mary  Jane ! 
You  passed  the  remark  yourself  as  it  was  a 
fine  thing  a-goin'  out  to  defend  the  couitry. 
An*  so  it  is,  a  grand  thing  !  Why,  when  theie's 
soldiers  marchin'  by,  an*  a  good  band  playin', 
I  often  feel  I'd  not  stick  at  killin'  somebody 
myself,  that  I  do !  There's  the  sergeant 
a-hollerin',  John  ;  you'd  best  get  off,  boy,  an' 
the  sooner  it's  over  the  better.  Good-bye, 
lad,  good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  !  (They  all 
press  round  John,  and  shake  hands, — then  he 
kisses  his  mother.) 

Mrs.  A.  (tearfully).  Ah,  Johnny,  it  breaks 
my  heart,  so  it  do,  but  you — why,  lad,  you 
look  as  if  you  was  glad  to  go  an'  leave  your 
poor  old  mother ! 
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John  (carelessly).  No,  no,  mother,  o'  course 
not :  how  could  you  go  an'  think  such  a 
thing  !  But  it's  grand  to  be  goin'  out  to  fight 
them  old  Russians.  There  !  he's  a-shoutin' 
again, — I  must  go.  Good-bye,  mother  !  good- 
bye !  an'  take  care  o'  yourself.  Good-bye ! 
(Faint  military  music  heard.  He  starts  off, 
the  others  following  cheering  and  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs. His  mother  is  still  weeping,  but  she  too 
waves  her  handkerchief.  Dora  is  last,  having 
stopped  to  choke  back  her  sobs  :  she  calls  after 
him) — John,  John !  say  good-bye  again, 
John  !  (He  does  not  hear,  and  she  begins  to 
run,  still  calling) — John  !  John  !  (Her  voice 
dies  away  in  the  distance).  John  !  oh  !  John  ! 


EPILOGUE. 

(John  Arbery  awakes,  and  stretches  out  his 
arms).  "  Ay  !  here  I  be!  did  ye  call  me, 
Dora  ?  Here  I  be  ;  here's  your  John  !  ' 

(He  rubs  his  eyes,  and  appears  greatly 
bewildered,  then  stumbles  to  his  feet,  and  takes 
a  few  steps,  looking  this  way  and  that.  Church 
bells  and  cuckoo  are  heard  again,  and  the 
sound  of  whistling,  and  in  a  moment  Thomas 
Field  turns  the  corner.  He  comes  up  to  old 
John,  who  looks  at  him  with  dim  eyes.) 

John.  Where  be  my  Dora  ?  Have  ye  seen 
my  lass,  young  man  ?  She  were  a  callin '  an' 
callin'  just  now,  an*  I  can't  make  out  where 
she  be, 
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Thomas  (good  naturedly).  Don't  you  worry 
about  no  Dora  !  You've  been  asleep,  you  have, 
and  had  a  bit  of  a  dream,  same  as  you  was 
wanting  to  do  this  dinner  time.  And  now 
you're  coming  home  along  o'  me.  (Takes  his 
arm.) 

John  (with  feeble  indignation).  Dream  ?  It 
warn't  no  dream,  I  tell  ye  I  heard  her, — as 
plain  as  I  hear  them  bells  .  .  — I'm  a-comin', 
Dora  !  I'm  a-comin'  !  * 

Thomas  (soothingly).  There,  there!  Come 
on  now ;  we  ain't  got  far  to  go.  (Peals  of 
bells  are  fainter,  cuckoo  distant.) 

John  (in  a  weak  voice).     Thankee,  thankee  ! 

.  .  .  Ay!  you're — a — good  lad  .  .  . 
An'  I'm  glad — there  ain't — far  to  go  :  I — 
be— that  tired!  (More  feebly).  An'  it— be 
gettin'  so  dark — all  of  a  sudden ;  I  can't 
'ardly  see.  .  .  .  Maybe — I'll  not — be 
able  to  see — my  Dora  ;  not  to  see — my  Dora. 

Thomas.  No,  no !  you'll  see  her  soon 
enough,  no  fear  o'  that.  You're  goin' 
straight  to  'er,  you  are  I 

(They  disappear  through  the  gate,  John 
tottering  and  clinging  to  Thomas's  arm.  Bells 
die  away:  Cuckoo  has  ceased.  .  .<  .  * 
Hidden  voices  sing  "  Hard  times,  come  again 

no  more.") 

******* 

^[Alternative  ending, — for  use  on  an  indoor 
stage, — or  in  a  garden  if  a  curtain  can  be 
arranged.  John  in  this  case  tries  to  get  up,  but 
finds  himself  too  feeble  and  sinks  back.] 
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Thomas.  There,  there !  Lay  down,  an' 
get  you  to  sleep  again  !  You  wont  'ave  no 
need  to  go  to  your  Dora,  I'm  thinkin', — more 
like  she'll  be  comin'  to  you.  She  ain't  far  off 
now  !  (He  straightens  himself.) 

John  (feebly).  Not  far  ?  Eh  !  I'm  glad  she 
b'aint  far, — I  be  that  tired.  An'  it  be  getting 
so  dark, — so  dark.  .  .  Maybe  I'll  not  be  able 
to  see  my  Dora.  (He  holds  out  his  arms). 
I'll  not  be  able  to  see  'er.  (His  voice  dies 
away,  and  his  arms  drop.) 

Thomas.  Never  you  fear !  You'll  see  'er 
plain  enough.  (Bells  less  faint.)  Eh,  poor 
old  chap  !  (Stoops  and  feels  John's  heart.) 
I  reckon  e'es  seen  'er  already.  God  bless 
'im !  God  bless  'im !  (Stands  looking  at 
John  :  bells  peal  out.) 

CURTAIN. 


THE  RGs. 

A    Farce   Comedy. 

Characters  : 

Billy  Danby,  an  author. 

Kitty  Danby,  his  wife. 

Dolly  Young,  her  sister. 

Christopher  Danby,  Billy's  brother,  a  rising 
barrister,  and  trustee  to  Kitty  and  Dolly. 

Diana  Loveday,  a  health  faddist,  and  for- 
tune hunter. 

Sally  Grummitt,  a  temporary  servant  hired 
in  haste. 

John  Shaw,  a  watering-place  practitioner. 

SCENE    I. 

Scene :  A  sitting  room  in  the  Danbys'  house 
at  Staines.  Billy  Danby  is  writing, 
in  great  haste  and  with  a  worried 
expression,  at  a  table  covered  with 
papers.  No  sound  breaks  the  silence 
except  the  squeaking  of  his  quill  pen 
and  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  till  the  clock 
strikes  nine.  Then  he  gives  a  great 
start,  looks  at  the  clock,  throws  down 
his  pen,  pushes  both  hands  through 
his  hair,  glares  round  wildly,  and,  after 
one  more  look  at  the  clock,  seizes  the 
pen,  and  begins  to  write  again  with 
feverish  energy. 
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Kitty  (off).  Well!  don't  stay  out  too  late  ! 
It's  getting  chilly. 

Bitty  (rising  and  gathering  his  papers 
together).  H'm!  .  .  Kitty  \  Well,  that's 
goodbye  to  any  more  work  to-night ! 

Kitty  (still  off).  Billy!  Billy!  Are  you 
very  busy,  Billy,  or  can  I  come  and  talk  to 
you  ? 

Bitty  (throwing  all  his  papers  behind  the 
table,  snatching  up  a  newspaper,  flinging 
himself  into  an  armchair,  and  assuming  an 
air  of  unlimited  leisure).  Busy  ?  No  !  Come 
along !  I've  nothing  to  do,  and  was  just 
wishing  you'd  come  in  and  amuse  me  a  bit. 
(Kitty  enters.)  I  haven't  seen  too  much  of 
you  lately,  you  know. 

Kitty.  No ;  you're  generally  so  busy, 
aren't  you  ?  I  say,  this  is  jolly !  Let's  be 
cosy  and  enjoy  ourselves  !  I  wonder  when  the 
others  will  come  in.  (Takes  up  some  work.) 

Bitty.     Oh,  never  mind  about  the  others 
We're  quite  happy  by  our  two  selves.    (Rings\ 
the  bell.)      Now,    tell  me  how  you  liked  the 
picnic  this  afternoon  I 

Kitty.  Well !  I  liked  it  in  a  way,  but  I 
wished  all  the  time  that  you  were  with  us. 
Why  must  you  work  so  hard  at  those  stuffy 
papers  ? 

Billy.  Bread  and  butter,  my  dear  child, 
bread  and  butter !  And  you're  rather  par- 
ticular about  the  butter,  what  ?  (To  servant 
who  has  answered  the  bell)  Oh  !  Has  the 
post  come  in  ?  Just  see,  will  you  ? 
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Mary.     Yes,  sir ! 

Billy.  These  are  bad  times,  you  know, 
Kitty. 

Kitty.  Oh!  Don't  let's  talk  about  bad 
times  !  I^et's  think  of  the  good  times  we're  to 
have  when  your  book  comes  out !  I  want 
you  to  build  out  a  room,  Billy,  that  we  can 
keep  for  dances — do  say  you  will ! — and  then 
we'll  give  some  parties,  and  wake  everybody 
up. 

Billy  (to  himself,  grimly).  H'm.  (to  Kitty) 
Well,  perhaps  if  there's  a  great  run  on  my 
book,  and  I  make  a  big  profit,  we'll  think 
about  it,  Kitty.  (With  relief,  as  the  servant 
appears  with  letters.)  Ah,  letters !  (Sorting 
them.)  Kitty,  all  these  for  you?  (They 
begin  to  open  letters.) 

Kitty.  This  is  an  invitation  to  Maude's 
wedding.  Very  dull  and  pokey  it'll  be.  I 
certainly  shan't  go.  Besides,  I  haven't  a 
rag  to  go  in.  .  .  .  Ugh!  Mrs.  Hunt's 
At  Home !  Not  for  me !  .  .  .  Bridge 
Drive  at  the  Jones's.  No  thank  you  !  .  . 
Ah  !  This  is  better  ! 

Billy.     What ! 

Kitty.  An  invitation  for  the  Cricket  Week 
at  Canterbury.  Oh,  Billy!  that  will  be 
lovely  ! 

Billy  (drily.)  But,  my  dear  Kitty,  if  you 
haven't  a  rag  to  go  to  a  wedding  in,  you 
certainly  can't  go  to  a  Cricket  Week,  where 
you'd  want  five  or  six  rags  at  least. 
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Kitty.  Oh,  it's  quite  different;  but,  of 
course,  you're  only  a  man,  and  wouldn't 
understand.  .  .  Anything  interesting  for 
you,  Billy  ? 

Billy.  I  say,  that's  good  !  the  Kerrs  want 
Chris  and  me  to  go  on  an  expedition  with 
them,  shooting  in  Austria.  How  would  you 
like  that  Kitty,  to  have  your  old  husband 
go  off  and  leave  you  all  by  yourself  ?  No, — I 
don't  think  I  see  myself.  (Enter  Chris.) 
Hullo,  Chris  !  You're  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
How'd  you  like  to  go  shooting  with  the  Kerrs 
in  Austria  ?  You're  invited. 

Chris  (moodily).     No,  thank  you. 

Kitty.  Really,  Chris?  And  they  actually 
asked  Billy  too,  as  if  he  was  a  bachelor ! 

Chris.  Well,  they  know  he's  a  crack  shot. 
(Abruptly.)  Where's  Dolly  ? 

(Billy  opens  a  letter  and  whistles.) 

Kitty  (mischievously).  She's  playing 
croquet  with  the  Smith  boys  from  over  the 
way ! 

Chris.     Still  ? 

Kitty.  Yes,  with  fairy  lamps  tied  to  the 
hoops  to  see  by.  They're  all  mad. 

Chris  (crossly).  She'll  catch  her  death  of 
cold.  And  why  can't  those  wretched  Smiths 
go  about  their  business  ?  They're  always 
hanging  round. 

Kitty.  Well,  poor  tilings,  I  suppose  they 
want  a  holiday,  occasionally,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  .  .  Oh !  by  the  way,  there's  a  letter 
for  you,  Chris ;  here  it  is. 
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Chris.  Well,  I  shall  go  and  see  if  Dolly 
means  to  come  in  at  all  to-night.  (Exit.) 

Kitty.  Poor  Chris  !  He's  hopelessly  gone ! 
But  if  he's  too  grandmotherly  with  Dolly 
it'll  put  her  off  altogether.  (Catching  sight 
of  Billy's  expression.)  Why,  Billy,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Billy.  What's  the  matter  ?  Everything's 
the  matter !  Just  look  at  this  bill  from 
Guy's  Stores,  sent  in  to  me  with  an  im- 
pertinent letter — confoundedly  impertinent — 
demanding  payment !  How  could  you  dream 
of  running  up  a  bill  like  that  ? — and  brought 
up  as  you  were  too !  What  can  you  say  for 
yourself  ? 

Kitty.  Oh,  Billy,  I'm  sorry!  I  did  ask 
them  to  wait.  How  horrid — how  odious  of 
them !  They  knew  I  should  pay— they  knew— 

Billy  (impatiently.  Never  mind  what  they 
knew  !  How  did  you  come  to  incur  a  debt 
like  this,  when  you  couldn't  pay  cash  down  ? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know.  (Furiously) 
Answer  me ! 

Kitty.  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  take  that 
tone  with  me  I  shan't  answer  at  all.  How — 
how  dare  you  ? 

Billy.  How  dare  I,  indeed  !  The  question 
is,  how  dare  you  get  into  debt,  when  you  knew 
how  I  feel  about  it  ? 

Kitty  (springing  up).  You  shan't  speak  to 
me  like  that,  Billy  !  I'll  sell  my  trinkets,  I 
can  always  do  that ;  and  the  old  silver — my 
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share  of  it — and  pay  that  wretched  bill — and 
then  I'll  go  away. 

Billy  (drily).  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Kitty  ; 
what's  the  good  of  that  ?  Who  wants 
heroics  ?  That's  just  like  a  woman  !  What 
we  want  is  (with  provoking  calm)  a  little  plain 
common  sense. 

Kitty  (scornfully).  Plain  common  sense ! 
who  wants  plain  common  sense  ?  That's  just 
like  a  man ;  and  I  shall  sell  my  trinkets  if  I 
choose  to  ;  I  have  a  perfect  right. 

Billy  (very  calmly).  You  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  Kitty.  I  won't  hear  of  it.  (Enter 
Chris,  reading  a  letter.) 

Kitty  (sneering).  Oh,  indeed!  You  won't 
hear  of  it !  And,  pray,  how  will  you  prevent 
it?  (Pauses,  then,  reflectively).  If  I  don't 
sell  them  it  will  simply  be  because  I  don't 
choose,  and  because  I  think  proper  to  do  some- 
thing else.  I  shall  go  to  that  cottage  that  was 
left  me,  at  Sidmouth,  where  no  one  knows  me, 
and  where  no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere, 
and  take  paying  guests. 

Chris  (holding  up  the  letter).  Kitty,  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Kitty.     Oh,  Chris  !   you  too  ? 

Billy.  Oh,  I  say — that's  too  bad,  two  to 
one.  What's  up,  Chris  ? 

Chris  (handing  over  the  note  and  a  pass- 
book). Just  look  at  this  from  the  bank. 
(To  Kitty).  Were  you  aware  that  you'd 
overdrawn  your  account  ? 
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Oh!    I  told  the  Manager  not  to 
mention  it. 

Chris.  Oh,  did  you  ?  H'm !  Deceit  as 
well  as  dishonesty  ;  I  see  !  But,  happily,  the 
Manager  knew  his  duty  and  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  (Examining  cheque.)  A 
cheque  to  yourself  for  £350 — more  than  your 
whole  income,  and  leaving  you  £187  in  debt 
to  the  Bank ! 

Billy  (looking  over  the  passbook).  I  say, 
Kitty,  what  on  earth  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

Kitty.     I  decline  to  say. 

Billy.     Nonsense  !    you  must  say. 

Kitty.  Must,  indeed !  The  money's  my 
own,  and  I  won't  say — Now  ! 

Chris  (sarcastically).  H'm!  Very  fine! 
especially  as  more  than  half  the  money  is  the 
Bank's  ! 

Billy.  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,  Kitty  I  Just 
tell  me  quietly  what  you  have  done  with  the 
money ! 

Kitty.  I  won't !  I  told  you  so, — and  I 
don't  mean  to. 

Bitty.  Kitty,  you  must ;  for  till  I  know 
all  about  it  I  shan't  lift  a  finger  to  help  you 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

Kitty.  And  who  wants  you  to  ?  I  can 
get  out  of  it  myself.  I  don't  want  your  help. 
I'm  going  away,  as  I  said.  .  . 

Billy.  Kitty,  you're  a  perfect  idiot !  Of 
course  we  shall  have  to  get  you  out  of  this 
precious  muddle. 
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Chris.  When  she's  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it 

Kitty  (scornfully.)  Clean  breast  of  it  ?  to 
you  ?  Pah !  (turning  away,  and  addressing 
Billy  only.)  You  can  say  what  you  please, 
but  I'll  be  beholden  to  neither  of  you.  I  shall 
go  to  Sidmouth  to-morrow,  and  advertise  for 
paying  guests — I  don't  care  a  scrap  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  And  (very  deliberately, 
watching  for  the  effect)  I  shall  have  Diana 
Loveday ;  she  asked  us  to  let  her  come  as  a 
paying  guest  last  year. 

Billy  (springing  to  his  feet).  That  woman  ? 
She  shall  never  enter  my  house  ! 

Kitty.  But,  you  see,  it  happens  not  to  be 
your  house  ;  it's  mine  ! 

Billy.  Whether  it's  my  house  or  yours,  I 
won't  stand  by  and  see  you  make  such  a  fool 
of  yourself. 

Kitty.  Well,  don't  stand  by!  go  after 
your  Austrian  game,  both  of  you,  and  a  good 
thing  too ! 

Billy  (quietly).  You  mean  that,  Kitty  ? 
You  want  me  to  go  ? 

Kitty.  Of  course !  pray  go,  both  of  you, 
and  the  sooner  the  better !  No  doubt  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  .  .  .  You 
are  going  ? 

Bitty.     If  you  wish  it.     (Chris  bows.) 

Kitty  (rushing  back).  But  oh  !  take  care, 
Billy !  don't  go  into  danger !  .  .  .  . 
Not  that  it  matters,  of  course  .  .  but 
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.  .  .  your  .  .  your — publishers  could'nt 
spare  you.  (Exit  in  tears.) 

Billy.  I  needn't  tell  you  I'm  not  really 
going,  Chris.  Kitty  may  be  a  little  fool,  but 
it's  only  her  ignorance.  I  shall  let  her  think 
I've  gone,  of  course,  but  really  I  shall  stay 
near  and  keep  my  eye  on  her,  poor  child.  .  .  . 
I  must  think  of  some  plan.  But  you'll  go, 
Chris  ?  There's  sure  to  be  splendid  sport. 

Chris  (angrily,  pacing  the  room).  I  go? 
Hanged  if  I  will !  It's  all  very  well,  Billy, — 
you  may  be  Kitty's  husband,  but  I  was  left 
guardian  to — both  of  them.  Just  think  !  .  . 
Kitty  taking  paying  guests,  and  any  bounder 
coming  to  the  house  and  seeing  .... 
I'll  ...  (breaks  off,  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair.)  Lor  !  /  have  it ! 

(Curtain  falls  on  Chris  laughing,  and  Billy 
watching  him  in  puzzled  surprise.) 


SCENE    II. 

Scene :  Dining-room  in  Kitty's  cottage  at  Sid- 
mouth.  Time :  About  9  a.m.  The 
table  is  laid  for  breakfast.  Sally 
Grummitt  is  discovered  dusting  the 
boards.  Bell  rings  and  she  looks  out 
of  the  window. 

Sally.     All   right,    milkman!     Wait   till   I 
gets  yer  a  jug  !    (Flapping  her  duster.) 
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How  this  do  make  yer  back  ache !  An*  such 
a  waste  of  time,  too  !  Fust  motor-car  as  comes 
along,  the  dust  lays  on  everything  as  bad  as 
ever.  An'  what  a  lazy  lot  they  are,  too !  I 
might  'ave  stopped  in  bed  another  'alf-hour 
an'  it  wouldn't  'ave  'urt  Don't  believe 
there's  anyone  up.  (Rubs  window-sill  and 
looks  out.)  Oh,  yes  !  There's  that  there  Miss 
Loveday,  goin'  up  and  down  like  a  steam- 
engine.  Well,  if  she  ain't  the  queerest  — 
What?  All  right!  I'm  a-coming.  (Exit 
hurriedly,  throwing  down  duster.) 

(A  sound  of  throat- clear  ing  and  shuffling  of 
footsteps  is  followed  by  the  slow  opening  of  the 
door,  and  the  head  of  Mr.  Anthony  Larkins 
appears.  He  looks  round  carefully,  then 
throws  the  door  wide  open  and  enters  briskly. 
He  wears  glasses,  and  carries  a  heavy  walking- 
stick.  Seating  himself  at  the  table,  he  cuts 
off  a  bit  of  bread,  and  begins  to  eat  it,  loudly 
counting  the  bites,  with  a  marked  stammer. 
Hearing  footsteps,  he  rises,  hurriedly  assumes 
the  stoop  of  age,  and  limps  to  the  sofa,  leaning 
heavily  on  his  stick.  He  sits  down.  Dolly 
enters  through  the  window,  which  she  leaves 
open.) 

Larkins.  G  —  g  —  good  morning,  Miss 
Young ! 

Dotty  (cheerfully).  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Larkins !  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  letters 
for  me.  (Goes  up  to  the  table  and  glances 
through  a  pile  of  letters.) 
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Larkins  (rising  with  difficulty).  Oo  !  oo  ! 
You've  1 — left  the  w — winder  open  !  I  can't 
s — sit  in  such  a  t — t — terrible  draught.  The 
room's  1 — 1 — like  an  ice  house.  (Turns  up 
his  collar  and  limps  to  the  window,  which  he 
shuts.)  And  where  is  our  h — hostess  ?  Why 
is  she  not  down  to  s — see  after  things  ? 
(Comes  to  table  and  pinches  the  loaf.)  What  ? 
New  bread  !  Miss  Young,  does  Mrs. 
D — d — danby  not  kn — n — now  the  d — 
dangers  she  exposes  us  to  ?  (Hobbles  over  to 
bell,  which  he  rings  continuously,  but  which 
gives  no  sound  after  the  first  peal.)  If  I  were 
to  t — tell  you  (turning  round)  the  effect  that 
new  bread  has  on  one's  d — digestive  organs — 

Dolly  (hastily).  Oh,  pray  don't,  Mr. 
Larkins !  Here ;  I'll  make  you  some  toast. 
(She  cuts  slices  of  bread,  and  begins  to  toast 
them.) 

Enter  Sally     What's  wanted  ? 

Larkins.     Here,    c — c — confound   you! 
Why  the  d — dickens  didn't  you  come  at  once  ? 
Doesn't  the  c — confounded  b — bell  ring  ? 

Sally  (defiantly).  'Taint  likely  it  would, 
with  me  a-'anging  on  to  'tother  end  of  it  for 
all  I  was  worth.  I'd  a  bin  stone  deaf  by  now 
if  I  'adn't.  What's  wanted  ? 

Larkins  (angrily).  What's  wanted  !  Every- 
thing's wanted !  (Glaring  at  breakfast  table.) 
It's  all  p — poison  here — p — poison,  I  tell  you. 
Bring  me  s — something  I  can  eat ! 

Sally.     Poison?     An'  you  dare  to  accuse 
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Sally  Gnimmitt  of  putting  poison  in  yer  food  ? 
I'll  have  the  law  of  yer,  I  will !  Poison,  'e 
says  ! 

Dolly  (turning  round  from  the  fire}.  Oh, 
don't  be  silly !  Mr.  Larkins  only  means  it's 
poison  to  him,  because  he  can't  digest  it. 
Go  and  get  the  Plasmon  biscuits. 

Sally  (scornfully).  Biscuits  for  breakfast! 
Why  can't  'e  eat  like  a  Christian,  same  as  the 
rest  of  us  ?  (Exit,  flouncing.  Enter  Diana 
Loveday.) 

Diana.  Pouf  ! — phew  !  How  horribly 
stuffy !  Morning,  Dolly !  morning,  Mr. 
Larkins  !  Ugh  !  Let's  get  some  air  blowing  ! 
(Throws  open  window,  and  strides  up  to  table.) 
I  say,  no  porridge  !  Look  here  !  I  can't  begin 
the  day  without  porridge.  (Rings,  and  stands 
rubbing  her  hands.) 

Larkins.  Miss  L — loveday ;  I  must  beg 
you  to  sh — shut  that  winder,  if  you  don't 
w — want  to  k — kill  me  !  (Shivers  violently.) 

Sally  (enters  with  biscuit  tin).  'Ere's  yer 
plaster  biscuits,  sir.  (Bangs  tin  down  on 
table.) 

Diana.  Biscuits  ?  We  don't  want  biscuits. 
What's  the  good  of  dried-up,  chippy  things 
like  those  ?  We  want  porridge,  Sally, 
porridge  !  Quick  !  And  bring  some  purified 
cane  sugar,  too !  Hurry  up !  Bless  the 
woman !  (Turns  to  window  and  performs 
athletic  exercises  in  front  of  it.  Sally  watches 
,  giggling.) 
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Larkins.  Well ;  if  you  d — don't  value  my 
life,  Miss  Loveday,  I  must  take  c — care 
of  it  myself.  I — I — m — mean  to  d — dis- 
appoint my  heirs  a  1 — little  longer.  (Exit, 
returning  immediately,  struggling  into  an  over- 
coat.) 

Diana  (looking  round,  but  continuing  her 
exercises).  Where's  the  porridge  ?  What 
are  you  standing  there  staring  for,  woman  ? 

Sally.  (  Woman  ?  '  Well,  I  never  !  No 
one's  ever  been  and  called  me  '  woman ' 
before  !  If  I  ain't  spoke  civil  to,  I  don't  do 
nothing.  So  Jones  can  wait  on  the  pair  on 
yer ;  /  ain't  a-going  to.  (As  she  goes  out.) 
Jones,  where  are  yer  ?  Come  on  and  take 
your  share  of  the  work  ! 

Jones  (off).  What's  the  matter  now? 
Always  grumbling,  you  are.  You  go  on  and 
dish  up  that  bacon.  (Enters  with  tray  of 
coffee,  etc.) 

Dolly  (bringing  toast  to  table)).  Here,  Mr. 
Larkins  1  This  toast  is  beautifully  hot  and 
couldn't  hurt  a  fly.  Now,  do  eat  it  I 
(Butters  it). 

Larkins.  Ah !  m — many  thanks,  my 
d — dear  young  lady !  and  now  will  you  do 
me  the  f — further  favour  of  sprinkling  a 
little  P — plasmon  p — p — powder  over  it  ? 
(Dolly  does  so.) 

Diana.     Jones,  what's  the  time  ? 

Jones  (arranging  coffee,  etc.).  Twenty  past 
nine,  Miss. 
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Diana.  Well,  how  long  have  I  been  at  my 
exercises,  then  ? 

Jones.  Dunno,  I'm  sure,  Miss,  (muttering) 
or  care. 

Diana.  Because  if  you  go  on  too  long  it's 
as  bad  as  if  you  didn't  do  'em  at  all. 

Larkins  (eating).  You  have  certainly — I — 
b — been  — 2 —  long  enough  ;  and  I  f — find 
— 3 —  it  most  dis — t — turbing,  Miss  Loveday ; 
— 4 — kindly  desist,  and  — 5 — s — shut  the 
winder.  (Glares  at  Dianas  back,  and  knocks 
stick  on  floor.) 

Diana  (calmly).  Oh,  of  course!  It  was 
Sally  who  was  in  here  when  I  began.  Where 
has  she  got  to  ?  Growing  the  oats  for  the 
porridge,  I  should  think,  by  the  time  she  is ! 
Nice  house  this  is,  to  pay  two  guineas  a  week 
to  stay  in ! 

Larkins.  Kindly — 14 — be  s — s — silent;  I 
cannot  hear — 15  —  myself  speak  —  16  —  I 
belong,  as  I  — 17 —  thought  I  had  told  you  — 
18 —  to  the  ch — ch — ch — 19 —  Chewing  Club 
— 20 —  and  I  have  to  bite  every  mouthful  — 
21 —  thirty  times  — 22 —  and  count  every  — 
23 —  bite  — 24,  25,  —  gulp  — 26,  etc.  (con- 
tinues up  to  30,  which  he  brings  out  with  great 
triumph.) 

Jones  (muttering).  Go  it,  old  man,  but 
don't  choke  yourself !  (places  chairs  round 
table.)  (aloud.)  'Ere,  sir,  'ave  yer  skull  cap, 
and  I'll  shut  the  winder,  sir  (hands  cap  from 
sideboard.)  Allow  me,  Miss !  The  Doctor's 
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give  strick  orders  Mr.  Larkins  ain't  to  'ave 
much  air,  so  'e  tells  me,  Miss ;  and  I'm 
a-goin'  to  carry  'em  out,  7  am !  (Essays  to 
shut  window.) 

Diana.  Don't  be  impertinent,  Jones  !  and 
leave  that  window  alone !  And  if  your  wife 
doesn't  bring  up  that  porridge 

Jones.  My  wife,  Miss  ?  (nudging  Larkins.) 
Meaning  Sally,  Miss  ?  She  ain't  my  wife. 
I'm  only  a  tempory  butler,  I  am,  hired  for 
the  season,  like.  And,  if  you'll  excuse  me, 
Miss,  Sally  ain't  anyways  the  sort  of  wife  I 
should  a-chosen.  I  likes  a  bit  o'  peace  an' 
quiet,  /  do. 

Diana  (heatedly).  And  /  like  a  bit  of 
porridge  when  I  ask  for  it!  I  don't  care 
whether  she's  your  wife  or  not !  You  go  and 
tell  her  I'll  get  her  dismissed  if  she  doesn't 
bring  it  up  directly  !  (Stamps  her  foot.  Jones 
exit,  grimacing  :  Sally  enters  with  porridge.) 

Larkins.  This  t — toast  — 20 —  is  d — d — 
delicious  — 21 —  Miss  Young  — 22 — 23  — 
Ah  !  here's  that  con — f — founded  porridge 
— 24 —  now  I  suppose  there'll  be  — 25 —  a 
little  p — peace  — 26 — 27 — 28 —  gulp  — 29 — 
30  ! 

Diana  (seating  herself  with  great  clatter). 
Well,  at  last !  Hope  you've  been  long  enough, 
Sally  !  Might  have  made  porridge  for  a  whole 
orphanage  ! — Ugh  !  smoked  ! 

Sally.  Smoke's  very  'ealthy,  Miss — the 
doctors  '11  all  tell  yer  that. 
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Diana  (pushing  back  her  chair) .  Disgustingl 
It's  too  bad  !  I  shall  be  starved  if  I  go  on  like 
this.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Dolly  ? 
Where's  the  dog  ?  Where's  any  dog  ?  Here  ! 
Rover!  Fido ! 

Dolly  (laughing  helplessly).  Oh!  we 
haven't  got  a  dog  ! 

Diana.  More  shame  for  you !  Anyone 
who  keeps  a  bad  cook  ought  to  keep  a  dog  too, 
to  eat  her  messes.  Then  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  burn  it.  (Rises,  scraping  the  porridge 
together,  and  throws  it  into  fire.}  I  never  allow 
a  servant  to  see  any  waste  of  mine. 

(Enter  Kitty,  slowly,  absorbed  in  a  fashion 
paper.) 

Diana  (loudly).  Kitty,  why  do  you  keep 
such  an  intolerable  cook  ? 

Kitty  (looking  up).  Good  morning,  every- 
body !  Isn't  it  a  lovely  day  ?  (Rings.)  Why 
do  I  what,  Diana  ?  Look  here,  Dolly  !  This 
coat  would  suit  you  perfectly.  (Leans  over 
Dolly,  who  studies  the  paper  with  her.) 

Diana  (at  the  table  again).  I  said,  why  do 
you  keep  such  a  beast  of  a  cook  ?  I'd  send 
her  packing  at  an  hour's  notice  if  she  was 
mine. 

(Enter  Jones.) 

Kitty.  Oh,  Jones,  just  bring  me  some  fresh 
bacon,  please !  This  is  so  cold  and  nasty. 

Jones.     Yes,  mum.     (Exit.) 

Larkins  (perceiving  the  smell  of  Diana's 
porridge  in  the  fire).  Oh !  what  a  h — h — 
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horrible  smell !  Ugh,  ugh  !  What  a  n — nasty 
t — trick.  And  I  have  lost  c — count  of  my 
ch — chewing,  and  shall  have  to  b — b — begin 

again  !  I  am 1 — surprised  at  you  — 2 — 

Miss  I/)veday  — 3 — 4 — 5,  etc. 

Diana  (drinking  off  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  draught). 
And  I'm  surprised  at  you,  making  yourself 
a  nuisance  to  everybody  with  your  — I — 2 — 
(gulp)  3 —  (gulp)  — 4!  I'll  trouble  you  to 
whisper  your  bites  in  future ;  then  there'll 
be  a  chance  for  other  folk  to  hear  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices. 

Larkins  (angrily  and  stammering  very  much). 
It's  better  to  make  noises  than  such  a  c — c — 
confounded  bad  smell ! 

Diana.  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Just  give  me 
another  cup,  will  you,  Kitty  ?  No,  you, 
Dolly.  Kitty's  dreaming,  as  usual.  Tzk ! 
tzk!  tzk! 

Kitty  (vaguely).  Oh  no!  I'm  all  right 
(Holding  the  teapot  aloft,  she  pours  a  steady 
stream  over  the  cloth  and  milk  jug — still  read- 
ing.) 

Dolly  (springing  up).  Oh,  Kitty,  you  pig  ! 
Look  what  you're  doing  !  Here  !  Give  it  to 
me  !  (Seizes  teapot  and  rings  bell ;  then  calls 
for  a  duster.) 

Kitty  (starting).  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!  How 
stupid  of  me  !  (General  uproar.  Sally  enters 
with  duster.  Exeunt  Kitty  and  Dolly.  Larkins 
retreats  to  a  sofa, — Diana  to  a  chair.) 

Sally  (slopping  up  tea).     Of  all  the  'orrid 
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messes!  I  ain't  a-going  to  stop  here,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  so  I  tells  yer.  There's  no  rest  for 
the  soles  of  my  boots,  so  there  ain't !  And  it 
isn't  the  kinds  of  goings-on  that  I've  been 
used  to.  Just  look  at  'er,  now.  (Exit.) 

Diana  (to  Jones, — practising  deep  breathing, 
and  sitting  rigidly  on  her  chair).  Look  sharp 
with  your  work !  You  disturb  me  at  my 
breathing  exercises.  No  !  I'll  go  to  the  other 
room.  You  come,  too,  Mr.  l,arkins !  I'll 
show  you  how  to  do  them.  Make  a  new  man 
of  you  !  Come  along  ! 

Jones  (as  Larkins  follows  Diana  out).  Cheer 
oh !  Chris !  Nice  little  tete-k-tfcte  with  the 
fair  Diana,  what  ?  (To  Sally,  as  she  re- 
enters.)  Well,  she  do  'ave  some  queer  ways, 
together,  don't  she  ?  She'd  ought  to  breathe 
by  the  light  of  nature,  same  as  me,  or  any 
other  Christian  body.  But,  between  you  an' 
me,  if  she  was  to  stop  breathing  altogether  it 
wouldn't  upset  me  a  great  lot.  A  most 
onnatural  female,  I  calls  'er !  Wants  a  good 
strick  'usband,  she  do,  to  knock  some  sense 
into  'er  'ead.  It's  what  you  want,  too,  if  I 
ain't  mistaken,  Mrs.  Sally  ! 

Sally  (tossing  her  head).  Oh  !  I'm  not  one 
for  'usbands,  unless  they're  something  quite 
out  of  the  common ;  I  don't  'old  with  men, 
not  as  a  rule.  But  (archly)  'ow  is  it  you 
ain't  suited  yerself,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Jones.  Ah  !  you're  all  alike,  you  women — 
all  the  same ;  so  curous !  You  take  my 
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advice,  and  stick  to  what  concerns  you, 
young  woman ! 

Sally.  Well,  certainly  that  don't,  Mr.  Jones. 
If  you've  fifty  wives,  it's  nothing  to  me.  But 
most  like  you've  never  been  able  to  get  any- 
one to  look  at  you — with  that  face !  More 
like  a  old  gollywog  than  anythink,  you  are. 
(Bell.)  Ow  !  There's  that  dratted  doorbell ! 
(Exit.) 

(Enter  Diana  and  Larkins.) 

Diana.  No  peace  anywhere !  Never  saw 
such  a  house !  Why  can't  Kitty  and  Dolly 
practice  their  wretched  squalling  later  in  the 
day  ?  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  parkins,  you  draw 
in  a  long  breath — so  ! 

Larkins  (grimacing  at  Jones).     Ex-actly  so  ! 

Diana.     And  then  you  exhale  it — so  ! 

Larkins.  H — h — anged  if  I  will !  If  it's 
to  take  all  that  trouble  to  get  a  breath — I'll 
s — stick  to  it  when  I've  got  it. 

Diana.  But  you  don't  understand  the 
science  of  it,  the  wonderful  science.  What's 
the  good  of  anything,  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  preserve  the  vital  spark  ?  Now  I'll  show 
you  Dr.  Bright 's  little  work  on  "  Deep 
Breathing."  (They  retire  to  the  sofa.) 

(Enter  Kitty  and  Dolly,  followed  by  Sally, 
carrying  some  cardboard  boxes.) 

Kitty.  Put  them  down,  Sally  !  Now,  Dolly, 
let's  have  a  look  at  these  ! 

Dolly.  But,  Kitty  dear,  you  really  ought  to 
order  lunch.  Do  attend  to  that  first ! 
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Kitty.  Lunch  ?  Oh,  never  mind  lunch ! 
We've  only  just  done  breakfast,  and  I  must 
look  at  these  hats. 

Dolly.  Well,  look  here  1  You  tell  me  what 
you'll  have  for  lunch,  and  I'll  write  it  down  ! 
(Takes  up  pencil  and  paper.) 

Kitty.  Yes,  all  right!  Oh,  that's  rather 
nice !  Jones,  bring  me  a  looking-glass,  will 
you  ?  (Jones,  who  is  clearing  the  table,  obeys.) 

Dolly  (rapping  with  pencil).  There's  the 
cold  beef :  we'd  better  have  that  done  up 
somehow. 

Kitty.  Yes,  it  would  go  admirably  with 
my  blue  frock,  wouldn't  it,  Dolly  ? 

Dolly.     Shepherd's  Pie  ? 

Kitty.  No, — not  the  shepherd's  plaid — I 
said  the  blue  one. 

Dolly    (incisively).     I    said — shall— the — 
beef — be— made — into — shepherd's — pie  ? 

Kitty  (vaguely).  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so  !  And 
I  like  this  one,  but  it  wants  trimming  with  a 
different  colour,  don't  you  think  ? 

Dolly.     Rhubarb  ? 

Kitty.     Oh,  no !    mole-colour,  perhaps. 

Dolly.     Oh,  Kitty,  you're  hopeless  ! 

Diana.  Bless  the  woman !  Better  let  me 
order  lunch.  .  .  Hate  your  hashed  up 
messes  !  Give  me  good  wholesome  nuts,  and 
peas  and  beans. 

Larkins.  Beans?  With  the  g— greatest 
p — pleasure ! 

Diana.     What  ? 
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Larkins.  Oh  !  N — nothing  !  N — nothing 
at  all! 

(Bell  rings.) 

Dolly.     Who  can  it  be  ? 

(Jones  exit  to  hall.  Kitty  and  Dolly  make 
a  very  half-hearted  attempt  to  clear  the  floor.) 

Jones  (announcing).     Dr.  Shaw. 

Kitty.  Oh !  Good  morning,  Dr.  Shaw ! 
( They  shake  hands  :  Shaw  shows  throughout 
obvious  admiration  for  Kitty.) 

Shaw.  Good  morning,  Miss  Loveday.  I've 
just  come  over,  as  you  asked  me 

Kitty.  Oh,  I'm  not  Miss  lyoveday.  Diana, 
you  didn't  tell  me  you  were  expecting  Dr. 
Shaw. 

Diana.  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Shaw  ?  Why, 
Kitty  !  I  thought  you  knew  by  this  time  that 
I  always  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
doctor  the  minute  I  get  to  a  new  place. 

Shaw.     An  excellent  practice. 

Larkins  (sotto  voce).     For  the  doctor  ! 

Kitty.  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  ? 

Diana.  Bless  you,  no  !  (Putting  out  her 
tongue).  Well,  doctor,  how's  the  tongue  ? 

Shaw.  Ah,  pretty  bad,  Miss  Loveday, 
pretty  bad  !  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  (Feels 
pulse,  but  has  eyes  only  for  Kitty.)  Yes  !  I'm 
glad  you  called  me  in  in  time ;  you  want  a 
thorough  toning-up. 

Larkins.  H — have  a  1 — look  at  me,  doctor, 
will  you  ?  when  you've  done  with  her. 
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Shaw  (taking  out  watch).  Certainly — cer- 
tainly !  (To  Diana,  but  watching  Kitty).  Yes, 
— the  pulse  is  very  unsteady,  very  unsteady  : 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but  care  needed,  and 
watchfulness.  Yes,  I  must  send  something 
round  for  you  to  take,  and  (looking  at  Kitty) 
I'll  look  in  to-morrow  and  see  how  you're 
getting  on.  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  Now, 
sir  !  (He  feels  Larkins'  pulse  and  inspects  his 
tongue.  Exit  Dolly,  giggling.) 

Kitty  (turning  round  from  glass).  How  do 
you  like  this,  everybody  ? 

Diana.  Outlandish  !  You'd  be  mobbed  in 
the  street. 

Shaw  (forsaking  Larkins  with  a  gesture, 
dismissing  his  ailments  as  nothings).  If  you 
wUl  pardon  the  liberty,  /  think  it  ravishing— 
quite  ravishing. 

Kitty.  That's  very  nice  of  you,  Dr.  Shaw. 
I'll  keep  that  one  anyhow.  Diana,  you're  no 
judge  of  millinery.  (To  Shaw).  I'm  afraid 
I  must  run  away  now,  good-bye ! 

Shaw.  Ah,  good-bye!  and  (looking  with 
distaste  at  Diana  and  Larkins)  I'm  just  off 
too.  (Exit  Kitty.)  Good-bye,  Miss  Loveday! 
I'll  look  in  to-morrow  about  the  same  time. 
Good-morning,  sir  1  (Exit.) 

Diana.  Now  for  a  toddle.  Come  with  me, 
Mr.  Larkins  :  it'll  do  you  good. 

Larkins  (grimacing  hideously  behind  her 
back).  Ex-actly  so!  But  I  walk  si— si— 
slowly  ;  m — more  accustomed  to  d — driving, 
don't  you  know  ? 
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Diana  (eagerly).     Very  well  off,  then  ? 

Lar kins  (smiling).     Ex-actly  ! 

Diana.     Ah  well !    we'll  take  it  easy. 

(Exeunt,  Larkins  prancing  and  grimacing 
behind  Diana). 

(Enter  Sally,  carrying  a  tea  caddy,  and 
singing  raucously.  She  drops  the  song  and 
the  caddy  on  seeing  the  hats).  Oh  my  !  ain't 
they  splendid  ?  'Ere  !  Mr.  Jones  !  Wouldn't 
I  look  a  duchess  in  a  'at  like  this  ?  (Puts 
on  a  hat  on  the  top  of  her  cap  and  looks  in  the 
glass.)  'Ow,  I  forgot  my  cap!  (Takes  it 
off)  and  my  face  ain't  as  clean  as  it  might  be. 

Jones  (who  has  followed  her).  Well,  that 
don't  make  much  odds !  You'd  look  a  sight 
anyway ! 

Sally  (tries  on  a  picture  hat).  Ah!  that 
suits  me  down  to  the  ground,  that  do,  throws 
a  becoming  shadder,  and  'ides  the  smuts  a 
bit. 

Jones.  You  stow  it,  Sally,  or  I'll  tell  the 
mistress  :  see  if  I  don't. 

Sally.  You  mind  your  own  business,  Mr. 
Jones !  I'm  only  putting  the  'ats  away. 
Left  all  over  the  place,  they  was.  (Claps  toque 
on  his  head.)  'Ows  that  suit  your  style  o' 
beauty,  eh  ? 

Jones.  You  impudent  hussy  !  Put  them 
'ats  back,  or  I'll  get  you  sacked,  as  sure  as 
eggs  is  eggs ! 

Sally.  Go  on,  yer  great  sawney !  Cooks 
don't  grow  on  every  bush,  as  you'd  oughter 
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know  by  this  time.  (Impressively.)  If  I  was 
to  leave  'ere,  there's  'undreds  of  families  'd 
go  down  on  their  bended  knees  to  'ave  me 

Kitty  (off).     Sally,  Sally  ! 

Jones.  There  yer  are  !  You'd  a  bin  caught 
in  a  minute — and  served  you  right  too. 
'Ere !  Shove  'em  in  quick,  and  let's  get  'em 
into  the  'all !  (They  collect  the  hats  hurriedly.) 

Sally.  I'm  a-comin',  Mum  !  I'm  a-comin' ! 
(Exeunt.) 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE    III. 

Scene :  As  betore.  Time,  six  days  later,  about 
5  p.m.  Larkins  is  reading  a  paper  in 
an  arm-chair — Kitty  watering  plants— 
and  Dr.  Shaw  standing  near,  watching 
her, — obviously  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Larkins. 

Shaw.  Yes,  I'm  really  proud  of  my 
patients,  quite  proud  of  them.  (Turns  and 
slaps  Larkins  on  the  back.)  We'll  have  you  a 
well  man  in  no  time,  sir, — you're  getting  on 
splendidly.  (Impressively,  and  with  increasing 
emphasis).  But  there's  one  thing  you  ought 
to  have,  and  that  is  more  exercise — regular 
exercise,  out-of-door  exercise !  (Jones  enters 
and  fusses  about  at  the  sideboard,  watching 
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Kitty  and  the  Doctor.}  Now  (taking  Larkins 
playfully  by  the  arm),  let  me  recommend  you 
to  have  some  straight  away, — best  thing  in 
the  world  after  tea !  Ten  minutes'  steady 
exercise  up  and  down  the  verandah — come  ! 

Larkins  (perceiving  his  object).  Ah  !  but  I 
d — don't  feel  up  to  it  t — to-day,  Doctor. 

Shaw  (annoyed).  Not  up  to  it  ?  Nonsense  ! 
Ah  !  I'm  afraid  we're  lazy — that's  what  it  is  ! 
Come  now ! 

Larkins.  It  almost  1 — 1 — looks  as  if  you 
w — wanted  to  g — get  rid  of  me  ! 

Shaw  (exasperated).  Nonsense!  (Goes  up 
to  Kitty).  If  you'll  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Danby 
(lowering  his  voice)  you're  not  looking  quite 
the  thing  this  evening ;  and  with  all  this 
influenza  about,  you  know,  one  mustn't 
trifle  with  even  the  slightest  trouble.  I^et  me 
feel  your  pulse — may  I  ?  (takes  her  hand) 
And  if  I  might  have  a  word  or  two — 

Jones  (who  has  shown  signs  of  great  restive- 
ness,  and  drawn  gradually  nearer  to  Shaw,  now 
speaks  aggressively).  Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
there's  some  boys  'anging  about  and  meddling 
with  your  car  ;  you'd  best  be  after  'em,  sir. 

Kitty.  Jones  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Go  at 
once,  and  send  them  off  yourself !  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  liberty !  Come,  Dr.  Shaw, 
we'll  go  into  the  other  room,  where  we  can 
see  the  motor  from  the  window.  (Exeunt.) 

Larkins.  Poor  fellow !  He  doesn't  know 
what's  in  store  for  him  !  J — jones  I  bring  me 
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my  cordial  d — directly  !  Lor,  Billy,  I  do  love 
to  make  you  skip!  (Exit  Jones).  Oh,  I'd 
give  a  year  of  my  life  to  take  off  these  con- 
founded whiskers  !  (He  sits  down.  Jones  re- 
appears with  glasses.) 

Jones.  Here's  your  drink,  old  chap  ;  and 
I'm  jolly  well  going  to  have  some  myself  too. 
(Does  so,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.) 

Larkins.  Look  here,  Billy  1  I  want  to  tell 
you  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  propose  to 
Dolly. 

Jones.  Well,  you've  made  up  your  mind 
to  do  that  a  good  many  times  before,  haven't 
you  ?  But  you've  always  funked  it  in  the 
end. 

Larkins.  Yes !  because  if  she  were  to 
refuse  me,  in  my  position  as  trustee,  and  so 
forth,  it  would  be  a  deuced  awkward  situation; 
impossible  one,  in  fact  I've  often  told  you 
so. 

Jones.  Well,  but  the  situation  isn't 
changed  now,  is  it  ? 

Larkins.  No,  but  look  here.  I'm  not 
going  to  propose  to  her  as  Christopher  Danby, 
but  as  A — A — Anthony  L — L — Larkins,  don't 
you  know  ?  Of  course,  she'll  refuse  me  with 
disgust,  but  it's  just  possible  I  might  find  out 
how  the  land  lies  for  the  other  thing.  I'm 
going  to  propose  straight  away.  I  couldn't 
stand  this  business  much  longer.  Do  you 
know,  that  woman  Diana  has  been  making  up 
to  me  all  the  week  ? 
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Jones.  And  do  you  know  that  confounded 
doctor — that  insolent  young  puppy — has  been 
making  up  to  Kitty? — to  my  wife,  Chris! 
Feeling  her  pulse,  indeed  1  I'd  like  him  to  feel 
the  toe  of  my  boot ! 

Larkins.  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  it  all,  old  boy,  and 
I've  been  wondering  when  you'd  boil  over. 
Hullo,  there's  someone  coming !  It's  Dolly. 
Now  do  get  out,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and 
take  your  glass  with  you !  (Exit  Jones ; 
enter  Dolly.) 

Dolly.  Hullo,  Mr.  parkins !  having  some- 
thing to  buck  you  up  ?  (Sits  down  opposite 
him.)  Do  you  know  I  think  you've  really 
got  better  since  you  came  here  ? 

Larkins.  B — better,  n — no, — w — worse  : 
I've — I've — I've  got  something  on  my  mind. 

Dolly.  Oh,  have  you  ?  Is  it  anything  I 
could  help  you  in,  do  you  think  ? 

Larkins.  Ex — actiy  so ;  I  have  f 

fallen  in  1 — 1 — love  ! 

Dolly.  Fallen  in  love  ?  Oh  how  fun I 

mean,  how  romantic !  And  have  you  pro- 
posed yet  ? 

Larkins.  N — no !  I'm  afraid  she  m — 
might  refuse  me, — and  I'm  an  old  f — fellow — 
and  I  c — c — couldn't  get  over  it,  you  know. 

Dolly.  Oh,  poor  Mr.  Larkins  !  But  you're 
not  so  very  old  after  all. 

Larkins.  Ah — but  r — relatively  to  the  fair 
one,  Miss  Young. 

Dolly.     Oh,   but  some  girls  like  marrying 
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older  men.  For  my  part,  I  can't  imagine 
how  any  girl  can  marry  a  3nan  as  young  as  she 
is,  or  younger.  A  husband  should  be  at  least 
(considers)  ten  years  older  than  his  wife,  I 
think. 

Larkins.  Oh  !  Then  you  w — w — wouldn't 
marry  a  1 — lad  of  twenty  ? 

Dolly.  Oh,  no,  of  course  not !  I  shouldn't 
dream  of  it. 

Larkins.  You  w — would  prefer  someone 
older  ? 

Dolly.  Yes,  indeed  !  But  who  is  the  lady, 
Mr.  Larkins  ?  Do  I  know  her  ? 

Larkins.  You  know  her  b — better  than 
anyone  else  could,  be — c — cause  you  are 

Dolly  (springing  up,  horror-struck).  Oh,  no1 
me  ?  You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Larkins.     Ex — actly  ! 

Dotty.  Oh,  how  dreadful !  Oh,  how  ridicu- 
lous !  Really,  Mr.  Larkins,  I  couldn't !  How 
could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? 

Larkins.  But  you  s — said  you  p— preferred 
older  men 

Dotty.     Oh,  yes !  but — but,  yes, — but 

Larkins.     You  think  me  ec — centric  ? 

Dotty.  Oh,  no,  of  course  not! — only — 
only 

Larkins.  You  d — d — despise  me  ?  (Covers 
his  face  and  groans.) 

Dolly  (running  to  him).  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Larkins  !  I've  got — got — quite  fond  of  you 
but —  Oh  !  what  can  I  say  ? 
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Larkins.     T — tell  me  the  ex — act  truth  ! 

Dolly.  Well,  then,  I — I — love — someone 
else.  (Rising  and  turning  away).  But  you 
must  never  tell  anyone, — not  a  soul ! 

Larkins.     And  d — does  he  1 — 1 — love  you  p 

Dolly.  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  (sighs).  Some- 
times I  feel  certain  he  does,  and  then,  some- 
times— but  he  can't  really,  or  surely  he'd  say 
so. 

Larkins.     Perhaps    h — he's    af — fraid    of 
being — refused,  too. 

Dolly.  Oh,  no  !  It  can't  be  that,— for  he 
must  know — why !  he's  known  us  all  our 
lives — he  looks  after  all  our  business. 

Larkins  (starting  up).     Dolly!   Then  it  is  I! 

Dolly  (starting  back).     Wha — at  ?    Chris? 

Chris  (d  la  Larkins).     Ex — actly  so  ! 

Dolly.  Then  it  was  you,  all  the  time  ? 
But  how  could  it  be  ?  And,  oh  !  how  mean  of 
you  !  Oh  !  if  only  I'd  known  ! 

Chris.  Ah  !  But  you  didn't  know,  Dolly  ! 
And  you  really  love  your  old  Chris,  and 
nobody  else  ? 

Dolly,  Yes,  of  course !  But  (looking  to- 
wards door)  oh  !  Chris,  do  be  careful !  I'm 
sure  someone's  coming.  And  (drawing  back) 
I  really  couldn't  with  that  dreadful  old  beard. 

Chris  (preparing  to  remove  his  disguise). 
Bother  the  beard  !  Oh  !  but  here  is  someone 
coming — I  say,  let's  hide  in  the  conservatory. 
(Exeunt.  Jones  enters,  and  puts  away  silver 
in  the  sideboard.  Kitty  and  Shaw  enter  by  the 
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other  door.  Jones  is  hidden  from  them  by  the 
screen,  and  cannot  leave  the  room  without 
coming  out  where  they  can  see  him.) 

Kitty.  Well,  I'm  dreadfully  sorry,  Dr. 
Shaw.  I'm  afraid  I've  been  very  careless  and 
foolish,  but  I  never  thought,  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  ! 

Dr.  Shaw.     What?     Couldn't  you  see—? 

Kitty.  No.  You  see  I  know  so  well  myself 
that  I'm  not  a  widow,  I  forgot  other  people 
mightn't  I  ....  But  you'll  soon  get 
over  it.  Just  think  !  you've  only  known  me 
a  week ! 

Dr.  Shaw  (moodily).  A  week  or  a  year, — 
where's  the  difference  ? 

Kitty  (persuasively).  Oh,  but  there  is! 
And  you  must  forget  me  just  as  quickly. 

.  .  .  .  I  have  the  best  husband  in  the 
world,  Dr.  Shaw,  but  we — we  quarrelled. 

Dr.  Shaw.     Oh  !    quarrelled  ? 

Kitty.  Yes!  He  thought  I'd  been  extra- 
vagant, and  I  was  too  proud  to  explain.  So 
you  see  (smilingly)  I  should  be  a  bad  bargain 
even  if  I  were  free,  shouldn't  I  ? 

Shaw  (gravely).     I  don't  think  so. 

Kitty.  Oh,  yes,  I  should  !  But  we  needn't 
argue  about  that.  You  must  find  someone 
much  nicer  than  I  am,  and  be  as  happy  as  you 
deserve.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  Dr.  Shaw !  .  . 

Dr.  Shaw  (grasping  her  hand,  and  looking 
into  her  eyes).  Goodbye.  .  .  I'm  very 
sorry.  .  .  Goodbye!  (Exit  Dr.  Shaw.) 
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(Kitty  strolls  across  to  the  table,  picks  up  a 
book,  and  begins  to  read.) 

Jones  (appearing  round  screen).  So  I'm  the 
best  husband  in  the  world,  am  I,  Kitty  ? 

Kitty.  Billy  !  !  Billy  I  !  You,—  Billy  ! 
But — are  you  Jones  ?  I  mean,  was  Jones 
you! 

Billy  (bowing).  The  late  Mr.  Jones,  at  your 
service ! 

Kitty.     Oh  \     And  you  were  listening  \ 

Billy.  Well,  I  couldn't  help  hearing,  of 
course :  there  I  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap,  and  couldn't  get  away.  And  you  really 
thought  I'd  go  and  leave  you  to  your  own 
devices,  poor  little  thing  ?  Not  I !  So  I 
answered  your  advertisement  for  a  servant, 
and  I  was  in  a  blue  funk  lest  you  shouldn't 
take  me.  But  I  knew  what  a  warm  little 
heart  you  had,  so  I  thought  the  appeal  in  my 
letter  would  fetch  you.  And  it  did,  didn't 
it  ?  (With  a  change  in  his  voice).  But  I  say, 
you  might  have  let  that  poor  chap  know  you'd 
got  a  husband  fooling  around  somewhere. 

Kitty.  Well,  but  how  could  I  imagine  he 
was  going  to  propose  ?  — and  before  I  had 
known  him  a  week,  too  ! 

Billy  (sombrely,  a  la  Shaw).  "  A  week  or  a 
year, — where's  the  difference  ?  '  I  soon  saw 
which  way  the  wind  blew !  Poor  fellow ! 
Well,  never  mind !  But  look  here,  Kitty, 
I  know  all  about  that  money  now.  I/>r' ! 
Just  a  loan  to  a  good-for-nothing  brother, — 
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and  we  thought  it  had  all  gone  in  ball  gowns 
and  hats  and  goodness  knows  what !  But 
why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  help  the  silly  ass  ? 

Kitty.  Oh,  I  couldn't !  You  were  so  fright- 
fully worried  just  then  about  your  new  book, 
— I  really  couldn't  bother  you. 

Bitty.  Well,  it's  all  right  now,  isn't  it  ? 
And  Jackson's  have  given  me  splendid  terms 
for  the  book.  I  heard  from  them  this  morn- 
ing. So  now  Chris  and  I  will  chuck  up  our 
beastly  disguises.  .  .  . 

Kitty.  Chris  ?  Chris  ?  What  on  earth  has 
Chris  got  to  do  with  it  ?  He's  in  Austria. 

Bitty.  Oh  !  is  he,  indeed  ?  In  Austria  1 
What  price  good  old  Anthony  Larkins  a- 
chasing  of  the  bold  bad  bear  ? 

Kitty.  Wha — at  ?  Anthony  Larkins  !  .  .  . 
You  don't  mean  to  say  .  .  .  ?  (Laughing.) 
Anthony  Larkins !  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear  !  .  .  . 
(Laughing.)  I  shall  never  get  over  it  I 
(Laughs, — peal  after  peal.  Then— recovering 
herself) — Then  of  course  now  /  can  chuck 
the  P.G's  and  go  home.  And  give  Sally 
notice  \  By  the  way,  Billy,  how  could  you 
stand  Sally  ? 

Bitty.  You  can  stand  a  good  deal  when 
you've  a  little  wife  to  take  care  of,  Kitty. 
But,  I  say,  here's  Diana !  (He  removes  his 
whiskers,  etc.)  You  get  away,  and  I'll  inter- 
view her.  What  a  shock  she'll  have !  She 
thinks  I've  gone  to  Austria.  (Exit  Kitty ; 
enter  Diana.) 
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Diana  (off).  Never  saw  such  a  house  for 
not  being  able  to  find  anyone.  Where  on 
earth  they  all  get  to  I  can't  think !  (Enters.) 
What  ?  William  ?  I  thought  you  were 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  (They  shake  hands.) 

Billy.  Yes,  but  you  see  I  heard  you  were 
here,  and  of  course  I  posted  back  so  as  not  to 
miss  you. 

Diana.  And  has  Christopher  come  back 
too? 

Billy.  Oh,  come  !  I'm  not  responsible  for 
my  brother,  you  know.  Can't  tell  you  any- 
thing about  him.  (Sitting  down.)  Where's 
everybody  ? 

Diana.  That's  just  what  /  want  to  know. 
Kitty,  I  suppose,  idling  somewhere.  I  can 
tell  you  it's  high  time  you  came  back  and 
looked  after  her.  And  Sally's  nowhere  to  be 
found  ;  probably  gossiping  with  the  postman 
in  the  road.  Jones  has  disappeared,  too — 
gone  to  a  publichouse  most  likely,  though 
Kitty's  such  a  fool  she  won't  believe  they're 
all  rascals  together. 

Billy.  Now  don't  you  be  so  uncharitable, 
Diana !  How  do  you  know  (with  a  wink 
unnoticed  by  Diana)  poor  Jones  didn't  go  to 
meet  his  wife  ? 

Diana.  Faugh  ! — wife  !  what  nonsense  ! 
He  hasn't  got  one,  so  far  as  I'm  aware.  Arid 
Mr.  Larkins  has  vanished  too. 

Billy  (carelessly).     Who's  Larkins  ? 

Diana  (smiling  complacently).  A  very 
pleasant  old  gentleman  staying  here. 
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Billy  (smiling  also).   Got  a  fortune,  Diana  ? 

Diana.  I  fail  to  see  why  you  ask  that, 
William,  unless  out  of  ill  nature.  He  is 
rather  infirm  at  present— 

Billy  (jumping  up).  Then  he  can't  have 
run  far  :  I  expect  I  can  hunt  him  up  for  you. 
(Going  to  door,  turns  back.)  But  I  say,  Diana, 
you'll  have  to  be  looking  out  for  other 
quarters,  you  know,  for  I'm  going  to  take  my 
wife  home.  I'm  not  goiug  to  have  her 
taking  P.G's— not  likely  !  O  !  here  she  is  ! 
(Exit,  whistling.  Enter  Kitty.)  Well, 
Diana,  weren't  you  surprised  to  see  Billy? 
Find  him  pretty  cheerful  ? 

Diana.  Detestable  as  ever !  Certainly  the 
most  disagreeable  man  of  my  acquaintance. 
What  you  can  ever  have  seen  in  him  I  can't 
imagine.  An  author,  too,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth !  Now  Anthony  Larkins,  with  an 
established  income,  what  a  different  picture ! 
Of  course  he's  full  of  fads  and  fancies,  but  a 
strong-minded  wife  could  easily  knock  them 
out  of  him. 

Kitty.  Are  you  going  to  undertake  the 
task? 

Diana  (bridling).  I  think  Mr  Larkins  feels 
how  good  it  would  be  for  him — (suddenly 
seeing  Sally,  who  has  entered  slowly,  reading 
the  postcards  among  the  correspondence  she  is 
bringing  in,  and  has  just  come  to  a  standstill, 
quite  absorbed).  Sally!  How  dare  ycu? 
What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  ? 
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Sally  (starling  violently).  Ow  !  I — I — I 
wasn't  sure  one  of  'em  wasn't  for  me,  miss. 

Diana  (contemptuously).  Don't  tell  lies! 
It  doesn't  improve  matters.  And  the  letters 
ought  to  have  been  here  an  hour  ago.  I 
suppose  you  were  gossiping  with  the  postman, 
and  hindering  him  in  his  duties. 

Sally.  Me  gossip  ?  I  always  minds  my 
own  business,  /  do. 

Diana.  Yes  !  That's  what  you  were  doing 
as  you  came  in,  wasn't  it  ?  Is  that  for  me  ? 
(Takes  a  letter, — looks  surprised  at  the  hand- 
writing,— and  reads  with  an  expression  of 
growing  satisfaction.) 

Kitty.  Sally,  don't  be  impertinent !  Go 
to  the  kitchen  ! 

Sally  (with  a  grimace  at  Diana) .  I'm  agoin', 
mum  ;  never  fear  ! 

Kitty  (seeing  a  fatuous  smile  on  Diana's 
face).  What  have  you  got  there,  Diana  ? 

Diana.  A  propo — ;  Ahem  !  A  letter  from 
Geoffrey  Dean — dear  old  Geoffrey,  after  all 
these  years ! 

Kitty.     Oh  !   do  let  me  hear  it ! 

Diana  (reading). 
"Dear  Diana, 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  of  you,  but 

I  hope  you  are  very  fit  and  well.     I  have  a 

very  flourishing  Hydro  here,   which  pays 

me  moderately  well.     My  patients  are  all 

comfortably   off,    and   do   not   worry   me 

unduly.     But  a  wife  who  would  take  the 
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household  cares  on  her  shoulders  would  be 
a  great  help  to  me.  How  would  you  fancy 
the  post  ?  We  always  went  straight  to  the 
point,  you  and  I,  so  I  make  no  apology  for 
my  manner  of  putting  it, — but  let  me  know 
at  once  !  You  know  what  I  am, — so  I  will 
not  waste  good  ink  and  paper  in  telling 
you ;  and  I  know  what  you  were,  not  so 
long  ago,  and  it's  fifty  to  one  against  your 
ever  changing.  But,  if  you  won't  change 
your  ways,  you  might  change  your  name ; 
and  what  do  you  think  of  *  Diana  Dean  '  ? 

"Yours  eyer, 

"GEOFFREY/' 

How  like  Geoffrey  !  How  j ust  like  Geoff rey  ! 

Kitty.  "  Pays  him  moderately  well !  ' 
Only  moderately !  I  don't  like  that.  No, 
Diana !  If  I  could  anyhow  land  the  Larkins 
salmon  I  wouldn't  bother  about  a  little 
minnow  like  Geoffrey, — though  he  might  do 
possibly,—; faute  de  mieux.  (Larkins  is  heard 
coughing.)  Ah  !  There's  Mr.  Larkins  coming, 
so  I'll  leave  the  coast  clear  !  (Exit.) 

Diana  (as  Chris  enters).  Do  take  pity  on 
me,  Mr.  Larkins!  I'm  all  alone  (ogling). 

Chris.     Ex-actly  so. 

Diana  (patting  sofa).  Come  and  sit  here, 
Mr.  Larkins,  I'm  feeling  rather  down,  and 
perhaps  you  could  cheer  me  up  a  little. 

Chris.  Certainly !  (sitting  down  heavily.) 
With  the  g — greatest  p — pleasure  ! 

Diana.     You  know,  I  used  to  like  being 
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alone, — but  now,  somehow,  (sighs)  I  don't 
care  for  it. 

Chris.     Ex-actly  so ! 

Diana.  In  fact,  I  think  it's  bad  for  one  to 
be  alone, — don't  you  ? 

Chris.     Ex-actly  so  ! 

Diana.  I'm  sure  you  dislike  being  alone 
yourself,  Mr.  L,arkins  ? 

Chris.     Ex-actly  so ! 

Diana.  You  are  well  off,  of  course,  I 
know  ;  but  riches,  with  no  one  to  share  them 
— (sighing  deeply). 

Chris.  I'm  afraid  you  m — must  have  in — 
d — digestion,  you  s — s — sigh  so  ! 

Diana.  Oh,  no  !  it  isn't  that :  it's — er — 
heart,  Mr.  Larkins. 

Chris.  Oh!  Heart!  I'm  h—h— heartily 
glad  to  hear  it  (chuckles). 

Diana.     Glad  ?   You  mistake  what  I  said — 

Chris.  P — pardon  me,  Miss  L — lyoveday, 
but  the  m — mistake  is  yours  \ 

Diana.  Mine  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Chris.  Yes,  y — yours — exactly  !  yours  ! 
You've  mistaken  the  year.  This  is  n — not 
leap  year. 

Diana  (springing  to  her  feet).  How  dare 
you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Do  you 
insinuate — ? 

Chris  (who  has  risen  also).  I  in — insinuate 
nothing  ;  I  m — merely  rec — commend  you  to 
take  your  1 — little  heart  af — f — fection  else- 
where ! 
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Diana.  Elsewhere !  I  should  think  so ! 
The  same  roof  shall  not  shelter  us  both 
another  hour !  I  leave  instantly,  you  rude, 
hateful,  intolerable  creature — horrid,  insult- 
ing brute ! 

Chr is.  C — c— calm  yourself  !  I  shall  t — 
tell  no  one  of  your  1 — little  m — mistake  about 
the  year. 

Diana.  Mistake  ?  It's  you  that  are  making 
the  mistake !  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I 
received  an  offer  of  marriage  this  very  day 
from  an  old  friend — a  man,  worthy  of  the 
name,  not  a  hypochondriacal  worm !  And 
I  can  tell  you  you're  not  fit  to  black  his 
boots  !  Why,  I  wouldn't  pick  you  up  with  the 
tongs ! 

Chris  (backing  towards  the  door).  Ex-actly 
so.  D— delighted  to  hear  it,  Madam. 

Diana.  And  I'm  writing  to  accept  him, 
and  will  shake  the  dust  of  this  hateful  place 
off  my  feet  before  I  am  an  hour  older. 

Chris  (outside  —  but  with  his  head  round  the 
door).  Ex-actly  so !  (Exit.) 

Diana  (calling  to  Sally  and  ringing  the  bell 
violently).  Sally !  (Enter  Sally.)  Pack  my 
box  instantly, — this  minute  !  I  have  bad  news 
from  home  and  must  leave  here  to-night : 
(stamping)  Do  you  hear  ?  (Exit.) 

Sally.  Oh,  yes,  Miss,  I  hear!'  (Addressing 
Diana's  retreating  form).  What's  the  good  of 
yer  stuffing  me  up  it  was  news  from  'ome, 
when  I  knows  it  was  the  old  gent  ?  You've 
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'ad  an  escape,  though,  you  'ave !  Fancy 
settiii'  opposite  a  stuttering  old  pot-'ook  like 
'im  all  the  days  of  yer  life !  (Exit.  Billy, 
Kitty,  and  Dolly  have  appeared  at  the  window, 
unseen  by  Sally  during  the  last  speech.  Chris, 
undisguised,  now  joins  them,  and  all  enter. 

Dolly.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  got 
rid  of  her,  Chris  ? 

Chris.  Oh,  yes !  I've  got  rid  of  her  all 
right !  And — did  you  hear  that  she's  had  a 
proposal  from  an  old  pal  ?  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she's  rushing  off  to  nail  him  to  his 
promise. 

Dolly.  A  proposal  ?  Has  she  ?  Diana  ? 
Well!  Tastes  differ,— don't  they?  luckily 
for  all  of  us. 

Sally  (bursting  in  from  hall).  Please,  'm, 
where's  Jones  ?  I  can't  find  'im ;  an'  I 
want  'im  to  carry  Miss  Loveday's  boxes, 
Mum. 

Kitty.  Jones  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  .  .  .  I'm  afraid 
he  isn't  here,  Sally !  Mr.  Larkins  has  gone 
away  suddenly,  and  taken  Jones  with  him. 

Sally  (holding  her  heart).  Gorn  away, 
suddent, — taken  Jones  with  'im !  Lor,  Mum, 
'ave  yer  counted  the  spoons  ?  Oh,  they've 
been  and  gone  and  robbed  you, — take  my 
word  for  it !  I  always  knew  they  was  up  to 
no  good!  (To  Chris.)  And  you're  the  de- 
tective, of  course,  sir  ?  Well,  sir,  don't  be 
'ard  on  Jones !  I've  a  soft  spot  in  me  'eart 
for  Jones,  though  'e  were  such  a  queer  old 
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body  to  look  at  And  'e  was  led  away  by  the 
old  gent,  sir,  you  may  depend.  I  daresay  'e 
wouldn't  'ave  been  good  enough  for  me,  as 
things  'as  turned  out ;  but,  lor,  it  'as  upset 
me !  I'll  go  upstairs  and  'ave  a  good  cry. 
It'll  do  me  good.  (Exit,  sobbing  loudly.) 
Chris.  Ex — actly  s — so  ! 

CURTAIN. 


"THEM    BANNS." 
"THE   TOOLIR" 
"WRONG   AGAIN." 


"THEM  BANNS." 

A    SKETCH. 
Characters : 

Mrs.  Brown. 
Tom  Jones. 
Ellen. 

Scene  :    Back  hall  at  the  Vicarage. 
Time :   Present  day. 

(Bell  rings  off:  enter  Ellen  L :  she  crosses 
to  door  R  :  bell  rings  again). 

Ellen.  Bless  the  bell  !  (opens  door).  Oh  ! 
it's  you,  Tom. 

Tom.  It  is.  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
you  do. 

Ellen.     Go  on ! 

Tom.  Is  the  Vicar  in  ?  I  want  to  see  'im 
very  particler. 

Ellen.  No,  he  isn't.  But  you  can  see  the 
missis,  if  she's  any  good. 

Tom  (coming  in).  Oh  !  I  dessay  she'll  do. 
She  can  give  a  message  to  'er  'usband,  I 
s'pose. 

Ellen.  Well,  you  sit  down.  She's  over  at 
the  school,  but  she  won't  be  long  .  (She 
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sweeps  up  hearth.)  Let's  see, — you're  to  be 
called  in  Church  to-morrow,  you  and  Mary 
Ann,  ain't  you  ? 

Tom.  Ah!  .  4  ,  .  So  you've  'card 
that! 

Ellen.    Of  course  I  'ave. 

Tom.     'Oo've  you  been  gossipin'  with  ? 

Ellen.  Gossipin3  I  Well,  I'm  sure !  You 
and  Mary  Ann  ain't  much  to  gossip  about ! 
Been  keeping  company  half  a  life  time,  haven't 
you  ?  (Straightens  furniture.)  Why,  you'll 
soon  be  grey-'eaded,  the  pair  of  you ! 

Tom  (anxiously  touching  his  hair).  Well, 
a  grey  'air  or  two  don't  'urt  .  .  .  Look 
'ere,  my  girl,  would  you  call  me  a  personable 
man,  now  ? 

Ellen  (regarding  him  critically).  Well, — 
y — yes, — I  shouldn't  call  you  a  bad-looking 
chap.  (Coyly.)  And  when  you're  smartened 
up,  same  as  you  was  at  the  Social  the  other 
night,  you  look  real  nice. 

Tom  (pulling  down  waistcoat,  and  smiling 
complacently).  Ah! — Not  a  feller  a  girl  'ud 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with,  eh  ?  .... 
(stroking  his  chin,  and  scowling).  'Ow  did 
you  think  Mary  Ann  looked  ? 

EUen  (with  a  scornful  laugh).  Oh!  She 
didn't  look  like  nothing  at  all !  But  then  she 
don't  set  up  for  looks,  do  she  ?  (Listens.) 
There's  the  missis !  she  mustn't  catch  me 
here  jawing  to  you.  (Exit  hurriedly  L.  Jones 
examines  himself  with  obvious  gratification  in 
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the  glass,  but  moves  away  as  Mrs.  Brown  comes 
in  L.  Mrs.  Brown  is  intensely  well  meaning 
and  unworldly). 

Mrs.  Brown.  Good  morning,  Jones.  You 
want  to  see  the  Vicar  about  something  very 
special,  Ellen  tells  me. 

Tom.  Yes,  mum.  About  them  banns  o' 
mine. 

Mrs.  Brown  (sits  C.).  Oh,  yes  !  Sit  down. 
(Tom  sits  on  edge  of  chair  L.).  They  are  to  be 
put  up  to-morrow,  are  they  not  ? 

Tom  (twirling  his  hat,  and  shuffling  his  feet). 
Yes,  mum,  they  is.  .  .  Leastways,  they 
was. 

Mrs.  Brown.     Oh  ?     Anything  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  Well,  mum,  I'm  in  a  bit  of  a  *ole, 
mum. 

Mrs.  Brown  (in  a  tone  of  earnest  concern).  A 
hole,  Jones  ?  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  Is 
Mary  Ann,  er — not  (ahem)  willing  ? 

Tom.  Oh,  yes,  mum !  She's  willing,  but 
/  ain't  \ 

Mrs.  Brown.     But  how  shocking !     Really, 

Tom.  No,  mum,  it's  no  use  your  talkin'. 
It's  'er  overbearin'  temper,  an*  I  can't  put  up 
with  it  no  more.  .  .  You  know  the  old 
sayin',  mum,  "  Marry  in  'aste  ' 

Mrs.  Brown.  Haste  ?  Haven't  you  been 
keeping  company  eight  years  ? 

Tom.  We  'ave.  An'  that's  what's  brought 
it  'ome  to  me,  the  kind  o'  woman  she  is.  I 
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ain't  made  for  a  'en-pecked  'usban',  /  ain't, 
an*  if  'er  an*  me  got  spliced,  there'd  be  words 
in  the  'ome  before  the  day  was  out 

Mrs.  Brown  (with  a  pained  look).  Oh,  but 
Jones,  "  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,"  or 
should  do.  Surely  if  you  spoke  to  Mary  Ann  ? 

Tom  (with  scorn).  Spoke  to  'er  \  I've 
spoke  till  I'm  fair  sick  on  it.  But  she's  as 
obstinate  as  a  ole  pig,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Brown  (shaking  her  head).  It's  very 
wrong  to  talk  so.  Besides,  we  all  have  our 
faults. 

Tom.  We  'ave,  mum.  But  there's  faults 
and  faults,  and  a  cantankerous  female  ain't 
to  be  borne  with,  not  as  a  wife.  I've  thought 
so  many  a  time,  but  I  'adn't  the  sperrit  to 
back  out  o'  the  job.  (Reflectively.)  An'  then 
again,  of  course,  she  'as  got  a  nice  little  'ome, 
an'  a  tidy  business,  an'  I'd  only  'ave  to  'ang 
up  my  'at  there,  an*  take  it  easy,  if  I  could  but 
stummick  Mary  Ann.  But  there !  I  can't. 
I'd  sooner  face  a  angry  bull  than  a  narsty 
tempered  woman,  an'  as  for  livin'  with  'er, 
year  in  an'  year  out — 

Mrs.  Brown.  But — er — suppose  she  should 
sue  you,  for  breach  of  promise  ? 

Tom  (grinning).  She  won't  do  that,  mum ; 
I  made  sure  o'  that,  first  thing !  .  .  .  . 
"  Bless  yer,  no !  '  she  says,  "  it  wouldn't 
break  my  'eart  to  lose  yer  "  she  says.  "  But 
you've  passed  me  your  word,"  she  says, 
"  an'  I'll  'old  you  to  it,"  she  says,  "  till  you 
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can  tell  me  you're  ackshally  promised  to 
another  woman,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Brown  (drawing  herself  up).     Really  \ 

Tom.  Yes,  mum.  Them  was  'er  words. 
"  An'  I  don't  believe/1  she  says,  "  'as  there's 
another  woman  in  the  parish  as  'ud  look  at 
yer !  "  she  says,  "  leave  alone  as  our  banns 
'11  be  called  termorrer !  "  she  says,  an*  starts 
a-larfin',  fit  to  bust  'erself  ! 

Mrs.  Brown.  Most  unseemly !  /  see 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  (Gets  up.)  Well,  I 
suppose  you  would  like  the  Vicar  to  put  off 
publishing  the  banns  for  the  present  ?  which 
will,  of  course,  bring  Mary  Ann  to  her  senses. 

.     .     .     Is  not  that  your  idea  ? 

Tom  (who  has  also  risen).  Well,  mum,  what 
I  should  like  first  of  all,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tions, is  to  set  'ere  for  five  minutes,  and  think 
it  over,  quiet-like. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Very  sensible,  indeed,  Jones. 
Don't  act  in  a  hurry,  whatever  you  do. 

Tom  (meekly).    No,  mum. 

Mrs.  Brown.  You  just  think  it  well  over. 
(Goes  to  door  L.  and  turns).  Who  knows  but 
what  you  and  Mary  Ann  might  shake  down 
perfectly  ? 

Tom.  I'm  afraid  it  'ud  take  a  deal  o1 
shakin',  mum ;  a  deal  o'  shakin1 !  (Exit 
Mrs.  Brown.  Tom  grins  broadly  as  the 
door  shuts,  and  then  breaks  into  a  chuckle, 
after  which  he  goes  to  window  and  whistles 
twice.)  Ah !  There  yer  are,  my  girl. 
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Ellen  (ai  window).  Oh  !  /  didn't  come  for 
your  whistling !  I  just  happened  to  be 
passing  !  But  what  d'  you  want  ? 

Tom  (cautiously).  You  step  inside,  and 
I'll  tell  yer.  (Ellen  comes  in.)  Look  'ere, 
'ow  'd  you  like  to  git  married  ? 

Ellen.  Married  ?  Go  on  !  What  are  you 
talking  about  ? 

Tom.  Now  don't  you  go  firin'  up  when  a 
feller  only  asks  you  a  civil  question  !  What 
I  says  is — 'Ow  'd  you  like  to  git  married  ? 

Ellen.  Depends  who  it  was.  But  it's  no 
concern  o*  yours. 

Tom.  That's  as  may  be There's 

the  baker's  young  man, — so  I've  'eard 

Ellen  (with  contempt).  'Im  ?  He's  a  poor 
sawney,  he  is,  and,  so  I've  told  him  many's 
the  time! 

Tom.  Ow!  (grinning).  Then  p'raps  you'd 
sooner  'ave  me  than  'im,  if  I  was  to  be  'ad, 
so  to  speak ! 

Ellen.  Well,  I  should  think  so.  You  are  a 
man,  anyways,  whatever  else  you  ain't,  and 
he  ain't  much  better  than  a  turnip ! 

Tom  (drawing  nearer).  Look  you  'ere,  my 
dear.  'Ow  would  you  like  to  be  called  in 
Church  to-morrer,  along  o'  me  ? 

Ellen  (much  startled).  What  ?  M e  ?  Along 
o'  you  ?  whatever  do  you  mean  ? 

Tom.  Jus'  what  I  say.  My  banns  is 
goiu'  to  be  called  to-morrer,  an1  Mary  Ann's 
ain't, — not  if  I  knows  it. 
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Ellen.     Well,  I  never  ! 

Tom.  It's  as  true  as  I  stand  'ere.  There's 
goin'  to  be  another  name  than  'ers  called 
along  o'  mine,  an'  if  you'd  like  it  to  be  your 
name,  say  the  word,  me  dear  ! 

Ellen.  Well,  I  never !  And  whatever'd 
Mary  Ann  say  ? 

Tom.  That's  neither  'ere  nor  there.  I 
makes  you  an  offer,  an'  you  takes  it  or  leaves 
it, — see  ?  But  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  spare 
argyin'  over  it,  so  speak  up,  quick,  Ellen. 
(Picks  up  hat.)  If  you  won't,  there's  bound  to 
be  them  as  will. 

Ellen.     Ah  !    I  daresay  that's  true  enough. 

.  .  .  Well, — (with  a  coy  giggle).  I'll 
take  you,  Tom,  but,  lor',  I  do  feel  all  of  a 
tremble.  (Leans  up  against  chair.) 

Tom.  Come  on,  now  ; — you  just  pull  your- 
self together,  my  girl,  and  mum's  the  word. 
(Jerks  thumb  over  shoulder.)  They  won't 
know  we  ain't  been  thinkin'  on  it  this  long 
while.  There's  yer  missis  comin',  you'd  best 
get  away  quick.  .  .  .  'Ere ! 

Ellen.     Oh,  go  on  ! 

Tom.     Yes,  'ere  !  ! 

Ellen.  Oh  !  go  on  !  (Hasty  embrace,  and 
Ellen  hurries  out  at  door  R.  Tom  seats  him- 
self carefully  on  chair  L.  and  assumes  a  stolid 
appearance.  Enter  Mrs.  Brown.) 

Mrs.  Brown.  Well,  Jones !  (Jones  gets  up.) 
I  trust  you  have  come  to  a  suitable  decision. 
(Smothered  giggle  from  Ellen  outside.) 
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Tom  (passing  his  hand  over  his  mouth). 
Yes,  mum.  You'll  kindly  tell  the  Vicar  that 
I  want  my  banns  called  termorrer  same  as 
arranged. 

Mrs.  Brown.  I'm  thankful  to  hear  it.  I 
felt  sure  you  would  think  better  of  it. 

Tom  (fervently).  I  'ave,  mum.  (Goes  to- 
wards door  R.) 

Mrs.  Brown.  Good !  Then  you've  made 
up  your  mind  to  be  true  to  Mary  Ann  ? 

Tom  (at  door).  Well,  mum,  I  am  goin'  to 
be  called,  but  it  ain't  with  Mary  Ann.  It's 
with  Ellen,  mum,  your  'ousemaid.  Good 
mornin',  mum. 

(Exit,  leaving  Mrs.  Brown  shocked  and 
horrified.) 

CURTAIN. 


THE  TOOLIR 


A    DUOLOGUE. 

Characters  : — 

Elizabeth  Erie    )  each  occupying  an  alms- 

Thomas  Blythe  )  house  on  the  Riven  estate. 

Time :    Present  day. 

Scene :    Elizabeth's  living-room. 

Scene  I :  time,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a 
winter  morning. 

Scene  II :  time,  about  four- thirty  p.m. 
nearly  a  fortnight  later. 

SCENE   I. 

Elizabeth  is  discovered  sweeping ;  she  opens 
door  L,  and  sweeps  dust  out  on  to  path. 

Voice  without.     Marnin',  I^izbeth  ! 

Elizabeth.  Marnin',  Thomas !  Come  in, 
won't  ye  ?  come  in  !  an'  'ave  a  crack  wi'  me. 

(Enter  Thomas.) 

Thomas.  (He  puts  stick  in  corner  L,  and 
comes  forward  rubbing  his  hands.)  Well,  an' 
'ow  be  you  this  cold  marnin'  ? 

Elizabeth  (leaning  on  broom).  Ah!  the 
cold  do  get  into  my  pore  old  bones  somethin' 
crool.  An'  what  wi'  that,  an'  me  bad  sight, 
an'  not  bein'  able  to  git  about  easy,  I'm  in  a 
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bad  way,  I  am.  ...  Sit  ye  down,  Thomas, 
sit  ye  down.  (Hobbles  over  to  corner  to  put 
away  broom.)  But  there !  I  can't  expect 
nothin'  different  at  my  age.  An*  'ow  be  you 
feelin'? 

Thomas  (sits).  Pretty  middlin'  1  pretty 
middlin'  !  /  don't  get  no  younger,  neither  I 
An'  'ow's  the  toolip  goin'  on  ? 

Elizabeth  (shaking  her  head).  Ah  !  it  don't 
grow  as  well  as  I'd  'oped  for,  an'  I'm  bitter 
disapp'int' !  Yours'll  be  the  best  un  after  all, 
though  it  didn't  look  near  so  promisin'  as 
mine  at  the  start  (She  picks  up  a  duster 
and  limps  about  the  room  dusting  while  she 
talks.) 

Thomas.  But  you  ain't  seen  my  toolip 
this  long  while,  so  'ow  are  you  to  know  it's 
better  nor  yourn  ?  You  don't  know  nothin' 
about  it,  whether  it  be  or  it  baint ! 

Elizabeth.  That  I  do.  then!  Baker  was 
tellin'  me  only  this  marnin'  what  a  fine  up- 
standin'  flower  yours  were. 

Thomas  (contemptuously).  Baker  \  I  never 
'eard  as  *e  knowed  aught  about  flowers,  except 
the  sorts  'is  bread's  made  on ! 

Elizabeth.  Ay.  Thomas !  you  was  always 
such  a  one  for  your  joke. 

Thomas.  An'  what's  more,  I  don't  believe 
'e's  ever  clapped  eyes  on  my  toolip.  'Owever, 
anyways  I'll  take  care  to  put  it  where  no  one 
can  see  it,  this  very  day.  But  I  doubt  'e 
was  just  tryin'  to  get  a  rise  out  o'  you. 
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Elizabeth,  No,  no,  'e's  ketched  a  sight  o' 
your  plant  some'ow  or  other.  An'  'e  says  to 
me,  'e  says  : — "  Old  Master  Blythe's  toolip 
ull  lick  yourn  all  to  fits,"  'e  says,  "  if  it  go  on 
as  well  as  it  begun."  Them  was  'is  very 
words,  the  impident  feller  ! 

Thomas  (thoughtfully).  Ah!  Was  they 
indeed  ? 

Elizabeth.  They  was.  (Stands  still  facing 
Thomas.)  Ah,  Thomas,  it  ain't  that  I  grudge 
you  the  prize.  It's  only — only — (clasps  her 
duster  with  a  tragic  gesture)  that — I'd  so 
dearly  love  to  'ave  it  meself  ! 

Thomas.  Well,  it's  early  days  talkin' ; 
there's  a  longish  bit  o'  time  yet  awhile  afore 
the  show,  an'  your  plant  may  come  on  to  be 
finer  nor  mine  for  all  we  know.  Let's  'ave  a 
look  at  it.  (He  gets  up,  and  goes  to  table  in 
corner  R).  Lor  !  but  it  do  look  peaky,  don't 
it  ?  Still,  there's  plenty  o'  time, — plenty  o' 
time.  Very  like  that'll  be  a  proper  'andsome 
flower  afore  it's  done. 

Elizabeth  (dismally).  Oh,  yes!  maybe  it 
will,  when  it's  too  late  to  be  any  good,  an' 
someone  else  'as  took  the  prize.  That'll 
be  just  my  luck  ;  an'  only  what  I  ought  to  look 
for. 

Thomas  (turning  round).  Well,  you  sur- 
prise me,  L,izbeth,  you  do.  You're  a  fairly 
sensible  woman  mostly,  as  women  go,  take 
you  altogether,  an'  I  never  thought  you'd  be 
that  set  on  a  bit  of  a  prize. 
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Elizabeth  (sharply).  Well,  an*  'ow  about 
you  ?  Ain't  you  set  on  it  yourself  ? 

Thomas  (rubbing  his  head).  Maybe  I  am, 
come  to  think  on  it.  But  I  never  reckoned 
some'ow  as  you'd  care  much,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Elizabeth.  Then  you're  just  out ;  I  do 
care.  Eh  !  but  carin'  won't  git  me  the  prize, 
I  know  that  well  enough.  An'  I  know  I'd 
ought  to  be  use'  to  disapp'intments  by  this 
time,  seein'  what  a-many  I've  'ad  to  bear 
(Takes  duster  to  door,  and  shakes  it  out.)  Ay 
deary  me  !  that  I  'ave,  then.  But  I'd  such  a 
wonderful  fancy  to  git  this  'ere  prize,  for  I've 
never  got  one  yet  in  all  my  born  days ! 

Thomas.  Well,  that's  more  nor  /  can  say, 
ain't  it  ?  Recollec'  me  gettin'  a  prize  for 
runnin'  when  I  were  a  young  lad  ?  Ay, 
bless  yer  I  seems  as  if  I  could  'ear  the 
cheerin'  an'  all  now  1  ...  D'ye  mind, 
Lizbeth? 

Elizabeth.  Yes,  o'  course  I  mind.  Red  as 
a  turkey-cock  you  was  an'  looked  fit  to  bust, 
as  one  may  say.  An'  that  set  up  you  was 
too,  as  if  no-one  'ad  ever  won  a  prize  afore. 

Thomas.  Well,  well !  that's  the  way  oj 
young  lads,  ye  see.  An'  the  way  of  old  uns 
too,  seemin'ly,  for  I  won't  deny  I'd  be  proper 
proud  if  I  did  get  'is  lordship's  prize  for  the 
toolip.  I've  watched  an'  tended  that  there 
flower,  same  as  if  it  was  a  child  ! 

Elizabeth      (with     irritation).      Oh!       you 
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needn't  be  worryin'  yourself,  Thomas ;  you 
always  was  lucky.  You'll  git  the  prize,  most 
like.  Anyways,  if  you  don't,  it  won't  be  me 
as  will,  that's  all  /  know !  I  never  did  'ave 
no  luck,  never  ;  an'  I'm  sure  I  dunno  whyever 
I  should  'ave  expected  to  begin  now,  at  my 
time  o'  life. 

Thomas.  Choo !  choo !  Don't  talk  so 
ridic'lus,  Lizbeth.  To  'ear  you  go  on,  any- 
body'd  think  all  the  parish  was  competin1 
against  you,  instead  of  only  the  other  alms- 
houses.  You'd  ought  to  'ave  more  sense. 

Elizabeth.  Well,  you  needn't  be  so  sharp 
on  a  body. 

Thomas.  Sharp  !  Stuff  an'  nonsense  !  An' 
another  thing  I  can  tell  you,  there's  only  you 
an'  me  in  the  runnin'.  (Jerks  thumb  over 
shoulder.)  Them  two  old  bodies  won't  'ave 
nothin'  fit  to  show,  an'  they  knows  it.  But, 
bless  yer  !  they  ain't  worrying  theirselves,  not 
they  !  You  know  'is  lordship  promised  to  give 
a  somethin'  to  them  as  didn't  win  the  prize. 
Maybe  you'd  forgotten  that,  Lizbeth  ? 

Elizabeth.  No,  I  ain't  forgot  nothin'.  But 
'oo  wants  a  somethin'  ?  That's  not  the  same 
thing  as  gettin'  the  prize  ! 

Thomas.  More  it  ain't.  But  it's  next 
door  to  it,  an'  better  than  nothin'. 

Elizabeth.  That's  as  folk  may  think.  .  .  . 
No,  I'd  set  me  'eart  on  that  there  prize,  an' 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to  git  it,  an'  I'll  never  'ave 
another  chance,  not  at  my  age.  (Mournfully.) 
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I  doubt  I'll  never  see  another  winter,  Thomas  ; 
never  another  winter. 

Thomas  (cheerfully).  Go  on\  You  told  us 
that  last  year,  an1  the  year  before  that,  an' 
the  year  afore  that,  too !  God  willin'  you'll 
see  plenty  o1  winters  yet,  if  only  you'll  pluck 
up  a  bit  o'  sperrit ! 

Elizabeth.  No,  no !  I  ain't  long  for  this 
world.  I'm  sure  I  ain't 

Thomas.  That's  all  gammon.  If  you  was 
to  give  over  frettin'  an'  worrittin'  about  every 
trifle  you'd  be  a  different  woman  in  a  week. 

Elizabeth  (turning  upon  him).  An'  if  you 
was  to  give  over  preachin'  an'  lecturin'  your 
betters,  it  'ud  be  a  blessin' !  Ain't  it  enough 
that  you  should  'ave  all  the  luck,  without 
'oldin'  forth  that  way  to  them  as  aren't  so 
fortnit  ?  You  leave  me  be,  Thomas  Blythe, 
an1  mind  your  own  consarns,  an'  I'll  mind 
mine  1 

Thomas.  Bless  the  woman !  'Ow  she  do 
fly  out,  to  be  sure  !  But  you  didn't  ought  to 
turn  nasty,  Lizbeth,  for  I'm  only  speakin' 
for  your  own  good.  You  let  things  reg'lar 
get  on  your  nerves,  an'  worry  an'  fuss  over 
'em  till  it  seems  like  you  can't  get  no  pleasure 
out  o'  nothin1.  It  don't  matter  what  it  is — 
that  there  old  toolip,  or  anythin'  else  that 
comes  'andy ; — you  must  go  an'  make  a 
trouble  of  it. 

Elizabeth  (solemnly).  Ah!  we  can't  git 
past  our  natures,  Thomas,  an'  I'm  one  o' 
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those  as  'as  a  feeling  'eart, — a  very  feelin' 
'eart.  It's  the  feelin'  'eart  that  wears  a  body 
out. — An'  I'm  a  bit  extry  queer  to-day,  just 
same  as  if  I  wasgoin'  to  be  ill  again,  an'  what- 
ever 'ud  become  of  my  pore  toolip  then, 
I'd  like  to  know  ? 

Thomas  (slowly).  I  dunno.  I  dunno,  I'm 
sure. 

Elizabeth  (turning  away,  and  fidgeting  with 
the  things  on  the  dresser  or  table  for  a  few 
seconds).  Well,  then,  I  do.  (Pause ;  then 
she  goes  on  in  a  shaky  voice,)  Stands  to 
reason — I'd  lose — me  last — bit  o'  chance  (puts 
apron  surreptitiously  up  to  her  eyes.)  if  I  was 
— laid  by,  an'  couldn't — look  to  the 
plant. 

Thomas  (in  astonishment).  Well,  I'm  blest ! 
If  you  ain't  cryin'  for  that  there  old 
prize ! 

Elizabeth  (with  an  indignant  sob,  not  turning 
round).  Cryin'  ?  (Sniff.)  Me  cryin'  ? 
(Sniff.)  Whatever  'ull  you  say  next,  I 
wonder  ?  But  I'm  a  bit  upset  this  marnin', 
one  way  an1  another,  an'  all  of  a  tremble- 
like.  Leave  me  be,  an'  get  ye  gone,  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Yes,  I'd  best  be  goin1.  (Goes 
to  door,  and  picks  up  stick).  An'  don't  you 
be  so  down'earted,  my  girl.  Try  an'  pluck  up 
a  bit  o'  sperrit,  as  I  says  just  now,  an'  see  what 
that'll  do  for  ye. 

Elizabeth  (wiping  her  eyes).     Get  ye  gone ! 

.     .     .     Get    ye    gone !     (Thomas     stands 
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looking  at  her ;  is  about  to  speak,  but  thinks 
better  of  it,  and  goes  slowly  out,  looking  back 
as  he  goes.  Elizabeth  weeps  silently.) 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE    II. 

(Elizabeth  is  asleep  in  her  armchair,  her 
feet  up  on  another  chair,  and  a  blanket  over 
her.  Door  L  is  very  cautiously  opened,  and 
Thomas's  head  appears  round  it ;  he  looks 
about,  then  comes  softly  in,  pushing  the  door 
carefully  to  behind  him.  He  crosses  the  room 
on  tiptoe — keeping  a  wary  eye  on  Elizabeth — 
to  the  table  in  corner  R.,  takes  from  inside  his 
coat  a  pot  containing  a  fine  pink  tulip,  and  de- 
posits it  on  the  table.  He  then  picks  up  the  very 
weedy-looking  tulip  plant  already  there,  sur- 
veys it  with  many  grimaces  and  shakes  of  the 
head,  tucks  it  inside  his  coat,  noiselessly 
retraces  his  steps,  and  exit,  shutting  the  door 
very  quietly.  Elizabeth  snores  slightly.  (Pause.) 
Knock  at  door ;  there  is  no  reply,  and  knock 
is  repeated  more  loudly.  Elizabeth  stirs,  opens 
her  eyes,  and  calls  out  feebly,}  "  Come  in.  !  " 

(Enter  Thomas). 

Thomas  (innocently).  It's  only  me, 
Lizbeth.  I  jus'  stepped  round  to  ask  'ow 
you  was. 
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Elizabeth.  Not  much  to  boast  on !  But 
I'm  better ;  oh,  yes,  a  sight  better,  thank  ye 
kindly. 

Thomas  (drawing  up  chair  RC).  That's 
right, — I  see  Nurse  goin'  by  just  now,  an'  she 
says  you're  doin'  fine,  an1  she  ain't  comin'  no 
more. 

Elizabeth.  No,  she  ain't  comin'  no  more ; 
she's  gone  back  to  Setford.  I  can  scaggle 
along  by  myself  now.  Eh !  but  it's  been  a 
weary  time,  it  'as  indeed.  Why,  'ow  long  is 
it  since  you  was  in  'ere  last,  Thomas  ? 

Thomas.     Well,  now,  'ow  long  would  it  be  ? 

Elizabeth.  Goin'  on  for  a  fortnight,  I  do 
believe  !  That's  a  goodish  while,  ain't  it  ? 

Thomas.  Ay,  a  goodish  while.  An'  did 
Nurse  tell  you  what  a  fine  plant  your  toolip 
'ad  growed  ?  I  told  'er  to  be  suren  to ;  I 
thought  it  'ud  'earten  you  up  a  bit. 

Elizabeth  (brightening).  Yes,  she  told  me; 
she  said  it  'ad  growed  a  real  beauty,  an' 
gettin'  'andsomer  every  day.  But  she 
wouldn't  let  me  see  it ;  she  said  I  didn't 
ought  to  be  excited. 

Thomas.  An'  she  was  quite  right ;  I 
should  say  she'd  a  deal  o'  sense,  that  woman. 
But  I  'spose  there's  no  objection  to  your 
seein'  it  now  you're  better  ? 

Elizabeth.  No,  not  now  there  ain't.  I'm 
lookin'  forward  to  that.  You  go  an'  'ave  a 
look  at  it  first. 

Thomas  (getting  up).    Right yer  are,  my  girl. 
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(He  crosses  to  table  R.  and  picks  up  tulip.} 
Why,  Lizbeth  !  it's  a  grand  flower  ; — some- 
thin*  splendid !  You'd  ought  to  be  right 
down  proud  of  it.  Grand,  it  is,  an'  no 
mistake. 

Elizabeth.  Well,  I'm  glad  o'  that.  But 
t'isn't  much  use  if  other  folks'  is  grander. 

Thomas.  Ah  I  this  'ere  'ud  take  a  lot  o' 
beatin'.  Why,  it's  more  like  a  great  rose  nor 
anythin' ;  an'  ain't  it  a  colour  \  Blest  if  it 
won't  take  the  shine  out  o'  all  the  flowers  at 
the  show ! 

Elizabeth.  Ah  !  you  be  very  kind  to  praise 
up  my  toolip  like  that,  Thomas, — very  kind 
you  be.  But  I  doubt  we'll  'ear  a  different 
tale  when  we  see  yourn  an'  mine  together. 

Thomas  (putting  down  plant).  Oh !  Do 
you,  now  ?  Well,  that's  as  may  be.  But  I 
knows  a  good  flower  when  I  sees  it,  an'  this 
'ere— — 

Elizabeth  (interrupting  impatiently).  There  ! 
the  kettle's  bilin'.  P'raps  you'll  wet  the  tea 
for  me,  an'  save  me  movin'.  You  means  well, 
Thomas,  I  know  that — very  well,  you  means, 
but  I've  'ad  enough  o'  that  toolip.  It  may 
be  good,  but  it  ain't  the  best,  an*  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it  no  more. 

Thomas.  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear ! 
(He  makes  tea.) 

Elizabeth.  You'd  best  stop  an'  'ave  a  cup 
o'  tea  with  me.  The  milk'll  be  outside,  an' 
the  bread  is  yonder.  (Thomas  looks  about 
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vaguely.)  There,  man  I  right  before  you,  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Bless  me ! 
what  'elpless  critters  men  are  ! 

Thomas  (sturdily).  That  they  ain't.  An* 
anyways,  where  would  you  be  without  'em  ? 
tell  me  that !  (Puts  bread  on  table.)  Lor ! 
the  world  'ud  be  a  dull  place,  wi'  nowt  but  a 
pack  o'  females  clackin'  together ! 

Elizabeth.  A  deal  better  nor  if  it  were  all 
men,  drinkin'  an'  quarrelin'  an'  goin'  on ! 
There's  the  butter,  Thomas,  can't  ye  see  ? 
an'  the  knives  close  to  it  an'  all.  Lark-a- 
daisy  me  !  whatever  was  your  eyes  put  in 
your  yead  for  ? 

Thomas.  Ah !  If  I  was  to  make  as  good 
use  o'  my  eyes  as  you  do  o'  your  tongue,  I'd 
do  well  enough,  wouldn't  I  ?  There  ye  are, 
then.  (Puts  knives  and  butter  on  table  E.) 
An'  now  for  that  there  milk.  (Goes  to  door 
and  takes  in  milk  jug.) 

Elizabeth.  An'  there's  a  pot  o1  jam  on 
there  what  was  sent  down  from  the  'All.  I 
couldn't  eat  it  when  I  were  ill,  but  it  done  me 
good  to  set  an'  look  at  it. 

Thomas  (fetching  jam  and  opening  it).  Well, 
that's  more  nor  I  can  understand.  /  shouldn' 
get  much  satisfaction  out  o'  lookin'  at  some- 
thin'  I  couldn't  eat,  not  me  !  But  the  female 
seek, — well,  they're  past  understandin'  by  a 
plain  man.  I  give  up  the  job  a  long  while 
ago.  (He  arranges  rest  of  tea  things.) 

Elizabeth.     An'  the  best  thing  you  could  do. 
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We  wasn't  never  meant  to  understand  one 
another, — only  to  put  up  with  each  other  as 
best  as  we  could !  Now  sit  ye  down,  do, 
Thomas ;  don't  go  fidgetin'  round  no  more. 

(Thomas  sits,  and  they  begin  tea.  Thomas 
looks  round  at  tulip.) 

Thomas.  Ah  !  that  there  toolip  o'  yourn, 
I  can't  'elp  talkin'  of  it,  L,isbeth  ;  it  does  my 
'eart  good  to  look  at  it.  An'  only  three  days 
to  the  show — only  three  days ! 

Elizabeth  (curtly.)  I  dessay.  It  don't 
matter  much  to  me  when  it  is,  for  I  ain't 
goin'. 

Thomas.  Ain't  goin'  ?  Why,  it's  only  a 
step,  an'  you'll  be  well  enough,  Nurse  said. 

Elizabeth.     Maybe.     But  I  ain't  goin'. 

Thomas.  Oh,  yes  !  you'd  best  go  ;  I  could 
take  you  round  in  the  chair. 

Elizabeth.  You  could;  but  I'll  not 
trouble  you.  I'd  git  tired  an'  put  about  all 
for  nowt,  an1  I'm  best  at  home. 

Thomas.  No,  you  ain't  It'd  do  you  a 
power  o'  good  to  get  out  among  the  folks,  an' 
see  the  flowers  an'  all.  A  long  way  better  for 
you  than  to  set  at  'ome  mopin'. 

Elizabeth.     An'  'oo  says  I'd  be  mopin'  ? 

Thomas.  I  says  it,  an'  knows  it.  An'  you 
knows  it  too. 

Elizabeth.  I  don't  know  nothin'  of  the 
kind.  If  a  body  what  ain't  been  well  'as  a 
fancy  to  set  quiet  in  'er  own  'ome,  can't  she 
do  it,  without  anyone  passin'  remarks  ? 
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Thomas  (impressively).  If  a  body  'asn't 
got  the  sense  to  know  'er  own  luck,  well, 
someone  else  'as  eot  to  p'int  it  out  to  'er, 
that's  all ! 

Elizabeth.  I  dunno  what  you  mean.  If 
you  was  to  speak  out  plain  maybe  I'd  under- 
stand you. 

Thomas.  Maybe  you  would.  Well  then, 
look  you  'ere.  You're  a-goin'  to  get  that  there 
prize,  as  sure  as  I'm  settin  on  this  chair  \ 

Elizabeth  (eagerly,  grasping  the  arms  of  her 
chair).  Thomas  \  I  ain't  \ 

Thomas.  That  you  are,  then.  Now  don't 
go  an'  get  excited,  but  set  quiet,  an'  I'll  bring 
you  the  toolip  so  as  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Elizabeth.  Why,  I  can't  'ardly  believe  it. 
Sure  you're  not  makin'  fun  on  me,  Thomas  ? 

Thomas  (with  fine  indignation,  as  he  gets 
up) .  What  ?  Me  tell  you  you  was  goin'  to 
get  the  prize  when  you  wasn't  ?  Ain't  you 
known  me,  boy  an'  man,  all  my  life,  and  you 
think 

Elizabeth  (hastily).  No,  no.  I  don't  think 
nothin'  at  all.  But  you  know  your  plant  was 
finer  nor  mine  at  one  time. 

Thomas  (crosses  to  table  R.).  Well,  an' 
what  if  it  was  ?  That's  not  to  say  as  it'll 
stop  so,  is  it  ?  Why,  bless  me !  there's  no 
two  ways  about  it.  This  is  the  finest  toolip 
ever  I  see  !  lyook-a-there,  my  girl ;  if  that 
don't  satisfy  you  I  dunno  what  would.  Ain't 
it  a  beauty,  now,  just  about  ?  (He  puts  it 
before  her.) 
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Elizabeth  (admiringly).  My!  ain't  it, 
then  ?  Yes,  I  reckon  it's  the  'andsomest  / 
ever  seen.  An'  you're  sure  yours  isn't  'and- 
somer,  if  you  was  to  tell  truth  ? 

Thomas  (dramatically).  Now  just  'ark  to 
the  woman !  Didn't  I  say  two  minutes  ago 
as  that  was  the  finest  toolip  ever  I  see  ? 

Elizabeth  (nodding  her  head).  Ay,  you  did 
— you  did. 

Thomas.  Then  what  are  you  talking  about? 
My  toolip  finer  than  that  ?  Well,  it  aint,  an' 
I  never  spoke  a  truer  word  ! 

Elizabeth.  Well  I  never !  It  do  seem 
wonderful  mine  should  a'  turned  out  the  best 
after  all.  But  you  took  a  deal  o'  trouble  over 
yours,  Thomas ;  I  dessay  it's  a  good  flower, 
too. 

Thomas.  I  dessay  it  is.  An'  I  dessay 
you'd  like  to  'ave  a  look  at  it !  Well,  I've  no 
objections ;  seein's  believin',  so  they  say ; 
I'll  fetch  it  along.  You  bide  quiet  till  I  come 
back.  (Exit.) 

(Elizabeth  fumbles  for  her  spectacles,  slowly 
puts  them  on,  and  peers  closely  at  the  tulip, 
with  admiring  ejaculations.) 

(Re-enter  Thomas  carrying  tulip.) 

Thomas.  Well,  Lizbeth,  'ere  you  are.  (He 
puts  it  down  beside  the  other.)  What  do  you 
think  o'  that  ? 

Elizabeth.  Why,  Thomas,  oo'd  'a  thought 
it  ?  it  ain't  near  so  fine  !  You  was  quite  right. 

Thomas.  Quite  right  ?  O'  course  I  was 
quite  right.  Not  much  doubt  which'll  get 
the  prize,  is  there  ? 
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Elizabeth.  No,  that's  true  enough.  But 
you're  disappointed,  Thomas,  I'm  af eared. 

Thomas  (loudly}.  Disappointed?  Not  me; 
I've  got  more  sense.  I'm  a  reasonable  man, 
/  am. 

Elizabeth.  Well,  I'm  real  glad  you  don't 
mind.  .  .  .  Just  fancy  me  gettin'  a  prize 
after  all,  at  my  time  o'  life  !  Ah !  I'm  a 
'appy  woman  this  day. 

Thomas.  That's  good  news,  that  is.  An' 
when  I  goes  to  the  show,  as  you  ain't  goin', 
I'll  be  sure  an'  bring  you  word  what  all  the 
folks  says  about  your  fine  toolip.  (With  a 
sigh,  picking  up  the  plant.}  Ay,  they'll  be 
crowdin'  round  it  as  thick  as  bees,  admirin' 
of  it. 

Elizabeth  (with  pride}.  That  they  will. 
(Pause ;  then,  insinuatingly}  Thomas,  I  ope' 
you  didn't  think  me  ongrateful,  did  you  ? 

Thomas  (star  tied  >  but  cautious).  Ongrate- 
ful? What  for? 

Elizabeth.  Why,  about  you  takin'  me  to  the 
show. 

Thomas.  Oh  !  no.  I  dunno  as  I  did,  not 
perticler.  Why  ? 

Elizabeth.  'Cause  I  was  just  thinkin' — 
p'raps  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  me  to  stop  away, 
if  I  was  anyways  able  to  go.  An'  I  like  to  do 
what's  right;  specially  after  learnin'  the 
lesson  I  'ave  this  day  ! 

Thomas.     An'  what  might  that  be  ? 

Elizabeth.     Why,  that  them  as  is  'umble,  an' 

t 
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don't  expect  nothin',  does  git  their  deserts 
now  an1  again,  in  spite  o  everybody  \  (She 
nods  her  head  defiantly.} 

Thomas  (drily).  Ah!  In  spite  o'  every- 
body\ 

Elizabeth.  Yes.  (Draws  the  small  tulip 
towards  her.)  But  it  don't  prevent  me  bein' 
sorry  as  your  toolip  should  'a  turned  out  such 
a  pore  measly  object,  though  I  am  proud  o' 
mine  bein'  so  big  an'  fine.  .  .  .  Why, 
it  don't  seem  no  time  since  it  was  only  jus* 
above  ground,  an' — so's  I  might  see  'ow  fast 
it  growed, — I  tied  a  bit  o'  green  wool  round 
it,  as  it  might  be  'ere.  Why, — why ! — 
whatever's  this  ?  'Ere  is  the  wool  1  .... 
no,  it  can't  be,  for  this  is  your  toolip  !  .  .  . 
Yes,  it  is  though,  I  do  believe,  the  very  same 
bit  o'  wool ! 

Thomas  (all  taken  aback).  Bit  o'  wool? 
Nonsense,  there  ain't  no  wool !  'Ere,  give  us 
'old,  Lizbeth,  for  I've  got  to  be  goin'— d'ye 
'ear  ?  (He  seizes  pot,  but  Elizabeth  clutches 
it  desperately,  and  retains  it.) 

Elizabeth  (unwinding  and  holding  up  a  tail 
of  preen  wool).  Ain't  no  wool?  What  d'you 
call  that  then  ? 

Thomas.  I  dunno  ;  just  nothin', — some- 
thin'  as  caught  in  it,  I  s'pose.  Give  us  'old, 
quick  ;  I  can't  stop  no  longer. 

Elizabeth.  I  reckon  you'll  'ave  to  stop  till 
we've  'ad  this  out.  You've  got  to  explain 
this  'ere  wool. 
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Thomas  (trying  to  collect  his  wits) .  I — I — I 
don't  know  why  ever  you're  makin'  a  fuss ! 
Why  shouldn't  /  'ave  tied  a  bit  o'  wool  round, 
too? 

Elizabeth.  I  dunno  why  you  shouldn't,  but 
I  know  you  didn't,  or  you'd  'a  said  so  afore  1 

Thomas.  Well,  you  jumped  on  me  so 
sudden- like,  I  didn't  'ardly  know  what  I  was 
sayin', — that's  all !  Now  give  us  the  toolip, 
L,izbeth,  without  no  more  nonsense,  for  I 
want  to  go  'ome. 

Elizabeth  (shaking  her  head).  No,  no, 
Thomas,  you  ain't  a-goin'  'ome  yet  awhile, — 
you  listen  to  me.  This  'ere  is  my  toolip. 

Thomas.     You've  no  call  to  think  so. 

Elizabeth.  I  don't  think  it,  I  knows  it. 
You  changed  *em\  I  dunno  fow  you  done  it, 
or  when  you  done  it,  but  you  done  it.  You 
changed  'em  \ 

Thomas  (cornered).     Changed  'emP 

Elizabeth.     Yes,  changed  'em. 

Thomas  (helplessly).    Changed  'em  ? 

Elizabeth.  Yes ;  changed  'em !  What  do 
you  want  to  go  sayin'  my  words  after  me  for, 
same  as  a  parrot  ? 

Thomas  (dully  repeating).     Parrot? 

Elizabeth.  Yes ;  parrot  1  Now,  look  you 
'ere,  Thomas  Blythe.  You're  a  good  man, 
an'  a  kind  man,  an'  you  done  a  thing  for  me 
as  I  wouldn't  'a  done  for  you ;  I  owns  it. 
But  Elizabeth  Erie  ain't  the  woman  to  take 
what  don't  belong  to  'er,  whether  it's  a  prize 
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or  the  credit  o'  gettin1  it,  or  anythin'  else. 
So  'ere's  your  toolip  (she  pushes  the  big  one 
towards  him),  an'  if  ever  a  man  deserved  a 
prize,  it's  you,  Thomas. 

Thomas  (earnestly).  I — don't  want  it, 
Lizbeth ;  I'd  sooner  things  stopped  as  they 
was.  Prizes  an'  that  is  more  to  a  female  than 
they  is  to  a  man  when  all's  said.  An'  if  it 
'adn't  been  for  that  there  old  dratted  bit  o' 
wool,  you'd  never  have  found  out. 

Elizabeth  (slowly  getting  out  of  her  chair). 
Maybe  not.  But  I'm  glad  I  did  find  out,  for 
it  wouldn't  'ave  been  fair  nor  right.  .  .  . 
No,  no ;  you  take  your  toolip — (she  puts  it, 
with  a  shaky  hand  into  his) — an*  your  prize 
when  the  time  come, — an'  my  blessin'  with 
'em  !  An'  p'raps — you  was  right — (puts  her 
hand  on  his  arm) — an*  I'll  live  to  see  another 
whiter  after  alL 

Thomas  (patting  her  hand).  Ay!  An' 
maybe  win  a  prize  yet ! 

CURTAIN. 


WRONG   AGAIN! 

A    DUOLOGUE. 

Characters  : — 

Mrs.  Stiggins,  an  old  woman. 
Mrs.  Evans,  a  buxom  young  widow. 
(They  are  next-door  neighbours.) 

Scene  :— 

The  yard,  or  the  kitchen,  of  Mrs.  Evan's 
cottage. 

When  curtain  rises  Mrs.  Evans  is  blacking 
a  pair  of  shoes. 

Enter  Mrs.  Stiggins,  slowly,  leaning  on  stick. 

Mrs.    Stiggins.     Marnin',    Mis'    Evans ! 
Deary- me  !   it  be  quite  chilly,  that  it  be. 

Mrs.  Evans.  No,  it  ain't ;  not  to  anyone 
as  'as  work  to  do  to  keep'  em  warm.  It's 
standin'  about  haverin'  an'  gossiping  that 
chills  the  blood  in  a  body's  veins.  (Brushes 
shoe  vigorously.)  Chilly]  .  .  .  there's 
some  folks  must  always  be  grumblin'. 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  I  warn't  grumblin' !  I 
only  passed  a  remark,  an'  you  go  an'  take  me 
up !  ...  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mis' 
Evans,  it  ain't  good  for  ye  to  live  all  alone, 
It  gits  on  yer  nerves,  an'  sets  ye  all  on  edge, 
like. 
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Mrs.  Evans  (contemptuously).  Go  along 
with  you !  It  don't  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I've  got  no  time  for  nerves  an*  that,  thanks  be. 
Nerves  \  Pack  o'  rubbish,  /  call  'em ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Don't  tell  me !  When 
folks  'as  lived  all  alone  along  o'  their  selves 
some  while,  they  gets  that  erritable  that 
nothing  can't  go  right  wi'  'em.  You  didn't 
ought  to  live  alone  no  more,  mark  me  1 

Mrs.  Evans.  Well,  I'm  the  best  judge  o' 
that,  and  I  like  me  own  company  best,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Stiggins. 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  That's  easy  said,  when  ye 
'aven't  got  no  other !  I'm  sure  my  Tom  has 
said  to  me — time  and  agen,  he's  said,  "  Laws  ! 
Mother,  'ow  precious  lonely  Mis'  Evans  must 
be  all  alone  by  'erself  !  ' 

Mrs.    Evans   (scornfully).     Tom\     

Very  kind  of  Tom,  I'm  sure,  but  he's  quite 
wrong,  and  so  you  can  tell  him.  Not  that 
there's  anything  wonderful  in  that,  for  he's 
never  right ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Well,  there  now !  ain't 
it  true  what  I  say,  how  erritable  ye  do  get 
livin'  all  by  yersefi  ? 

Mrs.  Evans.  I'd  get  a  deal  more  erritable 
livin'  with  anyone  else !  And  as  for  Tom,  if 
he  was  to  mind  his  own  consarns,  it  'ud  be 
better  for  all  on  us.  But  there !  (collects 
shoes,  brushes,  etc.)  I  can't  stop  chafferin' 
'ere  about  Tom  all  day.  I've  got  me  washin' 
to  do.  (Clatters  off  noisily.) 
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Mrs.  Stiggins  (looking  after  her,  and 
solemnly  shaking  her  head).  L,ark-a-daisy  me  : 
— Lark- a- daisy  me  I — 

(Re-enter  Mrs.  Evans,  carrying  a  basket  of 
clothes.  She  dumps  it  down,  keeping  her  back 
turned  to  Mrs.  Stiggins,  and  takes  out  the 
clothes,  shaking  them  before  hanging  them  on 
the  line ;  doing  all  with  ostentatious  hurry  and 
bustle.) 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Bless  the  woman !  What 
a  mortal  'urry  ye  do  be  in  ! 

Mrs.  Evans  (ungraciously,  over  her  shoulder). 
Oh  !  you're  still  there,  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Ay  !  I'm  'ere  right  enough 
— 'Ow  ye  do  slave  yerself  to  be  sure  !  You'll 
not  live  to  be  as  old  as  me,  without  you  take 
a  bit  o'  rest  now  an1  agen. 

Mrs.  Evans  (tartly).  Well,  there  ain't  no 
particler  sense  as  /  can  see  in  livin'  to  be  so 
wonderful  old,  an'  dependin'  on  your  re- 
lations. (Pegs  more  garments  on  the  line.) 
Them  little  black  folks,  pigmies  as  they  call 
'em,  what  was  brought  over  from  foreign 
parts, — when  they  gets  a  bit  wobbly,  and  past 
their  work,  they  jest  climbs  up  the  tallest 
tree,  and  chucks  theirselves  down !  They 
don't  'old  with  livin'  on  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
bein'  a  burden  on  their  families,  they  don't ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  More  shame  to  'em !  We 
was  put  'ere  by  Them  Above,  and  'ere  we'd 
ought  to  bide  till  our  time  come.  They 
black  'eathen  don't  know  no  better,  bein' 
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dwarfs  an'  all,  but  we  didn't  ought  to  go  by 
them. 

Mrs.  Evans.  I  don't  go  by  nobody  but 
meself — An'  I  always  does  what's  right. 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  I  dunno  as  you  do.  If  you 
done  what  was  right,  to  my  way  o'  thinkin', 
you'd  take  an'  marry  my  Tom,  when  ye 

know  'e's  that  set  on  it 'Stead 

o'  that,  ye  just  treat  'm  like  the  dirt  under 
yer  feet,  an'  yet  e1  don't  drink,  nor  'e  don't 
swear,  an'  'e'U  set  as  quiet  over  the  fire  of  an 
evenin'  as  my  old  tabby.  Ay !  set  there, 
'e  will,  by  the  hour  together,  never  doin' 
nothin'  at  all.  ...  Ye  don't  see  a  man 
like  that,  not  every  day  o'  the  week ! 

Mrs.  Evans  (standing  defiantly,  arms  akimbo) 
A  man  \  Well,  there !  Some  folks  'as  one 
notion  of  what's  a  man,  an'  some  'as  another. 

.  .  .  An'  as  for  marryin', — I've  took 
the  marryin'  job  once,  an'  maybe  that  was 
once  too  often.  (Business  with  clothes  line.) 
An1  then, — Stiggins  \  Whoever  'card  the  like 
o'  such  a  ungodly  name  !  Maybe  you're  used 
to  it,  seein'  you've  'ad  it  such  a  time  an'  all, 
but  it .ain't  one  I'd  care  to  put  me  pen  to.  .  .  . 
Stiggins  \  ...  I  reckon  Evans  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Deary  me  !  You're  mighty 
particler,  you  be.  One  name's  as  good  as 
another,  an*  anyways  it  ain't  worth  worrittin' 
over. 

Mrs.  Evans.     Maybe  not,  if  it  was  the  only 
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thing  to  take  objection  to,  but  it  ain't,  not  by 
a  long  way. — But  there !  we've  'ad  enough 
o'  Tom ;  I've  got  me  work  to  think  of. 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  O'  course  I  know  you 
fretted  a>  bit  for  your  first,  but  you  know  'is 
ways  an'  tempers  was  terrible  trying,  an' 
Tom  'ud  make  a  nice  change  for  ye. 

Mrs.  Evans.     H'mm ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  A  second  wife  or  'usband 
may  'ave  their  faults,  but  they're  bound  to  be 
different  to  the  first  one's,  so  a  body's  more 
ready  to  put  up  wi'  'em.  Ay !  dear !  but 
my  Tom  knows  well  enough  ye'll  never  take 
'im.  Only  this  marnin'  'e  says  it,  "  an' 
maybe,"  'e  says,  "  it's  out  o'  respeck  for  pore 
old  Sam  Evans,"  'e  says. 

Mrs.  Evans  (sharply).  Then  it  ain't 
nothin'  of  the  kind.  My  Sam  says  to  me 
many  a  time,  "  Mary,"  'e  says,  "  Don't  think 
nothin'  about  me  when  I'm  dead  an'  gorn/ 
'e  says,  "  but  take  another  'usband  if  it  suits 
your  mind,"  'e  says. 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Ah !  poor  Sam !  did  he, 
now  ?  I  reckon  'e  knew  you'd  suit  your  mind, 
whether  or  no !  'E  warn't  no  fool,  Sam 
warn't.  But  'e'd  a  tidy  sharp  tongue  of  'is 
own,  same  as  you  'ave  yerself.  Tom  always 
said  you  was  bound  to  be  cat  and  dog 
together. 

Mrs.  Evans  (with  heat).  Tom's  bound  to  be 
wrong,  if  'e  gives  his  opinion  about  anything 
in  this  blessed  world.  'E's  always  wrong,  an' 
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always  'as  been,  an'  always  will  be !  (Puts 
peg  into  her  mouth.) 

Mrs.  Stiggins  (acidly).  An'  I  s'pose  'e 
thinks  it  'ud  be  nice  to  'ave  a  piece  o'  per- 
fection same  as  you  'andy,  to  set  'im  right  all 
the  while ! 

Mrs.  Evans  (her  mouth  full  of  clothes-pegs). 
That's — that's— (removes  peg)  just  about  what 
'c  do  think  I 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  Well,  there  !  I  call  it  down- 
right onnatural  for  a  body  to  think  so  much 
of  'erself  as  what  you  do ! — (with  malice) 
But  I  dessay  it  makes  up  to  you  a  bit  for  not 
bein'  most  other  folks'  fancy ! 

Mrs.  Evans  (turning  upon  her).  An'  who 
says  I  ain't  other  folks'  fancy  ?  You  don't 
know  nothing  about  it ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  I've  got  eyes  hi  me  'ead, 
an'  ears  too,  an'  I  use  'em,  what's  more ; 
an'  know  'ow  you  sets  some  folks  agin  you 
with  that  tongue  o'  yoursj  .  .  .  But  I 
puts  it  down  to  your  worldn'  so  'ard,  day  in 
an'  day  out ;  a  little  rest  'ud  make  a  different 
woman  on  ye.  .  .  .  Tom  often  says 
ye'd  be  twice  the  woman  ye  be,  if  you'd  take 
a  bit  of  a  'oliday  once  in  a  way. 

Mrs.  Evans.  'Oliday  \  I  don't  want  no 
'oliday ;  if  folks  would  let  me  alone  that'd 
be  'oliday  enough  for  me.  What  does  Tom 
want  to  poke  'is  nose  in  for  ?  And  e's  wrong 
again,  same  as  usual.  What  a  man  it  is  ! 
'E  couldn't  be  right  if  'e  tried.  (Sniffs.) 
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1m  and  'is  'olidays !  Why  can't  'e  let  me 
be,  that's  what  /  want  to  know  ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  It  ain't  no  good  talkin'  to 
you  to-day,  as  I  can  see.  If  a  body  open  'er 
mouth,  you  go  an'  contradict  'er  flat ! 

Mrs.  Evans  (sharply).  .No,  I  don't!  I 
don't  do  nothin'  o'  the  sort ! 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  That  you  do,  then,  an* 
I'm  getting  sick  on  it.  There  \  it's  gone 
twelve ;  I  must  go  an'  see  after  Tom's  bit  o1 
dinner.  (Gets  up,  helping  herself  with  her 
stick.)  An,  look  you  'ere,  Mis'  Evans,  I 
ain't  sure  now  but  what  Tom's  a  fool  to  go 
wantin'  you  for  'is  wife  an'  all.  (Nods  her 
head  spitefully.) 

Mrs.  Evans  (smiling).  Ah!  Tom  knows 
which  side  'is  bread  is  buttered !  'E  ain't 
got  much  sense,  but  'e's  got  enough  for  that. 

Mrs.  Stiggins  (with  rising  anger,  in  a  high 
quavering  voice).  An'  then  again,  I  dunno  as 
I'm  so  particler  anxious  as  all  that  to  'ave 
you  for  my  darter- in-law,  an'  so  I  tells  ye  ! — 
There's  plenty  I'd  sooner  see  in  my  place  nor 
you,  an'  I  doubt  we're  well  rid  on  ye,  both  on 
us. 

Mrs.  Evans  (smiling  more  broadly,  as  she 
picks  up  basket).  Do  you,  now  ? 

Mrs.  Stiggins.  That  I  do.  An'  if  you're 
thinkin'  Tom'll  be  disappointed  anyways,  'e 
won't,  for  'e's  knowed  it  all  along.  This  very 
day  'e  says  to  me,  "  Mother,"  'e  says,  "  that 
there  woman'U  never  take  me,"  'e  says. 
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Mrs.  Evans  (with  another  radiant  smile}. 
Then  'e  was  wrong  again  \  And  if  'e  likes  to 
come  an'  see  me  'isself,  instead  of  'iding 
be'ind  'is  mother's  skirts,  I'll  tell  'im  so  to  'is 
face.  Good  marnin'  ! 

(Exit.  Mrs.  Stiggins  remains  speechless 
and  open-mouthed.) 

CURTAIN. 
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My  Own  Reciter.      By  ALFRED   H.   MILES.    Crown  8vo 

Is.  net. 

The  Timei  says  :— "  Mr.  Miles  has  a  lonflist  of  books  to  his  credit,  which  hart  done 
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Is.  net  ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d,  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net ;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt  top,  4s.  net. 

••  An  admirable  selection.  There  is  no  better  volume  of  recitations  with  women  for 
tbek  subject."— Belfast  News  Letter  i 
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Monologues,  Duologues,  Dialogues,  and  Playlets  for  Home  and 
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"  Brightly  written  and  actable:  The  book  should  not  be  missed  by  those  who 
wish  to  give  an  entertainment  at  home,  on  the  concert  platform,  or  in  a  hall  where 
elaborate  scenery*  is  not  available." — Playgoer  and  Society: 

A   Book  of    Short  Plays.        MRS.    D«  COURCY  LAPPAN. 

Author  of  "Bonnie  Kate,"  "The  Dream  of  h«r  Life,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

A  volume  of  short  plays,  most  of  which  hav«  stood  the  test  of 
performance.  One  has  become  the  copyright  for  theatre  purposes  of 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  and  one  has  evoked  words  of  praise  from  Lord 
Roberts.  Two  have  been  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  one  at 
Oxford. 

The  Perfidious  Marriage  and   other  Plays. 

LEONABD  HENBLOWE.  Author  of  "How  Art  You?"  Crown  8vo, 
Paper  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  of  one-act  plays  includes  a  drama,  a  comedy,  and  two  farces.  Three 
of  these  plays,  which  can  be  performed  without  difficulty  by  amateurs,  have  been  pro- 
duced with  considerable  success  at  West  End  theatres. 
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THE  "EVERYDAY'    SERIES 

Edited  by  GERTRUDE  PAUL 

Each  book  contains  a  Recipe  for  every  day  in  the 
Tear,  including  February  agth.  In  crown  8vo,  strongly 
bound,  in.  net  each. 

The  Everyday  Vegetable  Book.  By  F.  K. 

The  Everyday  Soup  Book.  By  G.  P. 

The  Everyday  Eoonomical  Cookery  Book.    By 

A.  T.  K. 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.  By  F.  K. 

-  If  you  want  a  tasty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year,  you  can  do  nothing  tettec 
than  purchase  a  copy  of  the  "  Everyday  Pudding  Book.'  "—Rtftrtt. 

The  Everyday  Savoury  Book.    By  MARIE  WORTH 

"  Nothing  could  to  clearer."— School  Guardian. 


Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole 
interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  and 
Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious.  By  EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel 
Gubbins ').  Crown  8vo,  4th  edition,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Saturday  Rtvuw  :— "  Sportsmen,  stockbrokers,  and  others  with  large  appetites, 
robust  yet  sensitive  palates,  and  ample  means,  will  find  it  invaluable  when  they 
are  ordering  the  next  little  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male  friends." 

The  Diner'B  Out  Vade  Mecum.  A  Pocket  "  What's 
What"  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  Functions,  etc., 
etc.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Author  of  "The  New  Standard 
Elocutionist,"  etc.  In  fcap.  8vo  (6|  by  3 1),  cloth  bound,  round 
corners,  is.  6d.  net.  Leather,  ss.  net. 
Intended  to  help  the  diffident  and  inexperienced  at  Dinners,  Teas, 

At  Homes,  Receptions,  Balls  and  Suppers,  with  hints  on  Etiquette. 

Dress.  After-Dinner  Speaking,  Story-Telling,  Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

My  Own  Reciter.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Author  of 
"  The  Diner's-Out  Vade  Mecum,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  is.  net. 

"Th*  Ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement  Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the 
people."—  Bookman. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.     One  of  the  two  funniest  books  in 

the  world.    By  E.  W.  COLE.    384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
The  mission  of  mirth  is  well  understood.    ••  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat  "  is 
a  common  proverb,  and  the  heal  thin  ess  of  humour  goes  without  saying. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor-  2x0  SERIES.  The  other  of  the 
two  funniest  books  in  the  world.  By  E.  W.  COLE.  440  pp.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

Dr.  Blues  had  an  extensive  practice  until  the  Fun  Doctor  set  up 
la  opposition,  but  now  Fun  Doctors  are  in  requisition  everywhere, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

***  PREVIOUS  LISTS  CANCELLED. 
A    GREAT    LITERARY    DISCOVERY. 


The  Victor  Hugo— Drouet  Love  Letters. 

(Preliminary  A  nnouncement. ) 

What  is  described  as  the  most  fascinating  and  notable  human 
document  seen  for  many  years  has  just  been  discovered  in  Paris  by 
a  distinguished  French  author,  whose  work  has  received  the  crown 
of  the  Academy.  This  writer,  after  ten  years'  patient  work,  has 
brought  to  light  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Juliette  Drouet, 
a  French  actress,  to  Victor  Hugo.  Becoming  devotedly  attached  to 
the  great  novelist  when  he  first  noticed  her  playing  a  humble  part 
in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  Juliette  followed  him  in  his  exile  to  Brussels, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where  she  inspired  some  of  his  greatest  poems. 
Her  letters  to  him— passionate  and  tender  outpourings  of  her 
devotion— number  in  all  15,000,  and  of  these  a  careful  selection  is 
now  being  prepared  for  publication  by  a  committee  of  French  scholars. 
Needless  to  say  an  exceptionally  high  value  has  been  set  on  the 
various  copyrights.  The  services  of  a  lady  well-known  in  London 
Society  and  in  literary  circles  have  been  engaged  as  editor  and 
translator.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  letters,  which 
are  not  only  among  the  most  charming  love-letters  ever  written,  but 
also  throw  an  invaluable  light  upon  the  character  of  Victor  Hugo,  to 
be  published  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  and  each  of  the  chief 
European  capitals.  Students  of  French  literature  to  whom  an 
opportunity  of  reading  some  of  the  letters  has  been  given,  declare  that 
the  new  information  and  the  new  point  of  view  thus  obtained  is  of 
intense  value.  A  notable  monograph  on  Victor  Hugo  from  the  pen 
of  the  writer  who  is  responsible  for  the  discovery  will  be  included 
with  the  Letters.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  series  of 
illustrations  from  the  Victor  Hugo  Museum,  to  add  to  the  value  of 
the  English  Edition. 


The  Queens  of  Aragon  :  Their  Lives  and  Times.   By 

E.  L.  MIRON.  Author  of  "  Duchess  Derelict :  the  Wife  of  Cesare 
Borgia."  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  the  lives  of  the  twenty-six  ladies  who  were 
queen-consorts  of  Aragon  from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  that  state 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century,  until  its  absorption 
into  United  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Throigh  the  book  move  many  unfamiliar  figures  of  Royal  ladies, 
the  period  of  their  lives  being  covered  by  the  continual  conflict 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  on  the  soil  of  Moorish  Spain. 
Later,  when  the  Cross  had  triumphed,  we  see  the  Queens  of  Aragon, 
apparently  in  the  background  of  history,  yet  actually  paramount  in 
their  husbands'  councils,  sharing  the  fatigues  of  campaigns  and 
some  of  them  giving  birth  to  their  children  amid  the  perils  and 
clamour  of  armed  camps.  The  lives  of  these  queens  came  in  stormy 
times ;  yet  there  were  peaceful  episodes  also,  when  politics  and  strife 
were  put  aside,  when  the  ladies  sat  in  their  boudoirs,  or  rode  forth 
into  the  country,  falcon  on  wrist,  or  sought  shelter  from  their  troubles 
in  the  cloister  and  the  convent. 

The  characters  of  these  queens  were  as  diverse  as  their  fortunes. 
In  this  volume,  therefore,  we  read  in  turn  of  gay  brilliance  and 
shadowed  unhappiness,  of  success  and  dismal  defeat. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  NORWOOD 

YODNG,  Author  of  "The  Growth  of  Napoleon,"  "  The  Story  of 
Rome,"  etc.,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at 
Elba,  by  A.  M.  BROADLEY,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Caricature," 
•'  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured 
frontispiece  and  fifty  illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M. 
Broadley,  2is.  net. 

This  work  will  be  a  record  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  the  Isle 
of  Elba  during  the  exile  which  followed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 
on  April  the  nth,  1814,  and  continued  from  May  the  3rd  following 
until  February  the  a6th,  1815.  It  will  be  published  on  the  3ist  of 
March,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  1815-1821.    By 

NORWOOD  YOUNG,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  by  A.  M.  BROADLBY,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Cari- 
cature," "  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.    Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  two  coloured  frontispieces  and  one  hundred  illustrations 
from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley,  325.  net. 
This  work  will  give  the  history  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon  on  the  island 
of  St.   Helena  after    the  defeat  at   Waterloo  which  terminated    the 
hundred  days'  revival  of  his  power  on  June  i8th,  1815— from  the  i6thof 
October  following  until  his  death  on   the  5th  of  May,  1821.     Both 
writers  are  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Broadley's  unrivalled  collection  of  Napoleonic  MSS.  and 
illustrative  lore  has  been  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Norwood  Young  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.     Mr.  Young  has  also  had 
access  to  many  hitherto  unexplored  sources  of  information  both  in 
England  and  abroad.    No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  these  two 
works  the  final  word  on  a  supremely  interesting  subject. 


Maximilian   the   Dreamer,  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 

I459-I5i9-  By  CHRISTOPHER  HARE.  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of 
a  Medici  Warrior,"  etc,  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated, 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  lived  in  that  important  epoch  in  European 
history  which  ushered  in  the  Renaissance.  He  was  himself  a  scholar 
who  boasted  of  his  learning,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  revival 
of  Education  and  Progress  in  the  vast  territory  which  lay  under  his  rule ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  earned  the  title  of  "a  gallant  knight  and 
gentleman."  He  fought  in  Flanders,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France, 
and  could  not  resist  the  fatal  lure  of  conquest  in  Italy  which  led  him 
astray  as  it  had  done  the  Kings  of  France. 

Essentially  Maximilian  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Full  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  he  vainly  aspired  to  become  Pope  as  well  as 
Emperor,  and  so  rule  the  world  in  peace  and  righteousness.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  sought  a  tangible  expression  of  the  visions  of 
his  youth  in  the  splendid  sepulchre  at  Innsbruck,  whepe  stand  as 
silent  watchers  round  his  tomb  that  marvellous  company  of  mythical 
heroes  whom  he  had  imagined  as  his  ancestry.  But  his  most  touching 
memorial  stands  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  people,  who,  after  the 
passing  of  centuries  still  remember  him  in  Folk-song  and  tradition  as 
"the  well-beloved  Kaiser  Max." 

This  book,  while  centring,  of  course,  round  the  life  of  its  hero,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  European  history  and  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  Vagabond  Courtier  (Baron  von  Polnitz).  By  EDITH 

E.  CUTHKLL,  F.R.HisT.S.  Author  of  "  Wilhelmina,  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,"  "  An  Imperial  Victim,"  etc.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  and  other  illustrations,  245.  net. 

In  "The  Virginians"  Thackeray  gives  a  misleading  and  somewhat 
spiteful  sketch  of  the  seedy  German  Baron  von  Polnitz  at  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

As  a  boy  Baron  Charles  Louis  von  Polnitz,  of  whom  Mrs.  Cuthell 
writes  this  most  interesting  biography,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Charles  XVI.,  and  as  a  page  saw 
the  crowning  of  Prussia's  first  king.  In  later  life  he  was  dragged  into 
a  whirlpool  of  dissipation  in  the  set  of  the  Regent  of  Orleans  at  Paris, 
and  was  soon  rendered  penniless.  In  a  state  of  constant  poverty  he 
visited  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  finding  himself  welcomed  for  his 
wit,  his  agreeable  talk,  and  his  charm  of  manner. 

Mrs.  Cuthell  tells  of  his  travels  in  England  (where  he  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  Cocoa  Tree  Coffee  House)  and  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  She  describes  his  love-affairs,  his  misfortunes, 
adventures,  and  imprisonment,  and  criticizes  also  his  literary  works, 
which,  written  in  delightful  and  unimpeachable  French,  delighted 
Europe  and  ran  into  many  editions. 

Mrs.  Cuthell's  book  will  be  especially  welcome  since  the  Baron, 
although  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Great,  his  father,  and 
his  sister,  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and  the  Regent  d'Orleans,  has 
hitherto  escaped  biography. 


The  Lords  of  the  Devil's  Paradise.    By  G.  SIDNEY 

PATERNOSTER.  Author  of  "  The  Motor  Pirate,"  "  Gutter 
Tragedies,"  "  The  Hand  of  the  Spoiler,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  illustrated,  55.  net. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  terrible  truths  of  the 
Putumayo  Atrocities  were  first  brought  to  light  by  a  young  American 
engineer,  who  walked  into  the  Offices  of  "  Truth  "  and,  demanding  an 
interview  with  the  Editor,  related  what  he  had  seen  in  the  far  distant 
Amazonian  forests,  thus  originating  the  public  outcry  against  the 
perpetrators  of  these  barbarous  atrocities.  The  author  of  "  The  Lords 
of  the  Devil's  Paradise  "  has  been  for  twenty-two  years  connected  with 
"  Truth,"  and  consequently  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  lay  bare  the 
detailed  facts  and  to  apportion  the  blame.  In  this  book  he  tells  the 
story  in  its  entirety,  putting  the  blame  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 
showing  the  steps  that  brought  about  the  exposure. 

The  bare  skeleton  of  the  story  has  been  circulated  in  the  newspapers, 
but  Mr.  Paternoster  is  not  content  with  the  skeleton.  He  has  collected 
the  stories  of  the  native  sufferers  themselves,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  exposers  and  those  who  tried  to  hide  the  evidence  of  their 
crimes.  The  book  is  one  of  striking  interest,  and  several  illustrations 
from  photographs  emphasize  its  truth. 

Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold.    By  LIEUT. -Cor.. 

ANDREW  C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O.  Author  of  "  The  France  of  Joan 
of  Arc,"  "  Two  Worlds,"  "  The  Romance  of  Bayard,"  etc.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  fifteen  other 
illustrations  on  art  paper,  i6s.  net. 

Colonel  Haggard  needs  no  introduction,  and  the  story  of  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  son  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  told  in  his  inimitable 
style,  makes  fascinating  reading.  He  relates,  graphically  and  vigor- 
ously, the  many  incidents  of  the  troublous  career  of  Louis  XI.— the 
insurrections  against  his  father  in  which  he  took  part,  the  revolt  of 
the  great  vassals,  his  capture  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his  subsequent 
release.  The  book  abounds  with  brilliant  pictures  of  great  personages 
of  past  days,  and  gives  a  vivid  and  impressive  sketch  of  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Colonel  Haggard  has  long  been  reckoned  an 
authority  on  French  history,  yet  he  has  never  produced  a  book  which 
could  be  described  as  the  mere  overflowings  of  scholarship.  He 
weaves  romance  into  history  and  turns  history  into  romance  until  the 
dulness  of  bare  facts,  which,  in  some  writers'  work  is  uppermost,  gives 
place  to  a  bright  and  essentially  picturesque  historical  narrative. 

The  Life  of  James  Hinton.      By  MRS.  HAVELOCK 
ELLIS.    Author  of  "  Three  Modern  Seers,"  "  My  Cornish  Neigh- 
bours," "  Kit's  Woman,"  etc.    Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  ros.  6d.  net. 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  preparing  this  biography  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances.     Access  to  private  papers,  and  the  assistance  of 
intimate  friends,  together  with  her  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
qualify  her  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  fulness  than  was  possible 
to  those  who  preceded  her.     The  book  aims  at  presenting  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him,  a  noble,  serious  student  struggling  to  bring 
truth  into  the  open. 


Princess  and  Queen  of  England :  The  Life  of  Mary 

II.     By  MARY  F.  SANDARS.     Author  of  "Balzac,  his  Life  and 
Writings,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net, 

Miss  Mary  F.  Sandars,  whose  sound  biographical  and  critical  work 
has  been  recognised  by  the  best  authorities,  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  upon  this  memoir.  The  usual  authority  for  the  life  of  Queen 
Mary  II.  is  the  biographical  essay  in  Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  but  since  then  fresh  information  has  come  to 
light,  and  Miss  Sandars  is  able  to  add  to  the  available  material 
much  that  is  entirely  new  to  print.  She  has  personally  visited  the 
Hague  and  the  scenes  where  the  future  Queen  of  England  spent  her 
childhood,  and  has  been  able  to  collect  many  intimate  stories  and 
descriptions  from  Queen  Mary's  private  diary,  which  is  of  especial 
interest  since  the  Queen  confided  her  most  secret  thoughts  to  these 
precious  memoir?,  which  in  times  of  danger  she  carried  about  her 
person. 

Earl  Bathurst  has  in  his  possession  a  large  quantity  of  Mary's 
letters,  which  he  has  allowed  Miss  Sandars  to  use,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  papers  at  Welbeck  have  also  been  placed  at  her  disposal. 
The  Earl  of  Orkney  has  kindly  allowed  the  publishers  to  reproduce 
two  portraits  from  his  collection  which  have  never  previously  been 
published.  This  book,  therefore,  ought  to  prove  a  highly  important 
historical  monograph,  of  something  like  permanent  interest. 

Famous  Artists  and  Their  Models.  By  DR.  ANGELO 
S.  RAPPOPOUT.  Author  of  "  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican,"  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  32  full-page  illustrations,  i6s,  net. 

Dr.  Rappoport  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and  psychology 
of  the  model,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  work,  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  trace  the  effect  of  that  perfect  sympathy  between  the 
artist  and  the  model  which  has  produced  the  great  masterpieces  of 
art.  It  is  shown  that  in  classical  times,  when  the  bare  forms  of  men 
and  women  were  publicly  exposed  in  games  and  on  other  occasions, 
as  well  as  in  the  essentially  artistic  epochs  in  the  history  of  Italy, 
when  the  cause  of  art  over-ruled  all  other  ideals,  public  feeling  did  not 
suffer  from  the  prudish  disgust  now  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
model  standing  nude  before  an  artist. 

In  this  book,  from  a  sufficiently  broad  standpoint,  are  shown  the 
relations  of  artists  and  their  models,  very  numerous  examples  being 
taken  from  the  lives  of  famous  painters.  The  stories  chosen  range 
from  classical  times  to  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  is 
shown  that  although  these  connections  have  sometimes  ended  illicitly, 
others  have  been  only  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Art.  For  instance 
the  ladies  of  ancient  Rhodes,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  proud  to  help 
Apelles  and  Zeuxis  in  their  work.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance 
Roman  grandees  sat  for  Raphael,  and  the  models  who  sat  for  Titian 
were  not  poor  professionals  working  to  earn  their  living,  but  great 
ladies  of  ducal  rank  and  even  of  royal  blood.  Dr.  Rappoport  is  at 
pains  to  show  the  supreme  importance  in  the  production  of  master- 
pieces of  the  artist's  relation  to  his  model. 


Polly  Peachum.   The  Story  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess 

of  Bolton,  and  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."     By  CHARLES  E.  PUARCB. 

Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"   "The  Beloved  Princess," 

•tc.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

The  history  of  the  stage  can  show  no  more  remarkable  career  than 

that  of  the  fascinating  and  lovable  "  Polly  Peachum,"  otherwise  Lavinia 

Fenton,   Duchess  of  Bolton.     Described  as    "nobody's    daughter," 

Polly  leaped  at  a  bound  into  fame,  and  her  star  blazed  withundimmed 

lustre  during  the  brief  time  she  was  the  idol  of  the  public.     "  Polly 

Peachum  "  will,  of  course,  be  identified  with  Gay's  ••  Beggar's  Opera," 

a  work  which  occupies  a  unique  place  in  theatrical  annals,  not  only 

because  it  was  the  first— and  best— of  English  ballad  operas,  but 

because  for  nearly  a  century  and  a-half  it  maintained  its  attractiveness 

with  never  fading  freshness.     Eighteenth  century  stage  life  is  notable 

for  its  vitality,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  draw  a  picture 

of  the  times.    The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet  :   A  Hitherto 

Unknown  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe.       By  A.  M. 

BROADLBY  AND  WALTER  JBRROLD.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with 

many  illustrations,  los.  6d.  net. 

This  volume,  based  upon  a  series  of  letters  extending  over  the  ten 
years  from  1815-1825,  which  the  poet  wrote  to  Elizabeth  Charter,  one 
of  the  "  six  female  friends,  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear,  very 
dear  to  me,"  reveals  Crabbe  in  something  of  .a  new  light.  The  period 
is  that  during  which  he  was  Vicar  of  Trowbridge,  whither  he  removed 
after  his  wife's  death,  and  the  book  shows  the  elderly  writer  ever 
toying  with  the  thought  of  remarriage.  The  widower  was  for  a  time 
actually  engaged  to  one  lady,  and  he  proposed  marriage,  also,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Charter,  the  central  "female  friend  "  of  this  volume,  which 
includes  details  concerning  the  social  life  of  Bath  and  the  neighbour- 
hood during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  Afrioa.  By  CHARLOTTE 
CAMERON.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  about  150  photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  printed 
throughout  on  art  paper,  los  6d  net. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Cameron,  the  most  intrepid  woman  traveller  since  the  days  of  Mary 
Kingsley,  returned  to  England  after  a  winter  journey  round  Africa, 
from  Mombasa  on  the  extreme  East  Coast  to  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
West.  In  six  months  she  established  the  noble  record  of  a  26,000  mile 
journey,  which,  besides  her  coast  journey,  included  a  one  thousand 
mile  flying  trip  across  Rhodesia  to  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  her  vivid 
pen  pictures  she  shows  fifty- five  towns  in  Africa,  including  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique — renowned  for  ancient  slave  trading — 
Lorengo  Marques,  Durban,  Walfish  Bay,  and  Conakry.  Her  des- 
cription of  Robben  Island,  the  leper  settlement,  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
while  the  reader  marvels  at  the  daring  with  which  she  met  cannibals 
in  the  Camercons,  and  dared  the  sleeping  sickness  in  the  fever-haunted 
West  Coast. 

The  photographs  illustrating  the  book  are  of  remarkable  interest. 
The  majority  are  t  iken  with  the  author's  own  camera,  and  therefore 
fitly  picture  her  descriptions. 


A  History  of  Penal  Methods.     By  GEORGE  IVES, 

M.A.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Ives  is  an  acknowledged  authority  both  on  penal  systems  of  the 
past  and  on  those  adopted  to-day,  while  his  study  of  criminology  puts 
him  in  a  position  to  see  the  trend  of  the  different  methods  and  the 
result  upon  those  who  suffer  them.  His  book,  however,  deals  less  with 
theories  than  with  facts,  and  is  a  hisiory  of  punitive  ideas  from  those 
of  mediaeval  times  down  to  the  present  system  of  broad  arrows 
and  blue  books.  He  deals  with  persecutions,  courts  of  law,  life 
sentences,  outlawry,  exiles,  suicides,  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  has  something  to  say  of  the  sources  of  crime  as  well  as  of  its 
prevention  and  cure. 

Remarkable  Women  of  France  (1431  1749).    By 

LIEUT.-COL.  ANDREW  C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O.  Author  of 
14  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations  on  art 
paper,  i6s.  net. 

With  his  individual  touch,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  romantic  tales 
of  this  period,  Colonel  Haggard  brings  before  his  readers  the  women 
who  influenced  their  kings  and  their  country — more  often,  unfortunately, 
for  woe  than  for  weal.  The  gallery  would,  of  course,  be  incomplete 
without  such  great  figures  as  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  and  Marie  de 
Medici,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  less  known 
women,  such  as  the  twin  nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon,  the  Marquise  de  la  Tournelle,  Marie  Louise  of  Savoy,  and 
Madame  de  Tenain. 

The  Jolly  Duchess:    Harriott,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

Fifty  Years'  Record  of  Stage  and  Society  (1787-1837).  By  CHARLES 
E.  PEARCB.  Author  of  "Polly  Peachum,"  "The  Amazing 
Duchess,"  "The  Beloved  Princess,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
very  fully  illustrated  from  old  prints,  etc. 

Into  this  fascinating  account  of  Harriott  Mellon,  who  played  merry, 
hoydenish  parts  before  the  footlights  until  her  fortunes  were  changed 
by  marrying  the  young  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the  author  has  weaved 
memories  of  Sheridan  and  of  the  rollicking,  reckless  days  of  old  Drury 
Lane. 

A    Winter    in    India.      By    ARCHIBALD    B.    SPENS. 

Author  of  "  Half-hours  in  the  Levant,"  elc.  Large  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  100  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

The  author's  winter  in  India  was  spent  chiefly  in  visiting  the  grim 
fastnesses  of  the  Khyber  Pass  and  in  exploring  the  battlefields  of  the 
Mutiny.  He  saw  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  at  Cawnpore,  Lucknow, 
Merat  and  at  Delhi— where  also  he  watched  the  King-Emperor's 
Durbar.  A  fascinating  travel  book. 


A  Queen  of  Tragedy:    The  Romance  of  HYPPOI.ITB 

CLAIRON,  the  great  Eighteenth  Century  Tragedienne.  H.  KKNDRICK 
Hayes.     Demy  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 
The  story  of  Hyppolite  Clairon  is  told   with  lightness  of  touch 
and  fulness  of  knowledge  in  the  sparkling  narrative  of  Miss  H.  Ken- 
drick   Hayes.     Only  by  endless  study  did   her  heroine  conquer  the 
tragic  Muse,  and  bring  the  sceptical  playgoers  of  Paris  to  her  feet. 
Then,  borne  on  the  tide  which  "  leads  to  Fortune,"  she  gathered  at 
her  table  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Vanloo  and  Louis  XV.  himself. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind 
In  Health  and  Disease.  By  WILLIAM  S.  SADLER,  M.D.  With 
an  Appendix  and  Index.  Large  crown  8vo,  580  pp.,  with  44  full- 
page  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

This  book  "  is  affectionately  dedicated  to  all  who  worry,  to  the 
victims  of  fear,  moral  despair,  and  other  mental  maladies ;  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth  concerning  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter;  and  also  to  those  mental  sufferers  who  have  been  deceived 
and  deluded  by  false  systems  of  mental  healing." 

The  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist,  and 
separates  the  study  of  mental  healing  from  any  particular  system, 
sect,  or  form  of  religious  belief.  He  not  only  calls  attention  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  but  points  out  the  great  influence  of 
the  body  over  the  mind,  and  more  particularly  the  effect  of  a  diseased 
or  disordered  physical  body  on  the  mental  state  and  moral  tendencies. 
The  work  is  couched,  as  far  as  possible,  in  simple  language,  void  of 
technicalities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  general  effect  may  be  to 
emphasize  the  harmful  quality  of  fear,  and  the  wholesome,  renovating 
influence  of  faith  and  religion. 

11  Sound  common  sense.    Full  of  striking  and  stimulating  ideas."— Scotsman. 
*  Of  great  interest.    We  can  cordially  commend  this  book."  —SktffitlJ  Telegraph. 

The  Insanity  of  Genius:  and  the  General  Inequality 
of  Human  Faculty  Physiologically  Considered.  By  J.  F.  NISBET. 
Author  of  "  The  Human  Machine,"  etc.  Sixth  and  new  edition, 
with  an  Introduction  by  DR.  BERNARD  HOLLANDER.  Crown  8vo, 
55.  net. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  2000  years  ago,  some  subtle 
relationship  has  been  suspected  between  genius  and  insanity,  a  near 
kinship  being  traced  between  the  spiritual  exaltation  which  produces 
poets  and  inventors,  and  the  fury  of  the  insane  ;  and  certainly  it  is 
remarkable  how  often  eminent  men  have  displayed  morbid  symptoms 
of  the  mind. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet  discusses  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  late  discoveries  and  the  most  modern  methods  of  invest! 
His  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  establishment  of  kinship  between  an  extensive  group  of  brain 
and  nerve  disorders,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  apparently  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  human  intellect,  genius  and  insanity  are  in  reality 
but  different  phases  of  a  morbid  susceptibility,  or  want  of  balance,  in 
the  cerebro- spinal  system. 
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Reflections  of  a  Sporting  Artist.    By  FINCH  MASON 

("  Uncle  Toby  ").     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  about  100  illustra- 
tions, i6s.  net. 

These  recollections  and  reflections  by  Mr.  Finch  Mason,  the  well- 
known  sporting  author  and  artist,  whose  work  usually  appears  above 
the  pseudonym  "  Uncle  Toby,"  are  remarkable  for  the  adroit 
facility  with  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  personalities  of  many  well- 
known  people.  The  book  includes  reminiscences  of  Twyford  School 
under  the  present  Dean  of  Durham,  of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixties,  and  of 
the  masters  and  schoolfellows  of  that  period,  including  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  William  Beresford,  V.C.,  and  others  who  have  since 
become  famous.  A  year  in  business,  and  another  year  as  a  student  of 
architecture  under  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  pass  under  review,  and 
also  the  author's  experiences  on  the  turf,  in  the  hunting  field,  and  on 
the  moors.  Numerous  anecdotes  add  to  the  unique  interest  of  the  book, 
which  comprises  a  particularly  bright  and  fascinating  volume.  One 
hundred  drawings  by  the  author  increase  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  European  in  India.      By  H.  HERVEY  (Indian 

Telegraphs,  retired).  Author  of  "  Cameos  of  Indian  Crime." 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  125.  6d.  net. 
This  work,  written  by  a  European  after  many  years'  residence  in 
India,  sheds  a  flood  o£  light  on  the  life  of  the  European  in  that 
country.  The  lives  of  soldiers  in  camp  and  in  fortresses,  of  doctors, 
clergymen,  journalists,  and  civil  servants  of  every  kind,  are  fully 
and  entertainingly  described,  as  well  as  those  of  planters  among 
their  tea  and  rice  fields,  globe-trotters  "doing"  Calcutta,  the  wives 
of  magistrates  entertaining  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  doctors  and 
soldiers,  and  the  loafer  idling  under  the  tropical  sun.  A  large  section 
of  the  book  is  given  up  to  life  at  the  hill-stations,  the  coast  stations, 
and  up-country  stations,  to  station  clubs,  dinner  parties,  concerts, 
dances,  picnics,  and  weddings.  Mr.  Hervey  writes  with  an  entertaining 
pen  and  crowds  his  book  with  brightness  and  amusement. 

August   Strindberg:    The  Spirit  of  Revolt.     Studies 

and  Impressions  by  L.  LIND-AF-HAGEBY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

illustrated,  6s.  net. 

Already  there  is  in  England  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  and 
personality  of  August  Strindberg,  the  most  noted  of  modern  Swedish 
writers,  who  died  on  May  i4th,  1912.  To  many,  his  name  still  con- 
notes  a  morbid  madman,  noxious  and  absurd  in  the  writings  and 
actions  ;  this  book,  however,  well  written  and  showing  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  man  and  his  career,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  life,  and  makes  clear  the  true 
representativeness  and  greatness  in  him  and  his  works.  Strindberg, 
who,  on  the  Continent,  takes  rank  with  Ibsen,  was  a  prolific  writer 
in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  his  works  are  notable  for  their  modern, 
scientific  and  socialistic  ideas.  He  wrote  seventy  plays,  psychological, 
satirical,  historical  and  mystic,  and  novels,  stories  and  essays,  which 
place  him  in  the  forefront  of  modern  writers  as  an  observer  of  life. 
This  thoughtful  monograph  combines  a  critical  estimate  with  a 
sufficiently  full  and  searching  biography,  the  whole  presenting  a  clear 
picture  of  this  elusive  author  in  his  relation  to  modern  thought. 


Samphire.  By  LADY  SYBIL  GRANT 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  33.  6d.  net. 

A  bright,  companionable  volume  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  essays.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are 
41  Millionaires  in  Fiction,"  "  Personal  Relations,"  "  About  Snobs," 
"Nature,"  "Salons,"  "Criticism,"  "Authoresses  and  Authors,"  and 
"  Literary  Dodges."  They  are  excellent  satire,  and  have  in  addition 
breadth  and  good  humour. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.  By  A.  S.  FORREST. 

Author  of  "  A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist-author,  has  lately  travelled 
extensively  in  South  America  and  particularly  in  the  district  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  carried  credentials  which  gave  him  unique 
facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  he  has  put  into  his  book  comes 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Forrest  goes  on  his  travels, 
sketch-book  and  note-book  in  hand,  and  it  is  an  added  charm  to  his 
work  that  he  is  a  delightful  raconteur.  He  sets  forth  his  impressions 
in  a  way  that  is  at  once  extremely  interesting  and  informing.  His 
South  American  travels  covered  a  wide  area,  and  his  book  will  be  of 
infinite  value  to  those  wishing  for  an  accurate  and  picturesque 
presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fascinating  country. 

Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.    By 

RAFAEL  SABATINI.  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia," 
"The  Lion's  Skin,"  "The  Strolling  Saint,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
fully  illustrated,  iCs.  net. 

Mr.  Rafael  Sabatini  is  the  first  writer  to  attempt  a  study  of  the 
personality  and  career  of  this  grim  Dominican  friar,  to  disentangle  the 
threads  of  his  actions  from  the  warp  of  chronicles  and  records  into 
which  they  are  woven,  and  to  co-ordinat*  them  into  a  historical  and 
psychological  study  of  the  actual  man. 

The  study  of  Friar  Thomas  de  Torquemada  is,  however,  essentially 
the  study  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Mr.  Sabatini  traces  from  earliest 
Christian  times  the  rise  and  development  of  that  ghastly  tribunal,  and 
its  introduction  into  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with 
Torquemada  as  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor,  establishing  rules  of 
procedure  which  were  to  endure  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Tor- 
quemada is  not  only  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor,  but  he  may  be  accepted 
as  the  complete  type  of  the  president  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  trials 
which  took  place  under  his  rule  are  typical  of  inquisitorial  trials  in 
all  subsequent  ages. 

Mr.  Sabatini  deals  without  bias  and  in  a  purely  historical  spirit  with 
this  phase  of  religious  persecution.  But  in  his  hands,  history  is  never 
a  matter  of  cold  abstracts.  He  pursues  his  usual  methods  of  keeping 
the  human  interest  paramount ;  he  realizes  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  he  deals  and  the  personalities  of  the  historical  personages 
he  presents  ;  by  the  swift  movement  of  his  narrative  and  his  intimate 
attention  to  detail  he  achieves  an  engrossing  and  dramatic  piece  of 
work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lays  before  us  a  series  of  poignantly 
vivid  pictures  of  the  Inquisition  at  work. 
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More  About  Collecting.    By  SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P. 

Author  of  "  The  A.B.C.  about  Collecting,"  etc.     Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  with  about  100  illustrations.  53.  net. 
This  work  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  style,  and 
so  arranged  that  readers  who  have  little  knowledge  or  experience  of 
the  hobby  which  they  wish  to  take  up,  may  find  exactly  the  information 
they  require  put  plainly  and  tersely.  A  companion  volume  to  the 
ABC  about  Collecting,  now  in  its  third  edition. 

Gaiety  and  George  Grossmith.   Random  Reflections 

of  an  Apostle  of  Pleasure.     By  STANLEY  NAYLOR.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  53.  net. 

Mr.  George  Grossmith  lives  in  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  as 
the  lightest,  the  airiest,  the  most  irresponsible  of  men.  Away  from 
the  footlights,  we  see  Grossmith,  the  man  ;  a  shrewd,  although  tolerant, 
observer  to  whom  all  the  world's  a  stage — the  most  interesting,  in  fact, 
of  all  possible  stages.  He  knows  his  London,  and  also  his  Paris  and 
his  New  York.  To  talk  to  him  for  many  minutes  on  friendly  terms  is 
to  realise  that  he  has  pondered  over  many  more  things  than  are 
thought  of  by  the  most  staid  and  elderly  wiseacre.  His  reflections,  as 
here  set  forth,  therefore,  are  good  entertainment  with  serious  thought 
behind  it,  and  when  he  treats  of  passers-by  'on  the  stage  and  off,' 
or  when  he  describes  the  hardships  of  his  own  gaiety,  the  reflections 
of  the  "  Apostle  of  Pleasure  "  are  words  of  delight. 

The  Laughter  Lover's  Yade  Mecum:  containing 

one  thousand  good  stories,  epigrams,  witty  sayings,  jokes  and 
rhymes.  In  fcap.  8vo  (6JX3J)  cloth,  is.  6d.  net,  leather,  2s.  net. 
(Uniform  with  the  Diner's-Out  Vade-Mecum). 

Whoever  wishes  to  secure  a  repertoire  of  amusing  stories  and  smart 
sayings  to  be  retailed  for  the  delight  of  his  family  and  friends,  cannot 
possibly  do  better  than  get  "The  Laughter  Lover's  Vade-Mecum," 
and  those  who  seek  bright  relief  from  worries  little  and  big  should 
take  advantage  of  the  same  advice. 

In  a  Lumber  Room  and    other  Short   Plays. 

By  CATHERINE  BELLAIRS  GASKOIN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  23.  net. 
A  volume  of    one  act   plays   extremely  suitable  for   amateurs  at 
Christmas-time.     The  scenery  can  be  simply  contrived,  and  the  pieces 
are  really  entertaining. 

The    Suffrage    Annual    and     Women's    Who's 

Who.  Edited  by  A.  J.  R.  Vol.  I.  —1913.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
An  indispensable  reference  book  on  all  suffrage  matters,  to  which 
all  the  Suffrage  Societies  have  contributed. 

Paul's  Simplicode. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

A  simple  and  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  code  for  the  use  of 
Travellers,  Tourists,  Business  Men,  Colonial  Emigrants,  Lawyers,  and 
the  general  public.  Everyone  should  use  this,  the  cheapest  code  book 
published  in  English.  A  sentence  in  a  word. 

IX 


THE  NEW  RECITER   SERIES 

The  First  Favourite  Reciter.  Edited  by  ALFRED 
H.  MILKS.  Valuable  Copyright  and  other  Pieces  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Austin  Dobson,  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Lord  Lytton,  Coulson  Kernahan,  Campbell 
Rae-Brown,  Tom  Gallon,  Artemus  Ward,  and  other  Poets,  Wits, 
and  Humorists.  96  pages  large  4to,  double  columns,  clear  type 
on  good  paper,  handsome  cover  design  in  three  colours,  6d.  net. 
Also  in  cloth,  is.  net. 

Mr.  Miles'  successes  in  the  reciter  world  are  without  parallel.  Since 
he  took  the  field  in  1882  with  his  Ai  Series,  he  has  been  continually 
scoring,  reaching  the  boundary  of  civilisation  with  every  hit.  For 
nearly  30  years  he  has  played  a  famous  game,  and  his  score  to  date  is 
a  million  odd,  not  out  I  The  secret  is,  he  captains  such  won  lerful 
elevens,  and  places  them  with  so  much  advantage  in  the  field.  Who 
could  not  win  with  such  teams  as  those  named  above  ? 

The    Up-to  Date    Reciter.    Edited  by  ALFRED  H. 

MILES.  Valuable  Copyright  and  other  Pieces  by  great  Authors, 
including  William  Morris,  Christina  Rossetti,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Robert  Browning,  Mark  Twain,  Hall  Caine,  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Robert  Buchanan,  Bret  Harte,  Max  Adeler,  and  other  Poets 
and  Humorists. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  Style  and  Price. 

A  wonderful  array  of  suitable  selections  from  the  works  of  famous  authors,  and 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  styles  is  covered  by  the  selection.  For  evening 
entertainments  the  book  is  most  useful. 

Drawing  Room  Entertainments.  New  and  Original 

Monologues,  Duologues,   Dialogues  and  Playlets  for  Home  and 
Platform  use.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    In  crown  8vo,  red 
limp,  is.  net ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  33.  net ; 
Persian  yapp,  gilt  45.  net.     (Second  Edition.) 
"  Brightly  written  and  actable.    The  book  should  not  be  missed  by  those  who 

wish  to  give  an  entertainment  at  home,  on  the  concert  platform,  or  in  a  hall  where 

elaborate  scenery  is  not  available."— Playgoer  and  Society. 

My  Own  Reoiter.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.   Crown  8vo, 

is.  net. 

The  Timet  says:— M  Mr.  Miles  has  a  long  list  of  books  to  his  credit,  which  have 
done  gcod  service  for  the  training  of  young  people,  for  the  reciter,  and  for  the 
popularisation  of  literature,  and  there  will  be  a  welcome  for  this  collection  of  bis  own 
wholesome,  spirited,  well-turned  verse  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects." 

Ballads  of  Brave  Women.    Crown  8vo,  red  limp, 
is.  net;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net;  paste  grain,  gilt,  35.  net;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt  top,  43.  net. 
"  Ao  admirable  selection.    There  is  no  better  volume  of  recitations  with  women 

for  their  subject"— Bel/att  News  Letter. 

A  Book  of  Short  Plays.    MRS.  DB  COURCY  LAFFAN. 

Author  of  "  Bonnie  Kate,"  "  Cruel  Calumny,"  "  The  Dream  of 

her  Life,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  as.  net. 

A  volume  of  short  plays,  most  of  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
performance.  One  has  become  the  copyright  for  theatre  purposes  of 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  and  one  has  evoked  words  of  praise  from  Lord 
Roberts.  Two  have  been  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  one  a. 
Oxford.  Those  who  are  wanting  short  plays  for  home  or  charity 
performances  will  do  well  to  consult  this  little  volume. 
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ALFRED  H.  MILES' 

NEW  SEE1ES  FOE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Large  crown  8vo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated,  handsome 
cloth  gilt,  full  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

Christian  World:— "Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  is  the  Homer  of  modern  A j axes  tad 
Hectors.  He  seems  to  have  beard  of  moie  brave  deeds  than  any  man  living." 

In  the  Lion's  Mouth  :  Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men, 
Wild  Animals  and  Wild  Nature.  By  Clive  Fenn,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Frank  R.  Stockton,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  F.  W.  Calkins,  Rowland 
Thomas,  Albert  W.  Tolman,  Fisher  Ames.  Edited  by  ALFRED  H. 
MILES.  Large  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  burnished  edges, 
with  coloured  illustrations. 

Where  Duty  Calls  or  Danger :     Records  of  Courage 

and  Adventure  for  Girls,  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Grace 
Stebbing,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  E.  W.  Torason, 
F.  W.  Calkins  and  other  writers.  Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILKS. 
Large  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  burnished  edges,  with 
coloured  illustrations. 

'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.    A  Back 

for  Boys.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

1)*ily  Chronicle:— "Mr.  Miles  is  always  a  safe  guide  where  boys'  reading 
is  concerned.  Here  he  gives  you  plenty  of  stirring  things,  and  the  best  of  it  is  they 
•re  all  ir«m  real  life— true  stories  that  is," 

Heroines  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.     A 

Book  for  Girls.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILKS. 

L*dy's  Pictorial:— "Each  story  is  of  a  high  standard,  and  has  tho  healtay 
atmosphere  which  characterises  all  the  books  of  Alfred  H.  Miles." 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Truth ;—  "  What  could  be  more  fascinating  to  the  boy  than  the  stones  ef  brave  doeds 
•  ODtained  in  '  A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  '  ?  " 

A  Book  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Miming  Leader:— "It  provides  numerous  and  thrilling  examples  of  hereisa 
In  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  ought  to  prove  very  inspiring." 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 
Manchester  Courier:— "  A  gloriously  exciting  book  for  boys." 

The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.     From  Marathon  to  Mafe- 

king.  Being  a  Battle  Book  for  Boys.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Dedi- 
cated by  special  permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C. 
In  large  crown  8vo.  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece, 16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures, 
printed  on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrationsjn  the  text,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design,  * 
Tntih  ;— "  Never  before  has  Mr.  Miles  gathered  such  a  harvest  as  this  in  a  single 

volume.     It  is  truly  a  stupendous  volume,  and  there  is  quality  as  wall  as  quantity 

to  recommend  it" 

/•«/.'  Mall  Gaietle : — "  It  is  n  tremendously  attractive  and  manly  volume  for  boys. 

It  is  not  a  book  in  praise  of  war,  but  it  celebrates  in  a  fitting  way  those  virtues 

whish  war  brings  out." 

United  Service  Uagaxine: — "  Mr.  Miles  has  compiled  an  extremely  valuable  volume 

from  which  not  only  boys  but  also  a  great  many  men  will  not  only  gain  pleasurable 

excitement  but  much  useful  instruction  of  real  historical  value." 
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The  History  of  Gravesend  and  its  Surroundings, 

from  pre-historic  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.     Author  of  "  Gravesend,  the  Water-gate  of 
London,"  etc.,  etc.    In  four  volumes,  123.  6d.  net  each. 
This  history  of  Gravesend  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the 
edition  being  limited  to  365  copies  of  each  volume,  the  first  volume 
to  be  ready  about  Spring,  1913.     Subscription  forms,  with  full  partic- 
ulars, will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  publisher.    The  work  is 
one  of  much  more  than  local  interest,  the  position  of  Gravesend  giving 
it  a  place  in  history  from  ancient  times,  ana  its  situation  on  the  Thames 
linking  it  up  with  the  story  of  the  British  navy.      The  author  has 
had  special  facilities  for  collecting  materials,  and  bis  book  should 
undoubtedly  be  the  history  of  the  town  he  serves  as  Borough  librarian. 

TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  MANUALS 

By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP,  Borough  Librarian,  Gravesend. 

1.  The  Production  of  the  Printed   Catalogue. 

A  practical  handbook  for  everyone  concerned  with  printing,  55.  net. 
This  work  deals  with  the  preparation,  printing,  and  publication  of 
catalogues  of  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries,  Publishers',  Book- 
sellers' and  Business  houses,  with  an  appendix  of  type  faces, 

2.  The  Business  of  Bookbinding  from  the  point  of 

view  of  the  Binder,  the  Publisher,  the  Librarian,  and  the  General 
Reader.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net ;  half  bound  in  sealskin, 
75.  Qd.  net. 

This  work  contains  chapters  on  the  manufacture  of  binders'  leather 
and  cloth,  and  a  description  of  a  working  bindery  with  samples  of  cloth 
and  leather,  specially  displayed  for  colour,  grain,  and  material. 
Photo-micrographs  of  paper  fibres,  by  Clayton  Beadle,  illustrate  the 
chapter  dealing  with  book  papers.  The  chapter  on  leather  and  its 
preparation  is  by  Professor  Proctor.  The  glossary  of  terms  has  been 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Drew  Appleby  and  others. 

3.  The    Library    Encyclopaedia,    by  the    foremost 

authorities,  edited  by  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP,  305.  net.  ;  after  Spring, 
1913,  the  price  will  be  raised  to  405.  net. 

THE  LIBRARY  ENCYCLOPEDIA  deals  comprehensively  with 
Library  Administration,  Book  Purchasing,  Library  History,  Library 
Plans  and  Buildings,  Classification,  Cataloguing,  Office  Work  and 
Routine,  Mechanical  Aids,  Advertising,  and  the  various  contributory 
branches  of  knowledge.  Binding,  Paper,  the  Preservation  of  Kecords, 
Museum  Work,  Practical  Printing,  Bibliography,  Estimating,  Speci- 
fication Work,  and  all  the  numerous  subjects  connected  with  work 
in  public,  proprietary,  and  private  libraries  and  museums. 

The  Librarian,  an  Independent  Professional  Journal, 
for  the  professional  man  and  all  interested  in  literature.  Monthly, 
6d..  or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

"  The  Librarian  "  is  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  concern- 
ing libraries,  from  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  structure  of  the  building  to 
the  last  book  placed  upon  its  shelves.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  librarian, 
the  publisher,  the  bookseller,  the  book  buyer  and  the  book  reader  alike. 


A  Garland  of  Verse  for  Toung  People.     Edited 

by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.     Handsome  cloth  gilt,  as.  6d.  net. 

A  collection  of  verse  for  children,  made  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  school  and  home.  The  pieces,  selected  from  a  wide  field,  are  graded 
to  suit  age,  and  classified  to  facilitate  reference,  and  many  new  pieces 
are  included  to  help  nature-study  and  interest  children  in  collateral 
studies.  Never  before  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  cover  in  one 
volume  such  a  wide  range  of  pieces  at  so  small  a  price. 

This   is   my   Birthday.     By   ANITA   BARTLE.     With 

an  introduction  by  ISRAEL  ZANGWELL.     Handsomely  bound,  gilt 
and  gilt  top,  756  pages,  2s.  6d.  net.    Also  in  various  leather  bindings. 

This  is  a  unique  volume,  being  a  birthday-book  of  the  great,  living 
and  dead,  whether  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  or 
novelists.  A  page  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  quotations  is  appro- 
priated to  each  name,  and  the  page  opposite  is  left  blank  for  the  filling 
in  of  new  names.  Everyone  likes  to  know  the  famous  people  who  were 
born  on  their  natal  day,  and  few  will  refuse  to  add  their  signatures  to 
such  a  birthday  book  as  this.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  written  a  charming 
introduction  to  the  book,  and  there  is  a  complete  index. 

Verses.  By  DOLF  WYLLARDE.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net.  Cloth,  as.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Wyllarde  has  entitled  her  book  simply  "Verses,"  because  she 
considers  that  most  minor  poetry  has  no  claim  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  poetry.  Modesty,  however,  is  much  more  often  the  character- 
istic of  the  true  poet  than  of  the  mere  versifier,  and  the  author's 
modest  estimate  of  her  own  work  will  in  no  way  bind  the  opinion  of 
the  reader.  The  book  is  published  in  response  to  a  desire  expressed 
by  many  readers  of  Miss  Wyllarde' s  novels  for  the  complete  poems, 
from  which  she  has  quoted  in  her  prose  works  from  time  to  time.  A 
number  of  "  Verses  "  not  hitherto  published  in  any  form  are  added, 

Love  Letters  of  a  Japanese.  Being  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  Japanese  man  with  his  English  betrothed.  Edited 
by  G.  N.  MORTLAKB.  Second  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by 
DR.  MARIE  C.  STOPES.  Large  crown  8vo,  white  cloth  gilt,  chaste 
design,  55.  net. 

Daily  Express :— "  These  letters  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  writers  are  a 
cultured  Japanese  with  considerable  European  knowledge  and  experience,  and  an 
English  girl  of  attainments  and  character.  They  first  of  all  met  in  Vienna  and 
became  sympathetic  friends,  and  the  letters  tell  of  the  development  of  a  more 
romantic  sentiment.  .  .  .  Thought  and  expression  are  often  emphatically 
Western,  with  here  and  there  a  charmingly  turned  sentence.  .  .  .  But  the 
Oriental  ideal,  prejudice,  and  point  of  view  is  really  always  present." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette :— "  There  will  be  sceptics  proof  against  the  editor's  solemn 
asseveration  that  these  letters  between  a  Japanese  m;m  and  an  Englishwoman,  who 
became  lovers,  are  genuine.  Those  sceptics,  however,  will  have  not  only  to  grant 
that  the  '  editor '  must  be  extremely  clever,  but  to  recognise  that  he  must  have  a 
pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  Japanese  mind  and  life.  Even  on  that  basis  the 
letters  are  scarcely  less  interesting  than  if  he  assume  them  to  be  authentic  human 
documents— interesting,  not  only  tor  the  passionate  idyll  which  they  reveal,  but  as 
giving  a  glimpse  into  a  Japanese  heart  ami  brain  " 


DriKinally  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Artiitio  Side  of  Pbotoeraphy,"  at 
us.  6d.  net,  a  cheap  edition  of  this  work  has  long  been  in  demand,  and  the  oppor- 


THE  ABC  SERIES 

Each  in  large  crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  net. 

The  A  B  G  of  Artistic  Photography.     By  A.  ]. 

ANDERSON.    With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustrations 
in  black  and  sepia,  55.  net.     (Third  Edition.) 

Tht  Amateur  Photographer  says  it  is  "A  most  delightful  book,  full  of 
pleasant  reading  and  surprises.  Every  amateur  photographer  with 
an  interest  in  pictorial  work  should  get  it." 

Originally  published  under  the  title  of 
m.  6d.  net,  m  cheap  edition  of  this  work  1 
tunity  has  now  been  taken  of  placing  it  in  this  series. 

The  A  B  G  of  Japanese  Art.    By  J.  F.  BLACKER. 

Illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper.  53.  net. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  and  timely  book.  would  bt  chtaf  at  dovbb  the  firic*."— 
Court  Journal. 

The  A  B  C  of  Indian   Art.       By  ].  F.  BLACKER. 

In  large  crown  8vo.     Richly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  line 

and  half-tone  photographs,  53.  net. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Blacker's  book  on  Indian  Art  forms  a  companion  volume  to 
his  "  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art,"  being  written  on  the  same  general  plan. 
Palaces,  temples,  mosques  and  tombs  remain  to  illustrate  the  Archi- 
tecture. Idols  in  stone,  wood,  bronze,  &c.,  speak  of  Hinduism  and 
other  religions  which  inspired  the  master  handicrafts  of  India.  Paint- 
ings. Musical  Instruments,  Jewellery  and  Metal  Work  in  Gold,  Silver, 
Brass  and  Copper  will  be  found  illustrated,  together  with  Arms  and 
Armour,  Wood  Carving  and  Carving  in  other  Substances,  as  well  as 
Pottery  and  the  various  Textile  Fabrics.  The  whole  will  present  a 
survey  of  the  Indian  Arts. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.     By  HELEN  A. 

CLARKE.    With  several  illustrations,  55.  net.    (Second  Edition*) 
This  book  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various  native 
myths  through  their  Greek,  Norse  and  Oriental  phases,  so  that  the 
book  is  an  authoritative  guide  *o  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Music.  By  D.  GREGORY  MASON. 

With  twelve  illustrations,  55.  net.     (Second  Edition,) 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mason  discusses  the  theory  of  music  in  a  simple 
and  entertaining  manner,  and  then  treats  in  turn  pianoforte,  orchestral 
and  vocal  music,  dealing  with  the  master  musicians  and  their  work 
with  sure  insight  and  significant  analysis. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.    By  CHARLES  H.  CAP- 
FIN.    Fully  illustrated,  53.  net.     (Second  Edition.) 
Mr.  Caffin  is  a  well-known  author  of  books  on  art.    In  this  book, 
with  the  objoct  not  so  much  to  tell  the  reader  what  pictures  to  admire 
as  to  suggest  the  principles  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself 
what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,   Mr.  Caffin    analyses   the  best 
qualities  of  art  from  well-known  examples,  and  makes  his  point  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  a  true  critic. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  American   History.      By 

H.  W.  ELSON.    With  sixteen  illustrations,  53.  net. 
Mr.  El  son  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  America  out 
of  the  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492. 
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The    A    B   C    of   Collecting    Old    Continental 

Pottery.  By  J.  F.  BLACKER.  Author  of  "  Nineteenth  Century 
English  Ceramic  Art,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  about  100  line  and 
50  half-tone  illustrations,  55.  net. 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  J.  F.  Blacker  provides  information  and  illus- 
trations of  wares  never  previously  presented  in  an  inexpensive  form  to 
the  great  army  of  collectors.  Persian,  Syrian,  Anatolian  and  Rhodian 
wares,  with  the  lustred  Hispano  Moresque  and  Siculo  Moresque  pottery 
take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  Majolica  of  Italy,  the  Faience  of 
France,  the  Delft  of  Holland,  and  the  Stoneware  of  Germany. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting  (Third  Edition).      By 

SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P.     The  subjects  include,  among  others, 
China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures,  Furniture  and   Violins. 
With  numerous  illustrations,  53.  net. 
MA  beginner  cannot  well  have  a  better  guide."— Outlook. 

The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery. 

By  J.  F.  BLACKER.    With  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone 

illustrations,  55.  net. 

"  Practically  every  known  variety  of  old  English  pottery  is  dealt  with,  and 
facsimiles  of  the  various  marks,  and  the  prices  realised  by  gocd  examples  at  auction 
are  given." — Observer.  "  Mr.  Blacker  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  pages  are  full  of 
knowledge." — Bookman. 

The  A  B  C   of  English   Ceramic   Art.     By  J.  F. 

BLACKER.  With  coloured  frontispiece  and  over  1,200  examples. 
Illustrated  in  half-tone  and  line,  53.  net. 

"  One  of  the  cheapest  art  manuals  that  has  appeared  in  the  present  generation. 
Invaluable  to  all  lovers  of  historic  ware." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Previously  published  at  los.  6d.  net  as  "  Nineteenth  Century  English 
Ceramic  Art." 

The  A  B  C   of  Collecting  Old   English  China. 

By  J.  F.  BLACKER.    With  numerous  line  and  64  pages  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  53.  net. 
"  To  the  beginner  there  could  be  no  surer  guide."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  ABC  Dictionary  of  Modern  Prose  Quota- 
tions. A  Classified  Dictionary  of  Modern  Thought  in  the  form 
of  Aphorisms  and  Epigrams  in  English  from  Blake  to  Bergson. 
By  HOLBROOK  JACKSON,  Author  of  "  Great  English  Novelists," 
etc.,  53.  net. 

A  fascinating  and  valuable  collection  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  centuries  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  at  once  an 
anthology  and  a  useful  reference  volume,  and  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson 
may  be  relied  upon  as  an  editor  of  knowledge  and  discretion. 

The  ABC  Dictionary  of  Artists.     Compiled  by 

FRANK  RUTTER,  B.A.,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery,  Art 
Critic  of  the  Sunday  Times,  and  author  of  "The  Revolution  in 
Art,"  etc.  Richly  illustrated,  55.  net. 

This  book  provides  a  handy  work  of  reference  containing  full 
information  about  European  and  American  artists,  from  Giotto  to  the 
present  day. 
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STANLEY   PAUL'S 
NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

A  Grey  Life:  A  Romance  of  Bath.  "RITA" 

Author  of  "  Peg  the  Rake."   •«  My  Lord  Conceit,"   "  Countess 
Daphne,"  "  Grim  Justice,"  etc. 

"  Rita"  has  chosen  Bath  as  the  setting  for  her  new  novel.  She  has  disdained  the 
"powder  and  patches"  period,  and  given  her  characters  the  more  modern  interests 
of  Bath's  transition  stage  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Her  book  deals  with  the 
struggles  of  an  impoverished  Irish  family  of  three  sisters,  living  at  Bath,  to  whom 
comes  an  orphaned  niec«  with  the  romantic  name  of  Rosaleen  Le  Suir.  "  Rita " 
claims  that  an  Irish  adventurer,  named  Theophrastus  O'Shaughnessy,  who  flays 
an  impo;  tant  part  in  this  book,  is  the  male  prototype  of  her  own  immortal  "  Peg 

Frivole.  KATE  HORN 

Author  of  "  The  White  Owl,"  "  Columbine  at  the  Fair,"  etc. 

After  an  excursion,  in  "Columbine  at  the  Fair,"  into  the  realms  of  more  serious 
fiction,  Miss  Kate  Horn  now  returns  to  the  early  manner  that  won  her  so  many  ad- 
mirers in  "  Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun."  The  story  bubbles  over  with  light 
humour,  and  describes  how  Frivole  Estcourt,  daughter  of  L  rd  Gowan  Estcourt, 
aspires  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  social  reformer,  whose  influence  over  her  all  but 
leads  to  marriage.  It  is  a  book  underlain  throughout  by  humorous  situations. 

The  Horrible  Man.  FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON 
(Mrs.  HARROD).  Author  of  "The  Wanton,"  "The  Potentate," 
etc. 

This  story  deals  with  an  old  scholar  who  was  supposed  to  be  rich  until  sudden 
impoverishment  put  him  in  great  distress  for  fear  of  the  situation  in  which  it  left  his 
wife  and  children.  Retribution  comes  to  the  scoundrel  who  ruined  him ;  but  only 
after  the  loving  daughter  who  avenges  him  has  come  through  a  romantic  and  psycho- 
logically sensational  experience.  The  book  is  powerful  and  interesting.  It  will 
attract,  especially  those  who  en,oy  a  work  of  vivid  imagination. 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter.  VIOLET  HUNT 

Author  of  "  The  Doll,"  •«  While  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf,"  etc. 

"The  Celebrity*!  Daughter,"  which,  like  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  other  novels,  is 
founded  on  a  much-entangled  plot,  only  fully  unravelled  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the 
autobiography  of  the  daughter  of  a  celebrity  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  book 
is  told  in  the  author's  own  inimitable  style,  with  the  humour,  the  smart  dialogue,  ami 
the  tingling  life  of  her  earlier  novels. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels—  continued. 

Hunt  the  Slipper.  OLIVER  MADOX  HUEFFER  (]ANE 
WARDLE).  Author  of  "  The  Artistic  Temperament,"  "  The  Lord 
of  Latimer  Street,"  "  Margery  Pigeon,"  "  Where  Truth  Lies,"  etc. 

Those  readers  of  Mr.  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer's  novels  who  remember  his  "  Mariorie 
Pigeon"  and  "The  Artistic  Temperament,"  will  be  charmed  by  this  new  novel  from 
the  same  pen.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family  who  goes  to 
the  United  States  in  search  of  a  fortune.  The  story  is  founded  on  an  ingenious  plot 
and  set  forth  in  an  original  manner. 

Cheerful   Craft.  R.  ANDOM 

Author  of  "We  Three  and  Troddles,"  «  Neighbours  of  Mine," 
etc.     With  60  illustrations  by  Louis  Gunnis. 

There  is  nothing  sombre  or  introspective  about  "  Cheerful  Craft,"  and  those  who 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour's  view  of  the  need  of  lighter  and  brighter  books  will  find  here 
something  to  please  them,  since  broad  humour  and  rollicking  adventure  characterise 


the  story.      A  city  clerk  rises  from  obscurity  to  a  position  pt  wealth  and  dignity, 
us  with  him  all  the  way,  condoning  his  rascality  for  the  sake  of  his 


ready  humour  and  cheery  optimism.  After  all  he  is  a  merry  rogue,  and  he  works 
no  great  harm  to  anyone,  and  much  good  to  himself,  and  incidentally  to  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  This  amusing  story  does  credit  to  the  writer's 
ingenuity  without  putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 

The  Three  Destinies.  J.  A.  T.  LLOYD 

Author  of  "  The  Lady  o;  Kensington  Gardens,"  "  A  Great  Russian 
Realist,"  etc. 

This  story  relates  the  adventures  of  three  young  girls  and  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
meet  by  chance  before  the  statue  of  "  The  Three  Fates  "  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  attract  the  attention  of  an  old  professor  who  determines  to  bring  them  together 
again,  and  experiment  with  their  young  lives  with  the  curiosity  of  a  chemist  experi- 
menting with  chemicals.  The  scene  shifts  in  turn  to  Ireland,  to  Paris,  Brittany,  and 
Vienna,  and  the  hero  is  always  under  the  spell  of  that  first  chance  meeting  in 
front  of  the  statue.  One  person  after  the  other  plays  with  his  life,  and  again  and 
again  he  and  the  others  report  themselves  on  New  Year's  Day  to  the  old  professor, 
who  reads  half  mockingly  the  jumble  of  lives  that  he  himself  has  produced,  until  in 
the  end  the  hero  realises  that  these  young  git  Is  have  become  to  him  in  turn  modern 
interpreters  of  the  three  ancient  Destinies. 

Columbine  at  the  Fair.  KATE  HORN 

Author  of  "  Susan  and  The  Duke,"  "  The  White  Owl,"  etc. 

Miss  Kate  Horn  has  here  taken  up  an  entirely  new  line.  Leaving  the  style  which 
made  "Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun  "  so  successful,  she  here  gives  a  critical 
study  of  a  girl  whose  soul  lies  dormant  until  the  touch  of  love  and  self  sacrifice 
awakes  it  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child.  Much  success  is  expected  for  her  new  story. 

The  Unworthy  Pact.  DOROTHEA  GERARD 

Author  of  "  The  City  of  Enticement,"  "  Exotic  Martha,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  inherited  an  estate  from  an  uncle  believed 
to  have  died  intestate,  finds  a  will  which  puts  as  a  condition  of  his  inheritance  the 
renunciation  of  his  faith.  He  hesitates  to  do  this  and  hides  the  will  for  some  years, 
suffering  all  the  while  from  the  knowledge  of  his  misdeed.  The  events  resultant 
from  this  secret  are  related  with  a  true  insight  and  with  a  sense  of  dtaioa  arxl  of 
pathos. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
The  Honour  of  the  Clintons.   ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

Author  of  "  Exton  Manor,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm," 
"The  Eldest  Son,"  etc. 

The  Clintons  of  Kencote  will  be  very  fanrliar  to  the  many  readers  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  well-known  novels,  "The  Squire's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Eldest  Son." 
The  central  idea  of  "The  Honour  oi  the  Clintons"  is  to  show  the  Squire 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem,  in  which  neither  wealth  nor  position  can  help 
him.  He  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  deepest  disgrace,  and  has  nothing  but  his 
sense  of  honour  on  which  to  rely.  How  he  comes  through  the  trial  forms  the  main 
interest  of  the  story;  but  it  is  also  concerned  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  Clinton 
twins,  Joan  and  Nancy,  now  grown  up  into  beautiful  young  women. 

The  Eyes  of  Alicia.  CHARLES  E.  PEARCB 

Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "The  Beloved  Princess," 
"Polly  Peachum,"  "Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  "A  Star 
of  the  East,"  etc. 

•'  The  Eye«  of  Alicia  "  is  the  story  of  an  impulsive,  adventurous,  handsome  girl, 
brought  up  amid  narrow  surroundings  and  yearning  for  greater  freedom.  With  the 
coming  of  womanhood  she  realizes  her  power  of  personal  attraction  and  takes 
advantage  of  it  in  following  her  wayward  impulses.  The  result  is  a  catastrophe 
which  shadows  her  whole  life.  The  story  is  one  of  modern  life  in  London,  and  while 
the  scenes  and  characters  have  a  vivid  actuality,  the  mystery  of  Destiny  hovers 
continually  in  the  background. 

Quadrille  Court.  CECIL  ADAIR 

Author  of  "  Francesca,"  "  The  Qualities  of  Mercy,"  "  Cantacutc 
Towers,"  "Gabriel's  Garden,"  etc. 

Quadrille  Court,  which  has  been  the  heritage  of  the  Brabar.ons,  becomes  the 
property  at  length  of  Lady  Virginia  Brabazon,  a  widow  and  childless.  Being  on  bad 
terms  with  Basil,  her  heir,  Lady  Virginia  seeks  solace  in  the  companionship  of  two 
young  Fitzalans,  her  kinsfolk,  bringing  them  from  South  Carolina  to  Quadrille  Court 
and  seeking  to  play  Providence  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the  settlement  of  Quadrille 
Court  hangs  in  the  balance  between  Basil  and  the  Fit/alans,  brother  and  sister. 


The  Watered   Garden.          MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

Author  of  "  The  Enchanted  Garden,"  "  The  Three  Anarchists,"  etc. 

An  open-air  romance,  the  principal  action  centring  in  the  garden  of  a  West 
Country  Manor,  standing  upon  a  wooded  estuary.  It  is  the  love  story  of  Hettina 
Cole,  the  tragi  comedy— which  is  mostly  comedy— of  whose  life  carries  with  it  a  senre 
of  the  passion  and  charm  of  the  country,  like  its  successful  fore-runner,  "The 
Enchanted  Garden  ";  it  is  a  love  tale,  and  also  the  story  of  a  woman's  development 
amidst  the  lives  of  her  friends  and  her  lovers. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued. 
The  Strolling  Saint.  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

Author  of  "  Bardelys,  the  Magnificent,"  "  The  Lion's  Skin,"  etc. 

Mr.  Sabatini  lays  before  his  readers  in  "The  Strolling  Saint"  a  startling  and 
poignant  human  document  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  the  autobiographical 
memoir  of  Au-ustine,  Lord  of  Mondolfp,  a  man  pre-natally  vowed  to  the  cloister  by 
his  over-devout  mother.  With  merciless  self-analysis  are  revealed  Augustine's 
distaste  fur  the  life  to  which  he  was  foredoomed,  and  his  early  efforts  to  break  away 
from  the  path  along  which  he  is  being  forced.  As  a  powerful  historical  novel  "  The 
Strolling  Saint"  deserves  to  take  an  important  place,  whilst  tor  swiftness  of  action 
and  intensity  of  romantic  interest  it  stands  alone. 

The  Poodle- Woman.  ANNESLEY  KENEALY 

Author  of  "  Thus  Saith  Mrs.  Grundy,"  etc. 

Miss  Annesley  Kenealy's  new  novel,  the  first  volume  of  the  new  "Votes  for 
Women"  Novel  Series,  deals  with  the  feminine  side  of  the  great  unrest  of  our  time 
and  endeavours  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  do  Women  Want  ?  "  It  is  a  charm 
ing  love  story,  dealing  mainly  with  two  women,  a  man,  and  a  mannikin.  It  present, 
femininism  from  an  entirely  fresh  standpoint,  and  in  a  series  of  living  pictures 
shows  how  the  games  of  life  and  matrimony  are  played  under  rules  which  put  all 
the  best  cards  of  the  pack  into  men's  hands.  The  heroine  is  an  emotional  Irish  girl, 
with  the  reckless  romance  of  the  Celt  and  the  chivalry  of  a  woman,  who  remains 
sweet  through  very  bitter  experiences.  The  book  is  full  of  humour. 

The  Winds  of  God.  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND 

Author  of  "  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army,"  "  Shoes  of  Gold,"  etc. 

The  heroine  of  this  story,  Captain  Joan,  to  fulfil  her  father's  wish,  goes  a-sailing  to 
the  South  Seas  to  search  for  treasure.  Her  yeoman  lover  goes  too,  and  others  ma!  e 
up  a  party  strong  enough  to  go  through  villiany  and  mutiny,  and  although  threatened 
by  every  kind  of  discomfort  and  disaster  that  a  treasure  hunt  can  bring,  cheerful 
enough  to  follow  out  the  adventure  till  it  brings  them  success. 

The  story  breathes  an  air  of  adventure  and  romance ;  it  has  the  charm  and  quality 
of  a  fine  outlook  on  life. 

The  Painted  Lady.  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

Author    of    "  The    Irresistible    Mrs.    Ferrers,"    •'  The    Woman- 
Hunter,"  etc. 

Lady  Germayne,  long  thought  to  have  perished  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
leaves  the  smart,  second-rate  Californian  set  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up  and 
comes  to  England  to  be  mistress  of  Merlyn  Castle.  Charmingly  pretty  and  self- 
willed,  she  is  nevertheless  quite  incapable  of  coping  with  the  difficulties  of  her  new 
exalted  state,  and  amusing  contretemps  arise  leading  at  last  to  catastrophe.  In  the 
midst  of  wholly  unexpected  and  mystifying  happenings,  enlightenment  comes  with 
happy  love-scenes  and  a  satisfactory  climax. 

Defiant  Diana.  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of  "  The  Price  of  Friendship,"  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds," 
etc. 

On  the  death  of  their  father,  Diana  Hurst  and  her  four  brothers  are  compelled  to 
let  the  Hall  and  retire  to  the  Manor  Farm.  Diana  swears  eternal  hatred  of  the  new 
occupant  of  their  home  and  for  long  holds  to  her  opposition.  In  the  midst  of  some 
dangerous  rioting  at  the  Quarries  in  which  Durham,  the  new  squire,  and  the  still 
defiant  Diana  are  on  opposing  sides,  Diana's  pride  is  conquered. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels—  continued. 
Life's  Last  Gift.  Louis  DE  ROBERT 

With  a  preface  by  Dr.  F.  A.  HEDGCOCK.  (The  book  for  which 
a  committee  of  Parisian  ladies  awarded  the  prize  of  £200  for  the 
best  French  novel  published  in  1911.) 

This  "  poignant  and  convincing  narrative"  tells  of  a  young  ambitious  man  who 
is  cverwhe'med  by  the  dread  of  impending  disaster.  He  struggles  to  free  himself, 
but  only  becomes  more  deeply  e;  trapped.  In  his  misery  and  dread  there  comes  a; 
"Life's  Last  Gift"  a  romantic  passion  which  cannot  be  requited  but  estranges  him 
for  a  time  from  those  most  dear,  and  then  leaves  him  to  turn  with  a  renewal  of  faith 
to  the  arms  which  he  has  shunned. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  lies  in  its  absolute  sincerity  and  truth.  It  speaks  to  all 
men  and  women  who  realise  how  great  and  terrible  a  possession  is  life. 

Brave  Brigands.  MAY  WYNNE 

Author  of  "The  Red  Fteur-de-Lys,"  "The  Destiny  of  Claude," 
etc.,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  during  the  siege  of  Carpentras  by  the  "  Brave 
Brigands"— the  soldiers  of  an  Irishman  named  Patri— an  attack  is  frustrated  by  the 
cleverness  and  courage  of  a  young  girl,  who,  in  her  adventure-,  mysteriously  dis- 
appears. In  quick  succession  there  follow  events  concerning  the  plots  and  c  nmter 
plots  of  aristocrats,  pa  pa!  1st  s  and  revolutionaries,  and  amid  a  'ventures  of  love 
and  war  the  story  leads  up  to  the  famous  "  Glacier  Massacres."  It  is  thrilling  and 
romantic  from  beginning  to  end. 

Tainted  Gold.  H.  NOEL  WILLIAIIS 

Author  of  "  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty,"  "  Five  Fair  Sisters,"  etc. 

Gerald  Carthew,  a  young  London  Barrister,  whose  career  has  hitherto  been  quite 
uneventful,  suddenly  finds  himself  involved  in  circumstances  which  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  a  dastardly  conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  his  lite.  For  some 
time,  however,  all  attempts  to  discover  the  instigators  or  their  motive  are  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  it  is  net  until  Carthew's  greatest  friond  has  fallen  a  victim  in  his  stead, 
and  he  himself  has  been  nearly  lured  to  destruction  by  a  beautiful  American  girl  who 
has  been  made  the  innccent  decoy  of  the  conspirators,  that  the  truth  is  revealed. 
The  story,  the  action  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  New  Ycrk  and  at  the  Riviera, 
contains  some  thrilling  moments  and  a  most  unexpected  denou  .mcnt. 

The  Lost  Destiny.  G.  VILLIERS  STUART 

"  The  Lost  Destiny  "  is  a  novel  showing  the  working  of  the  '  unseen  band.1  and 
telling  the  story  cf  a  man  who  shirked  his  destiny  and  was  forced  to  watch  the 
career  of  another  who  rose  to  heights  of  national  fame,  while  he  himself  drifted 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  It  U  a  striking  novel,  full  of  incident,  an-1  illustrating 
the  relationship  of  life  and  destiny. 

His  Magnificence.  A.  J.  ANDERSON 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  "  The  Romance 
of  Sandro  Botticelli,"  etc. 

In  this  fascinating  volume,  Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson  gives  a  picture  of  the  extraordinary 
personality  of  Ixxenzo  de  Medici  (Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  amid  a  strong  setting  of 
the  love,  fighting,  plotting,  assassinations,  religion  and  paganism  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued. 
The  Curse  of  the  Nile.  DOUGLAS  SLA^EN 

Author    of    "The     Unholy    Estate,"     "The    Tragedy    of    the 
Pyramids,"  etc. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  city  of  Khartum  and  the  Egyptian  Desert.  Mr.  Sladen 
Is  at  his  best  when  he  is  describing  exciting  scenes,  and  the  book  is  full  of  them ; 
but,  like  his  other  novels,  it  is  also  full  of  romance.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful 
white  woman  who,  being  captured  at  the  fall  oi  Khartum,  has  to  enter  the  harem 
of  Wad-el-Nejumi,  the  bravest  of  all  the  generals  of  the  Mahdi.  When  she  is  rescued 
en  the  fatal  field  of  Toski,  the  question  arises,  Can  the  hero,  an  Englishman,  marry 
her  ?  Great  figures  stand  forth  in  Mr.  Sladen's  pages— above  all,  the  heroic  Gordon 
in  his  last  moments  at  Khartum. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa.     Edited  by  ANNE  ELLIOT 

The  intimate  and  unflinching  confession  of  a  brilliant,  erotic,  and  undisciplined 
woman,  who  resolves  "  to  live  every  moment  of  her  life,"  and  succeeds  in  so  doing 
at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  herself  and  others.  Her  mixture  of  worldliness, 
sentiment,  fancy,  passion,  and  extraordinary  joie  de  vivre  make  her  a  fascinating 
study  of  a  type  somewhat  rare.  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  these  Memoirs  to  the 
woman  friend  who  edits  them  and  presents  them  to  me  world.  We  get  the  woman's 
point  of  view  in  all  matters— poetry,  politics,  sport,  music,  the  stage,  and,  domin- 
ating all,  the  great  problems  of  sex. 

The  Pit  of  Corruption.  WINIFRED  GRAHAM 

Author    of    "World    without    End,"    "The    Love   Story  of  a 

Mormon,"  etc. 

An  astounding  story  is  WinKred  Graham's  latest  work.  It  throbs  with  life, 
passionate  and  vivid,  and  yet  deals  with  matters  outside  the  realm  of  earthly 
existence  altogether — matters  beyond  the  thoughts  of  daily  life  and  yet  of  startling 
importance  to  every  man  and  every  woman.  It  deals  with  the  Pit  of  Corruption— 
the  pit  where  a  soul  can  work  out  its  salvation  both  in  this  world  and  also  in  the 
great  gult  beyond  which  shines  the  divine  magnetic  Light.  The  world-life  and  the 
spirit-life  are  sharply  contrasted  in  the  novel,  and  through  all  runs  the  story  of  a 
young  girl's  life,  a  story  of  overwhelming  personal  interest  to  every  reader. 

The  Redeemer.  RENE  BAZIN 

Author  of  "The  Children  of  Alsace,"  "The  Nun,"  '«  Redemption," 
etc. 

This  is  a  moving  and  profoundly  powerful  romance  of  village  life  in  the  Loire 
country.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  beautiful  young  French  school  teacher  and  a 
worker  in  the  neighbouring  slate  quarries,  who  are  for  a  time  separated  by  the 
man's  previous  inclination  towards  a  woman  living  away  from  her  husband. 
The  development  of  the  heroine,  strongly  held  in  check  by  her  moral  feelings,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  hero  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  already  united,  are  told  with 
considerable  insight,  power  and  charm. 

Cupid's  Caterers.  WARD  MUIR 

Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Mutes,"  "  When  we  are  Rich,"  etc. 

Webbe  Murdock.a  dilettante  wanderer,  comes  to  London  determined  to  earn  a 
marrying  income.  After  a  struggle  with  journalism  as  a  free-lance,  he  finds  him* 
self  employed  as  "sub-editress  "  on  a  popular  feminine  weekly.  The  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  work,  in  describing  which  the  author  turns  a  light  on  byeways  of  Fleet 
Street  where  no  novelist  has  trod  before,  and  the  peculiar  class  of  literary  hacks 
and  artists  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  form  the  background  of  a  novel  full 
of  strange  revelations,  into  which  are  woven  the  threads  of  two  very  different  love- 
affairs. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
The  Fruit  of  Indiscretion.      SIR  WILLIAM  MAGNAY 

Author  of  "  The  Long  Hand,"  "  Paul  Burden,"  etc. 

A  story  of  murder  and  mystery  in  which  the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the 
characters  are  convincing.  On  the  eve  of  a  country  house  wedding,  t1  e  best  man  is 
killed  on  the  hunting  field.  Captain  Routham  is  asked  to  take  his  place,  but 
suddenly  disappears  and  his  body  is  found  on  the  railway  track.  With  the  help  of 
Roll,  a  famous  detective,  the  mystery  is  gradually  cleared' up,  and  is  brought  at  last 
to  a  startling  denouement. 

The  Return  of  Pierre.       DONAL  HAMILTON  HAINBS 

With  a  frontispiece  from  a  painting  by  Edouard  Detaille, 
Against  the  vivid  background  of  the  Franco-German  War,  there  shines  out,  in  this 
novel,  the  very  human  story  ot  Pierre  iLafitte.  a  French  country  lad.  Other 
prominent  figures  in  the  story  are  the  woman  Pierre  loves,  her  father— a  fine  old 
Colonel  of  Dragoons— and  a  German  spy,  not  wiihout  attractive  qualities,  whose 
fate  becomes  entangled  with  theirs.  The  book  abounds  in  striking  situations, 
including  the  discovery  and  escape  of  the  spy,  the  departure  of  the  Dragoons  for 
the  war,  the  remorse  of  a  French  General  who  feels  personally  responsible  for 
the  men  he  has  lost,  a  night  in  a  hospital-tent,  the  last  flicker  of  the  defence  of 
Paris,  and  the  entry  of  the  German  troops.  It  is  a  remarkable  book. 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia.  FRANK  DANBY 

Author  of  ««  The  Heart  of  a  Child,"  •«  Dr.  Phillips,"  etc.,  etc. 
(nth  edition). 

Frank  Danby.  to  gain  information  for  this  novel,  joined  the  Salvation  Army, 
went  through  their  training  home  and  Refuge  at  Clapton,  and  finally  became  attached 
to  the  depot  of  the  so-called  "  Gutter,  Slum  and  Garret  Brigade,"  from  which 
the  work  among  the  very  poorest  is  carried  out.  This  full-length  novel,  having  been 
out  ot  print,  has  now  been  practically  re-written  by  the  author,  and  although  the 
thread  of  the  story  remains,  every  page  has  been  extensively  revised,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  as  good  as  anything  recently  done  by  this  popular  writer. 

The  She-Wolf.  MAXIMS  FORMONT 

Author  of  "  A  Child  of  Chance,"  etc.    Translated  from  the  French 
by  Elsie  F.  Buckley. 

This  is  a  powerful  novel  of  the  life  and  times  of  Caesare  Borgia,  in  which  history 
and  romance  are  mingled  with  a  strong  band.  The  story  is  told  of  the  abduction 
of  Alva  Colonna  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Propero  Sarelli,  when  she  is  carried 
off  to  his  palace  at  Rome  and  becomes  his  slave-mistress.  The  subsequent  events, 
more  or  less  following  history  or  tradition,  include  the  introduction  of  the  dark  woman 
of  gipsy  extraction,  who  enamours  Caesare,  and  poisons  the  wine  by  which  the 
Colonna  and  her  old  Jover  Sarelli  die.  The  story  closes  with  a  description  pt 
Caesar*»s  last  days  and  death.  This  novel  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
France. 

The  Prioe  of  Friendship.  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of"  Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage,"  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds," 

"Galbraith  of  Wynyates,"  etc.,  etc. 

Miss  Everett -Green  has  had  a  remarkable  output  of  novels  in  the  past,  but  this 
one,  her  latest,  is  the  longest— and  strongest— standing  to  her  name.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  impersonates  his  friend,  from  the  very  best  of  motives,  and  plunges 
himself  into  complications  and  dangers.  Like  all  of  this  author's  tales,  it  finishes 
with  a  startling  c'imax. 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

Called  to  Judgment.  CORALIE  STANTON  AND  HEATH 
HOSKEN.  Authors  of  "  The  Muzzled  Ox,"  "  The  Swelling  of 
Jordan,"  etc. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  mystery,  love  and  adventure  which  these 
popular  collaborators  have  ever  written.  It  is  a  vivid,  human  story,  red-hot  with 
incident  and  excitement,  the  central  character  being  a  man,  who,  after  ten  years' 
imprisonment  for  fraud,  returns  to  the  world  with  his  past  so  effectively  buried  that 
he  is  known  as  a  man  of  wealth,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  Advocate  for 
Prison  Reform.  The  tale  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  Poe  or  Gaboriau. 

The  Split  Peas.  HEADON  HILL 

Author  of  "  Troubled  Waters,"   "  A  Rogue  in  Ambush,"   "  The 
Thread  of  Proof,"  etc. 

The  interest  of  this  story  centres  in  the  attempt  of  a  socialistic,  time-serving 
Cabinet  Minister,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  mysterious  foreigner,  who  poses  as  a  Sobo 
revolutionary  but  is  in  reality  a  spy,  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  British  Army. 
His  efforts  are  frustrated  by  a  young  officer  of  the  Guards,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
lively  Eton  boys.  Mr.  Headon  Hill  is  himself  an  old  Etonian,  and  he  has  put  much 
local  colour  into  his  book. 

Captain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner.     OSWALD  KENDALL 

Admirers  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  should  read  this.  It  is  a  story  of  three 
men  who  cannot  and  will  not  abide  dulness.  Though  separated  superficially  by 
discipline  and  convention,  Captain  Hawks,  Grummet  and  "Cert'nly"  Wilfred  are 
brothers  "  under  their  skins,"  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  insatiable  desire  for 
variety.  Their  thirst  for  the  unexpected  is  amply  satisfied  in  the  search  for  an  illusive 
cargo  of  sealskins,  purchased  without  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Hawks.  That 
the  crew  are  nearly  drowned,  frozen,  starved,  and  smothered,  proves  that  they 
succeeded  in  a  search  for  a  life  where  things  happen.  A  capital  yarn. 

A  Star  of  the  East :  A  Story  of  Delhi.     CHARLES  E. 

PEARCE.     Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Duchess,"   "  The   Beloved 
Princess,"  "  Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  etc. 

This  book  completes  the  trilogv  of  Mr.  Pearce's  novels  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
of  which  "Love  Besieged"  and  "Red  Revenge"  were  the  first  and  second.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Delhi,  the  city  of  all  others  wnere  for  the  past  hundred  years  the 
traditions  of  ancient  dynasties  and  the  barbaric  splendours  of  the  past  have  been 
slowly  retreating  before  the  ever-advancing  influence  of  the  West.  The  conflict  of 
passions  between  Kara,  the  dancing  girl,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Shah 
Jehan,  the  most  famous  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  and  Clare  Stanhope,  born  and  bred 
in  English  conventionality,  never  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Fifties,  is  typical  of  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  rivalry  of  love  threads  its  way 
through  a  series  of  exciting  incidents,  culminating  in  the  massacre  and  the  memorable 
siege  of  Delhi. 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France.  RENE  BOYLESVE 

This  novel,  crowned  by  the  Academy,  has  had  a  great  vogue  in  France,  twelve 
editions  having  been  sold.  It  is  the  story  of  a  provincial  girl  who  makes  a  marriage 
of  convenience  with  a  man  who  sees  in  her  the  best  qualities  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. The  story  shows  how  before  great  temptation  she  stands  firm  and  emerges 
Chastened  but  conquering. 

In  simple,  direct  fashion,  the  sweet  and  most  admirable  wife  tells  her  story,  and 
it  rings  extraordinarily  true. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels-—  continued. 

Gabriel's  Garden.  CECIL  ADAIR 

Author  of  "The  Dean's  Daughter,"  "The  Qualities  of  Mercy," 
"Cantacute  Towers,"  "  Francesca,"  etc. 

When  General  Gascoign  learns  that  his  son  Gabriel  has  cheated  at  cards,  he  turn* 
him  out  of  the  house  and  leaves  him  to  take  refuse  in  a  beautiful  West  Indian 
Island,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Gabriel's  mother.  There  the  young  man 
struggles  along  the  thorny  road  of  a  great  renunciation  and  a  supreme  self-sacrifice 
from  Darkness  into  Light.  A  charnrng  story. 

The  Strength  of  the  Hills.  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 
Author  of  "A  Benedick  in  Arcady,"  "  Priscilla  of  the  Good 
Intent,"  "  Through  Sorrow's  Gates,"  etc. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe  returns  to  the  Haworth  Moorland  which  was 
the  inspiration  of  all  his  earlier  work ;  it  deals  with  the  strenuous  life  of  the  moors 
sixty  years  ago  and  will  rank  with  his  strongest  and  best  works.  Those  who 
remember  our  author's  "A  Man  of  the  Moors,"  "A  Bachelor  in  Arcady,"  and 
"A  Benedick  in  Arcady"  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  him  anywhere  across  the 
moorlands  in  the  direction  of  Arcadia. 

Officer    668.      BARTON   W.    CURRIE    and     AUGUSTIN 

McHOGH. 

An  uproarious  piece  of  American  wit  which  has  already  scored  a  great  success  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  London.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustln  McHugb,  who  has 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Barton  W.  Currie  in  producing  it  as  a  novel.  Its 
dramatic  success  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  has  been  phenomenal,  and  as  a 
novel  it  will  doubtless  receive  an  equally  warm  welcome. 

Devil's  Brew.  MICHAEL  W.  KAYB 

Author  of  "  The  Cardinal's  Past,"  "  A  Robin  Hood  of  France,"  etc. 
Jack  Armiston,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  life  has  other  meaning  than  that  given  it 
by  a  fox-hunting  squire,  becomes  acquainted  with  Henry  Hunt,  the  socialist  dema- 
gogue, but  after  many  vicissitudes,  during  which  he  finds  he  has  sacrificed  friends 
and  sweetheart  to  a  worthless  propaganda,  he  become)  instrumental  in  baulking  the 
Cato  Street  Conspirators  of  their  plot  to  murder  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
eventually  regains  his  old  standing— and  Pamela.  A  spirited  story. 

Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army.  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND 
Author  of  "Shoes  of  Gold,"  "The  Justice  of  the  King,"  "The 
Three  Envelopes,"  etc. 

A  tale  of  the  French  retreat  from  Naples  through  a  defile  of  the  Apenines  in  the  year 
1495.  The  opening  chapters  relate  the  use  made  by  certain  restless  spirits  in  both 
camps  of  a  much-needed  truco  before  the  battle  of  Fornovo. 

Thenceforward  the  development  proceeds  along  unconventional  lines,  showing 
that  the  hero,  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army,  carries  out  the  associations  of  a  nickname 
given  in  derision,  and  the  grail  is  followed,  though  stumblingly  and  far  off  at  times, 
through  the  incidents  of  war. 

Brineta  at  Brighton.  GABRIELLE  WODNIL 

Author  of  "  Maggie  of  Margate." 

An  amusing  story  of  a  young  girl,  the  paid  companion  of  Ladjr  Bigne,  who  spends 
a  holiday  at  a  shabby,  second-rate  Brighton  boarding-house,  and  tails  into  serious 
difficulties  through  masquerading  as  her  employer.  She  enj  >ys  the  exhilaration  of 
her  fellow  lodgers'  respect,  but  soon  meets  trouble  with  a  wealthy  young  man  who  is 
anxious  t->  marry  a  Countess;  and  at  the  same  time  the  extra  expenses  necessitated 
by  her  assumed  grandeur  set  her  farther  into  the  mire  of  deception.  The  book,  h  :\v- 
ever,  is  very  pleasantly  brought  to  a  happy  ending,  and  throughout  is  decidedly 
amusing. 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  /Vow/f— continued. 
The    Adventures    of    Mortimer   Dixon.     ALICIA 

RAMSEY. 

Mortimer  Dixon  is  a  young  journalist  who  is  sent  by  his  "chief"  in  a  pursuit 
which  takes  him  into  startling  adventures  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  of  the  East 
End.  This  is  a  wholesome,  breezy  story  of  adventure,  which  leaves  the  rearer  with 
a  sense  of  strong  exhilaration. 

Susan  and  the  Duke.  KATE  HORN 

Author  of  "  Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun,"  "  The  White 
Owl,"  "  The  Lovelocks  of  Diana,"  etc. 

Lord  Christopher  Fitzarden  is  the  most  delightful  of  young  men,  and  adopts 
the  old  family  servants  destined  for  the  almshouses  by  his  elder  brother,  the 
cynical  Duke  of  Cheadle.  His  love  story  runs  at  cross  purposes,  Kit  being  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  the  beautiful  but  ambitious  Rosalind,  while  he  in  turn  is  loved 
by  Susan  Ringford.  Perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  story  describes  a 
caravanning  party  in  the  New  Forest,  where  Cupid  haunts  every  glen.  There  are 
both  fun  and  pathos  in  the  tale,  which  should  find  many  delighted  readers. 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers.  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

Author  of  "  The  Mating  of  Anthea,"  "  The  Woman-Hunter,"  etc. 
(6th  edition). 

The  irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  is  a  fashionable  beauty,  the  idol  of  London  society. 
Hostesses  fight  and  plot  to  get  her  to  their  parties.  The  men  of  her  world  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  privilege  of  driving  her  to  Huriingham.  And  yet  no  breath  of 
scandal  touches  her.  For  her  ambition  is  to  be  known  to  history  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  of  her  day,  who  charmed  all  men  and  succumbed  to 
none.  But  Lord  Lygon,  a  clever  and  attractive  man,  estranged  from  his  wife,  lays 
siege  to  her,  and  the  story  turns  upon  the  rivalry  and  struggle  of  the  two  women  ;  of 
the  wife  who  devotedly  loves  him,  and  of  the  other  who,  though  fond  of  him,  is  loth 
to  sacrifice  her  dazzling  impeccability  and  to  forego  her  unique  position  for  his  sake. 
There  are  some  charming  children  in  the  book  and  some  original  views  on  the 
Woman's  Question. 

The  Three  Anarchists.         MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

Author    of    "  A    Lady    of    the    Regency,"    "  The    Stairway    of 
Honour,"  "  The  Enchanted  Garden,"  etc.     Third  edition. 

There  are  in  this  novel  a  delicate  psychology,  a  true  pathos,  and  a  fine  perception 
of  the  importance  of  the  tiny  incidents  and  minor  happenings  of  daily  life  as  they  affect 
the  human  drama.  The  heroine  is  the  unhappy  young  wife  of  an  elderly,  weak,  cruel 
and  penurious  man,  and  the  hero  is  a  human  stepson  at  inevitable  enmity  with  so 
opposite  a  father.  Both  these  characters  have  a  craving  fcr  the  fulness  of  life,  the 
woman,  with  a  noble  perception  of  what  is  right,  being  intensely  desirous  of  founding 
a  real  home  and  making  real  happiness  ;  and  the  youn«  man  of  warm  flesh  air!  blcod 
responding  to  her  pure  woman's  love  and  care  with  more  than  mere  afftction. 
There  are  fine  and  beautiful  things  in  the  book. 

So  it  is  with  the  Damsel.  NORA  VYNNE 

Author  of  "  The  Pieces  of  Silver,"  "  The  Priest's  Marriage,"  etc. 

The  heroine  of  this  striking  story  is  decoyed  by  White  Slave  Traffickers,  who  k  ep 
her  in  a  miserable  captivity  until  by  good  fortune  she  escapes.  She  then  overrides 
the  dangers  that  beset  her  as  a  girl  with  a  secret  "past. "and,  joining  a  league  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  order  to  rescue  a  girl  friend,  finds  at  last  the  ni-n 
who  will  love  her  and  have  sympathy  for  her  work. 
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Stanley  Paufs  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
Ralph  Raymond.  ERNEST  MANSFIELD 

With  eight  original  drawings. 

In  this  story  the  hero,  falsely  accused  of  murder,  escapes  to  New  Zealand,  and 
there,  after  many  interesting  adventures  among  the  raining  camps,  is  finally 
rcarrested  and  brought  back  to  England,  where  in  an  intensely  dramatic  scene  his 
innocence  is  proved.  The  author  is  himself  a  prospector  well-known  both  in  the 
City  and  in  every  mining  district  the  world  over,  and  his  story  contains  many 
revelations  of  mining  life  and  adventure. 

Mrs.  Brett.  M.  HAMILTON 

Author  of  "  Cut  Laurels,"  "  The  First  Claim,"  etc. 

The  anther  of  "Cut  Laurels"  may  be  relied  on  to  write  a  good  novel,  and  this 
story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  India,  has  been  chosen  as  a  particularly  clever 
piece  of  work.  The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out,  but  the  author  has 
succeeded  with  great  skill  and  delicacy. 

Galbraith  of  Wynyates.  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of  "Duckworth's  Diamonds,"  "Clive  Lorimer's  Mar- 
riage," etc. 

The  owner  of  Wynyates  has  let  the  property  to  a  relative  who  is  the  next-of-kin  after 
his  only  daughter.  Warned  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  life  he  wills  the  property 
to  his  daughter  in  trust  during  her  minority,  and  appoints  as  trustee  a  relative 
who  is  tenant  of  the  property.  Overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  family 
lawyer  and  her  uncle,  who  discuss  the  wisdom  of  placing  her  in  the  charge  of  one 
who  is  directly  interested  in  her  death,  she  imagines  all  kinds  of  evil  intentions  on  the 
part  of  her  guardian,  and  looks  with  suspicion  upon  all  his  counsels  for  her  welfare. 
Love  interests  lead  to  complications  between  the  heroine,  her  trustee  and  her 
lover.  "Galbraith  of  Wynyates"  is  a  very  readable  book  written  in  the  author's 
best  style. 

Maggie  of  Margate.  GABRIELLB  WODNIL 

Author  of  "  Brineta  at  Brighton." 

"  Maggie  of  Margate,"  a  beautiful  girl  with  an  unobtrusive  styje  which  attracted 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  was  in  reality  an  exclusive  lafly  of  title,  bored  because  she 
sighed  for  realism  and  romance  while  affianced  to  a  prospective  peer.  Maggie  is 
a  delightful  creation,  and  her  very  erring  frailty  and  duplicity  make  us  pity  her  the 
more.  She  cannot  break  away  finally  from  her  social  status,  but  to  retain  it  fhe 
nearly  breaks  her  heart.  The  man  of  her  fancy,  Michael  Hlair,  is  the  most  striking 
figure  in  the  whole  story,  which  holrls  us  intently  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  AH 
the  world  loves  a  lover,  and,  therefore,  every  one  will  love  Michael  Blair. 

Bound  to  Be.  WILL  HUGO 

This  is  a  first-rate  novel  and  should  attract  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  public  notice  and  attention.  It  is  full  of  quiet  and 
genuine  humour  and  clever  characterisation. 


Selia  Medhurst  is  one  of  those  charming  young  people  who  are  utterly  unequipped 
with  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  When  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
she  can  think  of  no  more  happy  solution  of  her  difficulties  than  to  go  as 
domestic  servant  in  a  London  flat.  There  she  finds  herself  under  the  rule  of  a 
mistress  a*ed  seventy  and  a  master  aged  thirty,  whose  legal  tie  proves  less  binding 
than  the  wife,  at  any  rate,  might  have  desired.  Selia's  outlook,  therefore,  becomes 
more  promising,  and  in  due  course  her  highest  hopes  are  fulfilled. 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

A  Wife  out  of  Egypt.  NORMA  LORIMER 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Woman,"  "  Catherine  Sterling,  etc." 

This  story  derives  its  incidents  from  the  unrest  in  Egypt.  The  faults  of  the  British 
brusquene^s  and  Egyptian  insincerity  and  incapacity  are  sketched  with  a  biting  pen, 
and  a  side  of  Egyptian  life  much  neglected  by  novelists— the  position  of  the  native 
Christian,  '  Copt  and  Syrian  '—is  descried  with  real  knowledge  and  feeling.  It  is  a 
love  story  with  a  charming  heroine. 

Casserley's  Wife.  ESTHER  MILLER 

Author  of  "  Living  Lies,"  "When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  etc. 

This  novel  has  been  chosen  as  one  likely  to  appeal  pre-eminently  to  women.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  having  inherited  a  title  and  a  fortune,  conies  home 
from  India  and  is  betrayed  into  marriage  with  a  girl  whom  he  imagines  to  be  a  friend 
of  seven  years  before.  His  eventual  disillusionment  leads  to  serious  complications, 
which,  however,  lead  at  last  to  reconcilement,  and  trust,  and  love. 

The  Cloak  of  St.  Martin.  ARMINE  GRACE 

The  author  of  this  powerful  first  novel  is  a  sister  of  the  well-known  authoress,  Dolf 
Wyllarde,  whose  latest  novel,  "Youth  Will  be  Served,"  is  described  on  this  page. 
"The  Cloak  of  St.  Martin"  is  a  dramatic  tale,  showing  how  the  pathetic  position 
of  two  young  people  after  the  death  of  their  father  is  changed  at  last  to  one  of 
great  happiness.  It  is  expected  that  this  novel  will  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
measure  of  success. 

Mrs.  Gray's  Past.  HERBERT  FLOWERDEW 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Elopement,"  "  The  Third  Wife,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Gray,  a  widow  with  an  only  son,  comes  to  live  in  a  quaint  old  Cathedral 
City,  and  almost  at  once  becomes  the  butt  ot  the  scandal-mongers.  She  develops 
the  mystery  by  holding  close  the  veil  that  hides  her  "  past,"  and  it  is  only  after  ill- 
natured  criticism  has  taken  the  place  of  idle  gossip,  that  the  veil  is  lifted  and  the 
pureness  of  the  picture  made  apparent. 

Youth   Will   be   Served.  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

Author   of    "  The  Career   of  Beauty    Darling,"     "  The    Riding 
Master,"  "  The  Unofficial  Honeymoon,"  etc. 

Dolf  Wyllarde's  new  novel  has  for  its  motive  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
new  generation.  Incidentally  it  deals  with  the  old  problem  of  a  wife's  duty  to  her 
husband  when  he  is  serving  his  country  abroid  in  climates  which  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  her  health,  and  to  which  she  cannot  take  a  delicate  baby.  As  the  story 
unfolds,  the  hardships  of  the  position  become  still  more  subtle,  for  personal  inclination 
turns  the  scale  now  this  way  and  now  that.  There  is  no  question  of  sex  in  this  book, 
for  it  deals  very  largely  with  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  the  old  for  the  younij  which 
is  a  spirit  of  the  age— the  standing  aside  of  those  who  have  had  their  day  to  give  place 
to  the  new  generation,  though  it  may  chance  that  those  who  are  sacrificed  protest 
that  they  have  never  had  their  rightful  chances. 


The  Perfidious  Marriaga  and  other  Plays. 

LEONARD  HKNSLOWE.    Author  of  "  How  An  You  ?  "    Crown  8vo, 

Paper  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  of  one-act  plays  includes  a  drama,  a  comedy,  and  two  farces.  Three 
of  these  plays,  which  can  be  performed  without  difficulty  by  amateurs,  have  been 
produced  with  considerable  success  at  West  End  theatres. 
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67    My  Lord  Conceit  -RITA* 

M    A  sen  at  h  of  the  Ford  "RiTA** 

65    FauBtine  -RITA- 

64    Corinnm  *  RITA  " 

63    The  Laird  o'  CocKpcu  ••  RITA  " 

6a    The  City  of  Entice«i<snt  DOROTHEA  GEKAKD 

61     Exotic  Martha  DOROTHEA  GERARD 

60    Honour'*  Fetters  MAY  WVNNM 

59    Told  in  the  Twilight  P.  QUINTON  RAT 

58    Golden  Destiny  P.  QUINTOM  RAT 

37  Love,  the  Conqueror  P.  QUINTON  RAT 
26    Ena's  Courtship  P.  QUINTON  RAT 
S3    A  Lover  at  Large  P.  QUINTON  RAT 
34    By  the  Water's  Edge  P.  QUINTOM  RAT 
53    The  Lion's  Skin  RAFAEL  SABATINI 
5a    The  Mulberries  of  Daphne  KATE  HORN 
31    The  Spell  of  the  Jungle  ALICE  PERRIM 
50    Red  Revenge  CHARLES  E.  PKARCE 
'•    The  Long  Hand  SIR  WILLIAM  MAONAT 
48    The  Second  Elopement  HERBERT  FLOWERDKW 
47    The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock  Ton  GALLON 
46    Kdelwelss  -RITA" 

43  Only  an  Actress  "  RITA" 

44  The  Apple  of  Eden  .  TEMPLE  THURSTOM 
42    The  Dream— and  the  Woman  TOM  GALLON 
41    Love  Besieged  CHARLES  B.  PEARCB 
40    A  Benedick  in  Arcady  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 
39    Justice  of  the  King  HAMILTON  DROMMOND 

38  The  Man  In  Possession  "RITA" 
37    A  Will  in  a  Well  E.  ETERETT-GREEH 
36    Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun  KATE  HORN 
13    Pvlsollla  ef  the  Good  Intent  HALLIWELL  SurcLim 


STANLEY  PAUL'S  *  CLEAR 
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Continued. 

34  Fatal  Thirteen 

S3  A  Struggle  for  a  Ring 

S*  A  Shadowed  Life 

Si  The  Mystery  of  Colde  Fell 

90  A  Woman's  Error 

•9  Claribel'a  Love  Story 

il  At  the  Eleventh  Hour 

17  Love's  Mask 

t«  The  Wooing  of  Rose 

as  White  Abbey 

24  Heart  of  His  Heart 

as  The  Wonder  of  Love 

sa  Co-Heiresses 

ai  The  Evolution  of  Katherine 

so  The  Love  of  His  Life 

19  A  Charity  Girl 

18  The  House  of  Sunshine 
>7  Dare  and  Do 

16    Beneath  a  Spell 
15    The  Man  She  Married 
14    The  Mistress  of  the  Farm 
13    Little  Lady  Charles 
la    A  Splendid  Destiny 
ix    Cornelius 
10    Traffic 
g     St.  Elmo 
8    Indiscretions 
7    The  Trickster 

The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate 

Shoes  of  Gold 

Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman 

Troubled  Waters 

The  Human  Boy  Again 

Stolen  Honey 


WILLIAM  LK  QUEUZ 
CHARLOTTE  BRAKE 
CHARLOTTE  BXAME 
CHARLOTTE  BRAMB 
CHARLOTTE  BRAKE 
CHARLOTTE   BRAMB 
CHARLOTTE  BRAUB 
EFFIB  ADBLAIDB  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADBLAIDB  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
MADAME  ALBANESI 
MADAME  ALBANESI 
E.  EVERETT-GKEKN 
E.  TEMPLE  THURSTOM 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADBLAIDB  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIE  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  ADBLAIDB  ROWLANDS 
MRS.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE 
E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON 
AUGUSTA  EVANS  WILSON 
COSMO  HAMILTON 
G.  B.  BURQIK 
E.  EVERETT-GREEN 
HAMILTON  DRUMMOND 
FLORENCE  WARDEN 
HEADON  HILL 
EDEN  PHILLFOTTS 
ADA  &  DUDLEV  JAMES 


THE  "EVERYDAY'    SERIES 

Edited  by  GERTRUDE  PAUL 

Each  book  contains  a  Recipe  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  including  February  2gth.  In  crown  8vo,  strongly 
bound,  IB.  net  each. 

The  Everyday  Vegetable  Book.  By  F.  K. 

The  Everyday  Soup  Book.  By  G.  P. 

The  Everyday  Eoonomioal  Cookery  Book.    By 

A.  T.  K. 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.  By  F.  K. 

14  If  you  want  a  tasty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year,  you  can  do  nothing  better 
than  purchase  a  copy  of  the  "  Everyday  Pudding  Book.'" — Keferet. 

The  Everyday  Savoury  Book.     By  MARIE  WORTH 

"  Nothing  could  be  clearer."— •School  Guardian. 


Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole 
interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  and 
Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious.  By  EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel 
Gubbins ').  Crown  8vo,  4th  edition,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Saturday  Rtview  : — "  Sportsmen,  stockbrokers,  and  others  with  large  appetites, 
rc.bust  yet  sensitive  palates,  and  ample  means,  will  find  it  invaluable  when  they 
are  ordering  the  next  little  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male  friends." 

The  Diner's-Out  Yade  Meoum.    A  Pocket  "  What's 

What"  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  Functions,  etc, 
etc.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Author  of  "The  New  Standard 
Elocutionist,"  etc.  In  fcap.  8vo  (6|  by  3&),  cloth  bound,  round 
corners,  is.  6d.  net.  Leather,  as.  net. 

Intended  to  help  the  diffident  and  inexperienced  at  Dinners,  Teas, 
At  Homes,  Receptions,  Balls  and  Suppers,  with  hints  on  Etiquette, 
Dress,  After-Dinner  Speaking,  Story-Telling,  Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

My  Own  Reoiter.     By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    Author  of 

"  The  Diner's-Out  Vade  Mecum,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  is.  net. 
"The  Ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement.     Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the 
people."—  Bookman. 

Cole's  Fun  Dootor.     One  of  the  two  funniest  books  in 

the  world.     By  E.  W.  COLE.    384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  mission  of  mirth  is  well  understood.    "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat "  is 
a  common  proverb,  and  the  healthiness  of  humour  goes  without  saying. 

Cole's  Pun  Doctor— 2ND  SERIES.  The  other  of  the 
two  funniest  books  in  the  world.  By  E.  W.  COLE.  440  pp.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Dr.  Blues  had  an  extensive  practice  until  the  Fun  Doctor  set  up 
in  opposition,  but  now  Fun  Doctors  are  in  requisition  everywhere. 


/Ifoessrs.  Stanley  ftaul's 
publications 

Arranged    in    order    of   price 

PREVIOUS  LISTS  CANCELLED 


50/-    NET 

The  History  of  Gravesond  and  its  Surroundings  from 
Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  20th 
Century.  By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  In  tour  volumes,  12/6  net  each, 
issued  to  subscribers  only.  Edition  limited  to  365  sets. 

321-     NET 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena,  1815-1821.  By  NORWOOD 
YOUNG,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  By  A.  M.  BROADLEY.  Two  coloured  plates  and  about  100 
illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Two  vols., 
demy  Svo,  yi\-  net  the  set  (see  also  under  2i/-). 

30/-     NET 

The  Library  Encyclopaedia.  By  the  Foremost  Authorities. 
Edited  by  ALHX.  J.  PHILIP.  To  be  issued  by  Subscription.  After 
publication  40/-  net. 

28/-    NET 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Laurence  Sterne.  LEWIS 
MELVILLE.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and 
other  illustrations. 

24/-    NET 
Intimate  Society  Letters  of  the  18th  Century.    By  His 

GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.T.  In  two  volumes,  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top.  With  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
56  other  full-page  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  of  original 
letters,  autographs,  and  other  interesting  matter. 

An  Imperial  Victim  :  MARIE  LOUISE,  ARCHDUCHESS  OP 
AUSTRIA,  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  DUCHESS  OF  PARMA. 
EDITH  E.  CUTHELL,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo. 

A  Yagabond  Courtier  (Baron  von  Polnitz).  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL, 
F.K.H.S.     Illustrated.     Two  vols.,  demy  Svo. 
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Th«  Amazing  Duchess:  The  Romantic  History  of  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  Maid  of  Honour — Duchess  of  Kingston— Countess  rf 
Bristol.  CHARLES  E.  PBARCB.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo.  clo'h 
gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Third  Ed. 

Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III. :  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  BARON  D'AMBRS; 
translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  fu.ly 
illustrated. 

Four  Ennobled  Actresses:  The  Adventures  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Countess  of  Essex,  and  Countess 
of  Harrington  on  and  off  the  Stage,  by  CHARLES  E.  PEARCB, 
author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "Polly  Peachum,"  etc. 
Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
32  half-tone  illustrations. 

21/-     NET 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  NORWOOD  YOUNG. 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  and  Elba  by 
A.  M.  BROADLBY.  Coloured  frontispiece  and  about  50  illustrations 
from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
For  further  volumes  on  St.  Helena,  to  complete  the  work,  see 
under  32/-  net. 

IB/-     NET 

Fourteen  Tears  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan.  Stray 
leaves  from  the  Diary  of  BARONESS  ALBERT  D'ANBTHAN,  with 
an  introduction  by  BARON  KATO.  Illustrated. 

16/-    NET 
A  Woman  of  the  Revolution:  THEROIONB   DB    MBRICOURT. 

FRANK  HAMBL.    Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Princess    and    Queen    of    England  :   The  Life  of  Mary  II. 

MARY  F.  SANDARS.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Godoy,    the    Queen's    Favourite.     EDMUND  B.   D'AUVERGNB. 

Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.    Pope  Alexander 

VI.   By  THE  MOST  RBV.  ARNOLD  H.  MATHBW,  D.D.     Demy  8vo. 

Illustrated. 
The  Life  of  Oesare  Borgia.     RAFAEL  SABATINI.    In  demy  8vo, 

coloured  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations.     Third  edition. 
Duchess  Derelict:    Charlotte  d'Albret,   Duchess  of  Valentinois 

(the  wife  of  Cesare  Borgia).   E.  L.  MIKON.    Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Queens  of   Aragon:    Their  Lives  and  Times.      E.   L.   MIRON. 

Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
The  France  of  Joan  of  Arc.    LIEUT.-COLONEL  ANDREW  C.  P. 

HAGGARD.  D.S.O.    Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  tha  Bold.    LIEUT.-COLONEL  ANDREW 

C  P.  HAGGARD.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Polly  Peachum.    The  Story  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton 

and  '  The  Beggar's  Opera.1      CHARLES  E.  PEARCH.    Demy  8vo, 

illustrated. 
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Reflections  of  a  Sporting  Artist.     By  FINCH  MASON  ('  Uncle 

Toby  ').     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
In  the   Footsteps  of  Richard  Coour  do  Lion.     MAUDE  M. 

HOLBACH.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Royal  Miracle:  A  Garland  of  unpublished  or  very  rare 
Tracts,  Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints  and  other  Rariora  concerning 
the  Wanderings  of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester 
(September  3 — October  15,  1651),  with  an  Historical  Introduction 
and  Bibliography,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Commemora- 
tive Pilgrimage  of  September  3—9,  1911.  By  A.  M.  BROADLEY. 
Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  from  rare 
originals. 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine  :  The  Poet  and  the  Man.  FRANK  HAMBL. 
Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Coburgs:  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  a  great  Royal  House. 
EDMUND  B.  D'AUVERGNE.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Beloved  Prinoesa  :  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  CHARLES 
E.  PEARCB.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Model*.  ANGELO  S.  RAPPOPORT, 
Ph.D.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

12/6    NET 

Maximilian  the  Dreamer.  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  1459—1519- 
CHRISTOPHER  HARE.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

In  Jesuit  Land :  The  Jesuit  Missions  of  Paraguay.  W.  H.  KOEBEL, 
with  an  introduction  by  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM.  Demy  8vo, 
55  illustrations. 

A    Winter    Holiday    in    Portugal.       CAPTAIN    GRANVILLE 

BAKER.     Demy   8vo,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  original 
drawings  by  the  author. 

tf  pain  Revisited :  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Galicia.  C.  GASQUOINE 
HARTLEY.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  With  coloured  frontispiece 
and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 

In  the  Maoriland  Bush.  W.  H.  KOEBBL.  Demy  8vo,  illus- 
trated. 

Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun.      MAUD  HOWE.      With  a  map 

and  100  illustrations  from   photographs,  and   drawings  by  John 

Elliott.     Demy  8vo. 
The    Gay   King.     Charles  II.,  his  Court  and  Times.     DOROTHY 

SENIOR.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Every    Man's    El- Dorado    (British    South    America).      EDITH 

A.  BROWNE.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Cameos   of   Indian   Crime.      Studies  of  native  criminality   in 

India.     H.  HERVEY.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
The   History  of  Gravosend.     ALEX.    J.    PHILIP.     Fourvols., 

12/6  net  each  (see  also  5o/-). 
The  European  in  India,     H.  HERVEY.      Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
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Th«  Artistic  Side  of  Photography.     In  Theory  and  Practice. 

A.    J.    ANDERSON.      With    12    photogravure    plates    and    other 

illustrations.     Demy  Svo. 
Police  and  Crime  in  India.    SIR  EDMUND  C.  Cox,  BT.    Demy 

Svo,  cloth,  illustrated. 


10/6    NET 

The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet:  A  hitherto  unknown 
chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe,  revealed  by  his  ten  years' 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth  Charter,  1815-1825.  By  A.  M. 
BROADLKY  and  WALTER  JKRROLD.  Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Engravings.  W.  G.  MENZIES. 
About  96  full  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art.  J.  F.  BLACKER. 
With  1,200  illustrations. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.  A.  S.  FORREST.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated. 

David  Garriok  and  his  French  Friends.  Dr.  F.  A.  HEDGCOCK. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated. 
The  Motor.     A  complete  work  on  the  History,  Construction  and 

Development  of  the  Motor.     JOHN   ARMSTRONG.     Illustrated   by 

100  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  Romance  of  Bandro  Botticelli.  A.  J.  ANDERSON.  Demy 
Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Life  of  James  Hinton.  MRS.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.  Demy 
Svo,  illustrated. 

A  Great  Russian  Realist:  (Dostoieffsky.)  J.  A.  T.  LLOYD. 
Demy  Svo.  Photogravure  portrait. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs :  From  the  fall  of  Ismael  to  the 
Assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha.  Dus»  MOHAUED.  Demy 
Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Argentine  Republic.  Its  History,  Physical  Features, 
Natural  History,  Government,  Productions,  etc.  A.  STUART 
PENNINGTON.  Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Two  Russian  Reformers  (IVAN  TURGENBV  AND  LEO  TOLSTOY). 
J.  A.  T.  LLOYD.  Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  A.  J.  ANDERSON.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Ancient,  Curious  and  Famous  Wills.  VIRGIL  M.  HARRIS. 
485  pp.  Demy  Svo. 

California:  An  Englishman's  Impressions  of  the  Golden  State. 
A.  T.  JOHNSON  Demy  Svo,  fully  illustrated. 

Our  Future  Existence  ;  or,  The  Death  Surviving  Consciousness 
of  Man.  FRED  G.  SHAW,  F.G.S.  Large  crown  Svo,  c'oth,  gilt 
edges. 


The  First  Signs  of  Insanity:  Their  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment. BERNARD  HOLLANDER,  M.D.  Demy  8vo. 

7/9    NET 

The  Business  of  Bookbinding  (half-bound  in  sealskin),  also  at 

61-  net,  in  cloth. 

7/6     NET 

An  Actor's  Note  Books.  A  record  of  some  Memories,  Friend- 
ships, Criticisms  and  Experiences  of  FRANK  ARCHER,  Demy  8vo, 

illustrated. 
Home    Life    under    the    Stuarts,    1603-1649.      ELIZABETH 

GODFREY.      Nineteen   photogravure  and  half-tone   illustrations. 

Demy  8vo. 
The    Quantities    of   a    Detached    Residence;    TAKEN-OFP, 

MEASURED  AND  BILLED.     With  drawings  to  scale  in  pocket  of 

cover.     By  GKORGB  STEPHENSON.     Demy  8vo. 
Wall  Paper  Decoration.     By  ARTHUR  SEYMOUR  JENNINGS. 

6/-     NET 

A  Tour  through  Old  Provence.  A.  S.  FORREST.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  profusely  illustrated,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Motor  Tour  through  England  and  France.  ELIZABETH 
YARDLEY.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.  By  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING. 
Large  crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Old  Clifford's  Inn.  PERCIVAL  J.  S.  PERCEVAL.  A  history  of  the 
earliest  of  the  old  Inns  at  Chancery.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
50  drawings  by  the  author.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Our  Fighting  Sea  Men.  LIONEL  YEXLEY.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America.  CHARLOTTE 
CAMERON.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Joy  of  Tyrol.  Edited  by  J.  M.  BT.AKE.  Illustrated  with  over  100 
original  drawings  in  the  text  by  the  Author.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  WILLIAM  S.  S  \DLER,  M.D.  580  pp.  with 
44  full-page  illustrations. 

The  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters.  Impressions  of  a  visit  to 
Johannesburg,  with  some  notes  on  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the 
Low  Country.  By  WILLIAM  C.  SCULLY.  Illustrated,  Crown  8vo. 

August  Strindberg:  The  Spirit  of  Revolt.  Studies  and  Impres- 
sions. L.  LIND-AF-HAGEBY.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Business  of  Bookbinding  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Binder,  the  Publisher,  the  Librarian  and  the  General  Reader.  By 
ALEX.  J.  PHILIP,  assisted  by  CLAYTON  BEADLE,  PROFESSOR 
PROCTOR  and  ].  DREW  APPLEBY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6/-  net ; 
or  half  bound  in  sealskin,  7/9  net. 

The  Suffrage  Annual  and  Woman's  Who's  Who,  1913. 

Modern  Politics.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  546  pp. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S    6/-    NOVELS 


Adalr,  Cecil 

Oantacute  Towers 
Franceses 
Gabriel  •  Garden 
The  Qualities  of  Mercy 
Adcock.  A.  8t  John 

A  Man  with  a  Past 
Anderson,  A.  J. 

His  Magnificence 
Andom,  R. 
Cheerful  Craft 
Neighbours  of  Mine.   70  Illustru 

tions 

Avery,  Harold 
A  Week  at  the  Sea 
Every  Dog  His  Day 
Barclay,  Marguerite  &  Armigcr 

The  Activities  of  La  vie  Jutt 
Barton,  Hester 

The  Baron  of  Dl  Fame 
Basin,  Rene 

The  Children  of  Alsaoo 
The  Redeemer 
Bedford,  H.  Louisa 
HI*  Will  and  Her  Way 
Maids  In  Many  Moods 
•slM tun,  L.  j. 

Dagobert's  Children 
Bett,  Honry 

The  Watch  Night 
Bower,  B.  M. 
Lonesome  Land 

Boylesve,  Rene 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France 
B  rough  ton.  Rboda 

Between  Two  Stools 
Bussell,  Dorothea 

The  New  Wood  Nymph 
Cambridge,  Ada 

The  Retrospect 
Cameron,  Charlotte 

A  Durbar  Brtda 

A  Passion  in  Morocco 
Col  more,  G. 

Suffragette  Sally 
Constance.  Lady 

Because  of  a  Kiss 
Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard 
(Sara  Jeannette  Duncan) 

The  Consort 

^Jon  W.,  ft  Augustine 

^  AM 

Dan  by,  Prank 

A  ftabe  In  Bohemia 
Deakin.  Ralph 

The  Broken  Butterfly 
Dlehl,  Alice  M. 

A  Mysterious  Lover 
Confessions  of  Perpetua 
^•Marriage  of  Lenore 
Their  Wedded  Wife 


"Draig  Clas" 

Mad*e  Carrington  and  hor  Weiss. 

Neighbours 

Drummond,  Hamilton 
The  Justice  of  the  King 
Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army 
The  Three  Envelopes 
Dudcney,  Mrs.  Henry 
Married  when  Suited 
Elliot,  Anno 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa 
Bills,  Mrs.  Havelock 

The  Imperishable  Wing 
Enoch,  C.  Reginald,  F.R.O.S. 

The  Promoter's  Pilgrimage 
Everett-Green.  B. 

The  Price  of  Friendship 
Olive  Lorlmer'g  Marriage 
Duckworth's  Diamonds 
Galbralth  of  Wynyatos 
Flowerdew,  Herbert 
Mrs.  Gray's  Past 
The  Third  Wife 
The  Villa  Mystery 
Formont,  Maximo 

The  She- Wolf 
Gerard,  Dorothea 
The  Unworthy  Pact 
Exotic  Martha 
The  Otty  of  Enticement 
Gilchrlst,  R.  Murray 

Damosel  Croft 
Gill,  Anthony  Klrby 

The  Marble  Aphrodite 
Haggard,  Lt.-Col.  Andrew  C.  P. 
The  Romance  of  Bayard 
Two  Worlds :  A  Romance 
Halnes,  Donal  Hamilton 

The  Return  of  Pierre 
Hamel,  Frank 

A  Lady  of  the  Garter 
Hamilton,  M. 

Mrs.  Brett 
Hav.-ker,  Pcllew 


The  Split  Peas 

The  Thread  of  Proof 
Horn,  Kate 

Columbine  at  the  Fair 

The  Bride  of  Love 

The  Lovelocks  of  Diana 

The  Mulberries  of  Daphne 

The  White  Owl 

Susan  and  the  Duke 
Hugo,  Will 

hound  to  Be 
Hunt,  Violet 

Tho  Celebrity's  Daughter 

The  Doll 
James,  A.  E. 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper 
Kayo,  Michael  W. 

A  Robin  Hood  of  Franoe 

Devil's  Brew 


Stanley  Paul's  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 


Kendal,  Oswald 

Captain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner 
Kenealy,  Annesley 

The  Poodle -Woman 
Kenealy,  Arabella 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers 

The  Woman -Hunter 
Koebel,  W.  H. 

Hodson's  Voyage 
Lamport,  R.  Fifleld 

Veeni  the  Master 
Lloyd,  J.  A.  T. 

The  Three  Destinies 
Lorimer,  Nortna 

A  Wife  out  ol  Egypt 

The  Second  Woman 
Lurtfan,  Lester 

The  Ban 
Magnay,  Sir  William 

Paul  Burdon 

The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion 

The  Long  Hand 
Mansfield,  Ernest 

Ralph  Raymond 
Marshall,  Archibald  H. 

The  Honour  of  the  Clintons 

The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm 
McEvoy,  Charles 

Brass  Faces 
Meacio,  L.  T. 

Love's  Cross  Roads 

Ruffles 
Miller,  Esther 

Casserley's  Wife 
Mills  Malet,  Vincent 

The  Meteoric  Benson 
Muir,  Ward 

When  we  are  Rich 

The  Amazing  Mutes 
Noabit.  E. 

Fear 
Pearcc,  Charles  H. 

The  Eyes  of  Alicia 

A  Star  of  the  East:    A  Story  of 
Delhi 

Red  Revenge  :  A  Story  of  Cawnpore 
Rawson,  Maud  Stepney 

The  Three  Anarchists 
Ray,  Anna  Chapin 

A  Woman  with  a  Purpose 
••Rita" 

A  Grey  Life 
de  Robert,  Louis 

Life's  Last  Gift 
Sabatinl,  Rafael 

The  Strolling  Saint 

The  Justice  of  the  Duke 
Serao.  Matilde 

The  Desire  of  Life 
Sheed,  George  C. 

The  Incorrigible  Dukane 


Sherren,  Wilkinson 

Two  Oirls  and  a  Mannikln 
Shicrs  Mason,  Mrs. 

The  Loves  of  Stella 
Shirley,  Joy 

Opal  of  October 
Sladen,  Douglas 

The  Curse  of  the  Nile 

The  Unholy  Estate 
Snowden,  Keighley 

Bright  Shame 

The  Free  Marriage 
Stanton,    Coralie    and    Heath 

Hosken 

Galled  to  Judgment 

The  Swelling  of  Jordan 

The  Muzzled  Ox 
Stevenson,  Philip  L. 

Love  in  Armour 
Stewart,  Newton  V. 

Across  the  Gulf 

The  Cardinal 
Storey,  Harold 

The  Ascent  of  the  Bostocka 
Stourton,  John  de,  and  Olive 
Lethbridge 

The  King's  Master 
Stuart,  G.  Villiers 

The  Lost  Destiny 
Eutcliffe,  Halliwe.ll 

The  Strength  of  the  Hills 
Symons,  Beryl 

Prince  and  Priest 
Taylor,  Mary  Imlay 

The  Lotus  Lantern 
Trevor,  St.  John 

Our  Guests 
Yahey,  H.  L. 

A  Prisoner  In  Paradise 

Camilla  Forgetting  Herself 
Vynne,  Nora 

So  it  is  with  the  Damsel 
Wardle,  Jane 

Hunt  the  Slipper 

Where  Truth  Lies 
Whishaw,  Fred 

An  Empress  In  LOT* 
Williams,  H.  Noel 

Tainted  Gold 
Wilson,  Theodora  Wilson 

Found  in  the  Forest 

A  Modern  Ahab 
Wodnil,  Gabrielle 

Maggie  of  Margate 

Brine ta  at  Brighton 
Wyllarde,  DoJf 

The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling 

Youth  will  be  served 
Wynne,  May 

The  Destiny  of  Claude 

The  Red  Fleur  De  Lys 

Brave  Brigands 


The  Retrospect.    ADA  CAMBRIDGE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
Woman    Adrift.      The  Menace  of  Suffragism.      HAROLD  OWEN. 
Crown  8vo.     Second  edition. 
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The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.  From  Marathon  to  Mafeking  (A 
Complete  Battle  Book).  ALPRHD  H.  MILES.  Dedicated  by  special 
permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  In  large 
crown  8vo  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece, 
16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures,  printed 
on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrations  in  the  text,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design. 

Our  National  Songs.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  With  Pianoforte 
Accompaniments.  Full  music  size.  Cloth,  gilt  edges. 


6/-    NET 

The  Insanity  of  Genius,  and  the  General  Inequality  of  Human 
Faculty  Physiologically  Considered  by  J.  F.  NISBET.  Sixth  edition, 
with  an  introduction  by  BERNARD  HOLLANDER,  M.D.  Crown  8vo. 

The  White  Slave  Market.  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  MACKIRDY 
(Olive  Christian  Malvery)  and  W.  N.  WILLIS,  16  years  Member 
of  Parliament  of  Australia.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Western  Men  with  Eastern  Morals.  W.  N.  WILLIS.  With 
a  preface  by  R.  A.  BENNETT,  Editor  of  Truth.  Crown  8vo. 

Gaiety  and  George  Grossmith :  Random  Reflections  of  an 
Apostle  of  Pleasure.  STANLEY  NAYLOR.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

French  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  ARTHUR  HERVBY. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

Sea  and  Coast  Fishing  (with  special  reference  to  Calm  Water 
Fishing  in  Inlets  and  Estuaries).  F.  G.  AFLALO.  With  over  50 
illustrations,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  printed  throughout 
on  art  paper.  Crown  8vo. 

Diners  a  Deux :  Memoirs  of  a  Maltre  D1  Hotel.  S.  BEACH  CHESTER. 
Crown  8vo. 

Love  Letters  of  a  Japanese.  Being  the  correspondence  of  a 
Japanese  man  with  his  English  betrothed.  G.  N.  MORTLAKE. 
Second  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  MARIE  C.  STOPBS. 
Large  crown  8vo,  white  cloth  gilt,  chaste  design. 

The  History  of  Garrarda,  Crown  Jewellers,  1721 — 1911.  Printed 
throughout  on  art  paper,  in  two  colours,  with  nearly  40  whole-page 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  A  B  G  about  Collecting  (Second  Edition).  SIR  JAMES 
YOXALL,  M.P.  Large  crown  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
numerous  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations.  The  subjects 
include,  among  others,  China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures. 
Furniture,  Violins,  etc. 

More  about  Collecting.  SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  over  100  illustrations. 

A  B  G  of  Collecting  Old  English  China.  J.  F.  BLACKER. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  line  and  64  pages 
of  half-tone  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 
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ABC  Dictionary  of  Modern  Prose  Quotations:  A  classified 
Dictionary  of  modern  thought  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  and 
epigrams  in  English,  from  Blake  to  Bergson,  by  HOLBROOK 
JACKSON.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography.  A.  J.  ANDERSON. 
With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustrations  in  black  and 
sepia.  Large  crown  8vo. 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.  J.  F.  BLACKER.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper.  Large  crown  8vo. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery.    J.  F.  BLACKER. 

Large  crown  8vo,  illustrated  with  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of 
half-tone  illustrations. 

A    B    C    of    Collecting    Old    Continental    Pottary.     J.  F. 

BLACKER.     Large  crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated  with  line  and  half- 
tone illustrations. 

ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.  HELEN  A.  CLARKE.  Large 
crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Music.  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON.  Large 
crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN.  Large  crown 
8vo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  American  History.     HENRY  W.  ELSON. 

Standard  Concert  Repertory,  and  other  Concert  Pieces, 
GEORGE  P.  UPTON.  Fully  illustrated  with  portraits.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Production  of  the  Printed  Catalogue.  The  Prepara- 
tion, Printing,  and  PublicTtipn  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries, 
Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Business 
Houses,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Monotype  Machine,  and  an  Appen- 
dix of  Type  Faces,  by  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Anomalies  of  the  English  Law:  "The  Law  in  the  Dock." 
S.  BEACH  CHESTER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Lords  of  the  Devil's  Paradise.  G.  SIDNEY  PATER- 
NOSTER. Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 


ALFRED    H.     MILES'     NEW    SERIES 

For  Boys  and  Girls.     Large  crown  8vo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
In    the    Lion's   Mouth.     Fierce  Fights  with  Wild   Men,   Wild 
Animals,  and  Wild  Nature.     By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  CLIVE 
FENN,  etc.     With  coloured  plates.     A  Book  for  Boys. 

Whera  Duty  Calls;  or  Danger  Stories  of  Courage  and  Adventure. 
By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN,  GRACE  STEBBING,  etc.  With 
coloured  plates.  A  Book  for  Girls. 
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'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.    A  Book  for  Boys. 

Heroine*  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.  A  Book  for  Girls. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Oirla  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Sports,  Pastimes,  Hobbies  and  Amusements. 

£.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON.     Cloth  gilt. 

The  Case  for  Protection.     ERNEST  EDWIN  WILLIAMS,  F.R.S.S. 
The  Library  of  Elocution.    Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILKS. 

4/-    NET 
Coloured    Designs    for   Wall    and    Ceiling    Decoration. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  SEYMOUR  JENNINGS.    Port  Folio. 

3/6    NET 

Samphire.     LADY  SYBIL  GRANT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
Woman  in  Music.      GEORGE  P.  UPTON.    In  small  crow  i   8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  33.  6d.  ne'.     Persian  yapp,  gilt  (boxed).  53.  net. 

The  Practical  Art  of  Graining  and  Marbling.  JAMES 
PETRIB.  In  14  parts,  33.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Human  Machine.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity  of  Human 
Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion,  Education  and 
Politics.  J.  F.  NISBBT.  Fifth  and  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

Original  Poems.    By  ALFRED  H.  MILKS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

with  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece. 
"  The  poems  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  emotion.    Many  of  the  lyrics  are 

full  of  tenderness  and  charm.    The  ballads  have  co'our,  warmth  and  movement, 

Mr.  Miles  Is  a  pcet  of  the  people."— The  Bookman. 

The  Aldine  Reciter.    Modern  Poetry  for  the  Platform,  the  Home, 

and  the  School.     With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking,  Elocution,  Action. 

Articulation,  Pitch.  Modulation,  etc.    By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    Crown 

4to,  676  pages,  cl  -th  gilt. 
Three  Modern  Seers  QAMES  HINTON,  F.  NIETZSCHE  AND  EDWARD 

CARPENTER).      MRS.    HAVBLOCK    ELLIS.      Illustrated    with   4 

photogravure  plates,  crow  n  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

3/6 

The  Domestic  Handy.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  33.  6d. 

31-    NET 

Practical    Gilding,    Bronzing    and    Lacquering.      FREDK. 

SCOTT-MITCHELL.     175  pages,  crown  8vo. 
Practical  Stencil  Work.    FRBDK.  SCOTT-MITCHELL. 
Practical  Church  Decoration.     ARTHUR  Louis  DUTHIB. 

Decorators*  Symbols,  Emblems  and  Devices.  Guv  CADOGAN 
ROTUBRY.  119  original  designs,  crown  8vo. 
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The  Painters'  and  Builders'  Pocket  Book.  (New  Edition.) 
PETER  MATTHEWS. 

Scumbling  and  Colour  Glazing. 

2/6     NET 

Marriage  Making  and  Breaking.  CHARLES  TIDBITS.  With 
Foreword  by  A.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate  at  Marylebone 
Police  Court.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Beau.  Illustrated  with  photogravures  and  line  drawings. 
Nos.  i  and  2  now  ready.  2/6  net  each. 

The  Welshman's  Reputation.  By  "As  ENGLISHMAN."  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth. 

A  Garland  of  Verse  for  Young  People.  Edited  by  ALFRED 
H.  MILES.  Handsome  cloth  gilt. 

The  Lord  of  Creation.    T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 

The  Egregious  English.     ANGUS  MCNEILL.    Crown  8vo. 

Monte  Carlo.  Facts  and  Fallacies.  SIR  HIRAM  S.  MAXIM. 
With  illustrations  by  George  A.  Stevens.  Crown  8vo. 

The  Flowing  Bowl.  A  Treatise  on  Drinks  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
periods,  interspersed  with  sundry  anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 
EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel  Gubbins  ').  Crown  8vo. 

Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole  interspersed 
with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  the  Anecdotes,  mainly 
veracious.  EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel  Gubbins  ').  Crown  8vo, 
4th  edition. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine.   A  Poem.   JOHN  SUMMERS.   In  crown  8vo. 

This  is  my  Birthday.  ANITA  BARTLE.  With  an  introduction 
by  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  and  gilt  top,  756 
pages,  2s.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  35.  net; 
paste  grain,  padded,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  45.  net ;  velvet  calf,  gilt 
edges  (boxed),  55.  net. 
A  birthday  autograph  book  containing  quotations  from  the  greatest 

poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  novelists. 

2/6 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.  First  Series.  One  of  the  two  funniest  books 
in  the  world.  E.  W.  COLE.  384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.  Second  Series.  The  other  of  the  two 
funniest  books  in  the  world.  E.  W.  COLE.  440  pp.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth. 

A  White  Australia  Impossible.  E.  W.COLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Truth.     E.  W.  COLE.     Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo. 

2/-     NET 

What  Germany  Wants.    W.  N.  WILLIS.   Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 
The  White  Slaves  of  London.     W.  N.  WILLIS.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  net ;  in  paper  covers,  is.  net. 
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Gole's  Intellect  Sharpener.  K.  W.  COLB.  Demy  410,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Containing  2,000  Riddles,  and  500 
Puzzles  and  Games. 

Federation  of  the  Whole  World.  Edited  by  B.  W.  Con. 
Beinx  fifty  prize  essays  for  and  against  the  Federation  of  tin 
World,  illustrated  with  representative  portraits  of  all  nations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

This  Fanny  World.  P.  RAYMOND  COCLSOM  (DBMOCRITDS). 
Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jingles."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Book  of  Short  Playa.     MRS.  DB  CODRCY  LAFFAN.    Crown  8ro. 

Zino  Oxide  and  its  uses.  J.  CROICKSHANK  SMITH,  B.Sc., 
F.C.S.,  with  a  chapter  by  la.  A.  P.  LAURIK. 

The  Diner'a-Out  Vade  Meoum.  ALFRRD  H.  MILES.  la 
fcap.  8vo,  leather  (see  also  1/6). 

Phases,  Mazes  and  Grazes  of  Love.  Compiled  by  MINMA 
T.  ANTRIM,  with  coloured  illustrations  on  each  page.  18010. 

Home  Oooupations  for  Boys  and  Qirls.  BBRTUA  JOHNSTON. 
Small  8vo,  cloth. 

How  to  Train  Children.  EMMA  CHURCHMAN  HBWITT.  Small 
8vo.  cloth. 


•  •gar  Round  the  Pill.  E.  W.  COLK.  A  cyclopedia  of  Fib, 
Fact  and  Fiction,  containing  some  1,500  items  of  amusing  and 
ingenious  Falsehood  and  Fact,  and  1,250  items  of  Fun.  In  crown 
8vo.  cloth 

STANLEY    PAUL'S    2/-    NET    NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pictorial  wrapper.  2s.  net  each. 

i  The  Unholy  Estate  (sth  edition).  DOUGLAS  SLADEB 

s  Between  Two  Stools  (5th  edition).  RIIOOA  BUOUOHTOM 

I  The)  Consort  (yd  edition).    MRS.  EVERABD  COTES  (SARA  JEAMETTE  DUNCAN) 

4  The  Woman-Hunter  (4th  edition).  ARABELLA  KENEALT 

5  The  Doll  (4th  edition).  VIOLET  HUNT 
7  The  Justice  of  the  Duke  (4th  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 
I  Neighbours  of  Mine.    70  illustrations  (snd  edition).  R.  ANOOM 
9  Ruffles  (and  edition).  L.  T.  MEADS 

10  The  Three  Anarchists  (6th  edition).  MAUD  STEFNET  RAWSOX 
it  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  (6th  edition).  ARABELLA  KESEAI.Y 
is  The  Love-Locks  of  Diana  (and  edition).  KATE  HORN 

11  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darllntf  (0th  edition).  Dot  r  WYLI  AROB 
14  The  While  Owl  (sod  edition),  K»T. 
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i5    The  Free  Marriage  (and  edition).  KBIGHLEY  SNOWDBH 

18  The  Artistlo  Temperament  (and  edition).  JANE  W/RDLB 

19  Countess  Daphne  (revised  edition).  "R:TA" 
ai    The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake  !an-l  edition).       CHARLES  E.  PK/.RCB 
iz    Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage  (2nd  edition).  E.  EVEREYT-GKEBM 

23  Pretty  Barbara  (and  edition).  ANTHONY  DYLLINGTON 

24  Impertinent  Reflections  (sth  edition).  COSMO  HAMILTON 

25  Lying  Lips  (and  edition).  WILLIAM  Ls  QUEUX 
a6    The  Riding  Master  (6th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDB 
a3    The  Lion's  Skin  (and  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 
23    Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (and  edition).  S.  R.  CROCKETT 
50    Love,  the  Thief  (sth  edition).  HELEN  MATHERS 

31  Tropical  Tales  (/th  edition).  DOLK  WYLLARDB 

32  The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition).  E.  KEBLE  HOWARD 

34  Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition).  CHARLES  E.  PEAKCE 

35  Woman  Adrift.    The  Menace  of  SufTra- 

gism  (3rd  edition).  HAROLD  OWEN 

36  Bright  Shame  (and  edition).  KBIGHLEY  SNOWDEM 

1/6    NET 

The  Diner's  Out  Yade  Meoum.  A  pocket  "What's What "  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Society  Functions,  Toasts  and 
Sentiments,  Indoor  Amusements,  etc.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  In 
fcap.  8vo  (6J  x  si),  cloth  bound,  round  corners,  is.  6d.  net. 
Leather,  2s.  net. 

Yorsea.  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

With   Photogravure  Frontispiece.     Paper,    is.   6d.   net.     Cloth, 
as.  6d.  net. 

STANLEY    PAUL'S    I/-    NET    NOVELS 

With  pictorial  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

i    The  Widow— to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man  (3rd  edition).         HELEN  ROWLAND 
a    Thoroughbred  (and  edition).  FRANCIS  DODSWORTH 

3  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle  (and  edition).  ALICE  PEKRIN 

4  The  Sins  of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels)  (and  edition).      CECIL  RALEIGH 

5  The  Marriages  of  Mayfalr  (ditto)  (and  edition).   E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON 

6  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty  (and  edition).  H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS 
9    A  Professional  Rider  (2nd  edition).                       MRS.  EL-WARU  KKKNARD 

10  The  Devil  in  London  (and  edition).  GEO.  R.  SIMS 

11  The  Unspeakable  Scot  (11710  thousand).  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND 

12  Lovely  Woman  (98th  thousand).  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND 

(continued.) 
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Paul's  Ont  Shilling  Ntt   Novels— continued. 

IS  Fatal  Thirteen  (and  edition).  WILLIAM  I.E  Quiux 

14  Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saint  TOM  GALLON 

15  The  Death  Gamble  CEO.  R.  SIMS 
if  The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock  TOM  GALLON 
17  Bardelya,  the  Magnlfloen*  (4th  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 
il  Billicks  (2nd  edition).  A.  ST.  JOHM  Aucoci 
19  The  Cabinet  Minister'!  Wife  GEO.  R.  Sius 
to  The  Dream— and  the  Woman  (and  edition).  Tou  GALLON 
u  The  Ghoit  Pirate*  (and  edition).  W.  HOPE  HODGSON 
•4  The  Garden  of  Life  (and  edition).  KATE  HOM 
•S  Mo.  5  John  Street  (igth  edition).  RICHARD  WHITEIMO 
14  Dr.  Phllllpe:  A  Hilda- Vale  Idyll  (3rd  edition).  FEANE  DAMBT 
•5  The  Perfidious  Welshman  (loth  edition).  "DRAIO  GI.AS" 
S6  America    through  Engllih  Eyes  (and  edition).  "RITA" 
•7  Tropical  Tale*  (8th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDE 
•I  A  Babe  in  Bohemia  (lath  edition).  FRAME  DAMBT 
•9  Tonncj  Nick  and  Old  Niok  (3rd  edition).  S.  R.  CEOCKETT 

50  The  Cheerful  Knave  (5th  edition).  E.  KBBLE  HOWARD 

51  The  Mystery  of  Redmarah  Farm  (3rd  cditi«a).  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 
j»  The  Artistic  Temperament  (4th  edition).  JANE  WAEDLE 
SS  In  Fear  of  a  Throne  (srd  edition).  R.  AN  DOM 
S4  The  Riding  Master  (7th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDE 
S3  Lying  Lips  (5th  edition).  WILLIAM  LE  QU..UX 
St  Maggie  of  Margate  (and  edition).  GABMELLX  WODNIL 
»7  The  Reel  Flour  do  Lys  (and  edition).  KAY  WTNMK 

I/-    NET 

The  Everyday  Series.      Edited  by  GBRTRUDB  PAUL.     Each  in 
crown  8vo,  strongly  bound. 


THB  EVBRYDAY  PUDDING  B001. 
A  tatty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  By  F.  K. 

TH1  EVERYDAY  1AYOURY  BOOK. 
A  recipe  for  every  day  In  the  year. 
By  MARIE  WOKTN. 


THB  EVERYDAY  VEGETABLE 
BOOK.  A  recipe  for  each  day  of 
the  year.  By  P.  K. 

THB  EVERYDAY  BOUP  BOOK. 
A  recipe  for  eaeh  day  in  the  year. 

THE  EVERYDAY  ECONOMICAL 
COOKERY  BOOK.  M»».  A.  T.  Kino. 


Drawing  Room  Entertainments.  New  and  Original  Mono- 
logues, Duologues,  Dialogues  and  Playlets  for  Home  and  Platform 
use.  Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  In  crown  Svo,  red  limp,  is. 
net;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net;  paste  grain,  gilt,  33.  net;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt,  4S.  net. 

My  Own  Reciter.    BY  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    Crown  Svo. 

Ballads  of  Brave  Women.  Crown  Svo,  red  limp,  is.  net ;  cloth, 
gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  38  net ;  Persian  yapp,  gilt  top. 
4«.  net. 

Paul's  'Simplicode.'    M.  LEVY.    Crown  Svo. 

Favourite  Songs  for  the  Contralto  Yoioe.  Edited  by 
ALFRED  H.  MILES,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  Fall 
Mssic  iize,  is.  set. 

4» 


Divorce  in  its  Ecclesiastical  Aspect.     Being  a  rejoinder  by 

•Viator'    to    "The    Qutstion    of    Divorce"    by   the  Bishop  of 

Birmingham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
Half-Hours  in  the  Levant.     ARCHIBALD  B.  SPENS.      Illustrated 

is.  net. 
Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France.     By  LIEUT.-COL.  ANDREW 

C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O.     Cloth. 
The  White  Slaves  of  London.    By  W.  N.  WILLIS.     Including 

letters  from  The  Bishop  of  London,  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The    Bishop    of    Birmingham,    and    Mrs.    Bra  m well    Booth. 

(4th  edition.) 
The  White  Slave  Market.    W.  N.  WILLIS  and  MRS.  ARCHIBALD 

MACKIRDY  (lath  edition),     is.  net. 

6d.    NET 
The  Librarian  and  Book  World.  The  Independent  Professional 

Journal  for  the  Professional  Man.     Published  Monthly,  6d.  net, 

or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 
Ideal    Cookery.     (loth  Edition.)     LILIAN   CLARKE.    8vo,  boards, 

6d.  net. 
Punctuation  Simplified.    (22nd  Thousand.)  T.  BRIDGES.  Medium 

8vo,  6d.  net. 
The  Burden  of  1909.     ELDON  LEE.     In  crown  8 vo,  paper  cover, 

61  net. 
The    Coming    Dominion   of    Rome    in    Britain.       By    the 

Author  of  '  The  Great  Pyramid.'    Crown  8vo,  paper,  6d.  net. 
The  Aldine  Reciters.    Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    In  crown 

4to,  double  columns,  128  pages.     Price  6d.  net  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  RECITSR  I   THE  SCOTCH  RECITER 

THE  AMERICAN  RECITER  THE  MODERN  RECITER 

THE  VICTORIAN  RECITER  I   THE  SHAKESPEARE  RECITER 

The  New  Reciter  Series.  By  Various  Authors.  Edited  by 
ALFRED  H.  MILES.  96  pages,  crown  410,  double  columns,  clear 
type  on  good  paper,  handsome  cover  design  in  threj  colours, 
6d.  net.  (Also  in  cloth,  is.  net.) 

THE  FIRST  FAVOURITE  RECITER       |     THE  UP  TO  DATE  RECITER 

Librarian  Series  of  Reprints. 


SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  A  CON- 
STRUCTIONAL REVISION  OP 
THE  DEWEY  CLASSIFICATION. 
By  ARTHUR  JOHN  HAWKBS. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. An  Outline  of  its  Develop- 
ment and  Work.  W.  BENSON 


3.  CINEMATOGRAPH  FILMS.     Their 
National    Value    and   Preservation. 
AI.BX.  J.  PHILIP. 

4.  INTRODUCTION      TO     ELEMEN- 
TARY   BIBLIOGRAPHY.       K.    W. 
PARSONS. 


THORNE. 

6d. 

The  Al   Reciter   Series.       By   Various  Authors.      Edited    by 

ALFRED  H.  MILES.     Each  in  large  folio.     Price  6d.  each. 
The  A  1  Reciter. 
The  A  1  Reader. 
The  A  1  Book  of  Readings. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  «  CLEAR 
TYPE'  SIXPENNY  NOVELS 


Recognised  as  the  best  produoed  Series  in  the  World. 


Albanesi,  Madame 
24    Heart  of  His  Heart 
«3   The  Wonder  of  Love 

Bramo,  Charlotte 

33  A  Struggle  for  a  Ring 
32    A  Shadowed  Life 

31    The  Mystery  of  Oolde  Fell 
30    A  Woman's  Error 

SClarlbel  s  Love  Story 
At  the  Eleventh  Hour 
Burgin,  G.  B. 

7  The  Trickster 
Drummond,  Hamilton 

39   Justice  of  the  King 

5  Shoes  of  Gold 
Everett  Green,  B. 

22    Oo-Heiresses 

6  The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate 
37   A  Will  In  a  Well 

Flowerdew,  Herbert 

48  The  Second  Elopement 
Gallon,  Tom 

47    The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock 

4>    The  Dream— and  the  Woman 
Gerard,  Dorothea 

62    The  City  of  Enticement 

61    Exotic  Martha 
Hamilton,  Cosmo 

8  Indiscretions 
Hill,  Headon 

3    Troubled  Waters 
Horn,  Kate 

52    The  Mulberries  of  Daphne 
36   Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honey 

bun 
James,  Ada  and  Dudley 

i    Stolen  Honey 
Le  Queux,  William 

34  Fatal  Thirteen 
Matfnay,  Sir  William 

49  The  Long  Hand 
Pasture,  Mrs.  Henry  de  la 

ii    Cornelius 
Pearce,  Charles  E. 

50  Red  Revenge 
41    Love  Besieged 


Perrin,  Alice 

51    The  Spell  of  the  Jungle 
Phillpotta,  Eden 

a    The  Human  Boy  Again 


Ray,  P.  Qulnton 

59   Told  in  the  Twilight 
58    Golden  Destiny 
Love,  the  Conqueror 
Ena's  Courtship 
A  Lover  at  Large 
By  the  Water's  Edge 


II 

55 

54 
"Rita 

67    My  Lord  Conceit 
66    Asenath  of  the  Ford 
65    Faustlne 
64    Corlnna 

63    The  Laird  o'  Cockpen 
46    Edelweiss 
45    Only  an  Actress 
38    The  Man  In  Possession 
Rowlands,  Efno  Adelaide 
27    Love's  Mask 
26    The  Wooing  of  Rose 
25    White  Abbey 

20  The  Love  of  His  Life 
19    A  Charity  Girl 

1 8    The  House  of  Sunshine 

17    Dare  and  Do 

16    Beneath  a  Spell 

15    The  Man  She  Marrlod 

14    Tho  Mistress  of  the  Farm 

13    Little  Lady  Charles 

12    A  Splendid  Destiny 
Sabattni,  Rafael 

Sj    The  Lion's  Skin 
Sutoliffe,  Halllwell 

4>    A  Benedick  in  Arcady 

35    Prlsollla  of  the  Good  InUmt 
Thurston,  E.  Temple 

44    The  Apple  of  Eden 

21  The  Evolution  of  Kathorlne 
10    Traffic 

Warden,  Florence 

4    Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman 
Wilson,  Augusta  Evans 

9    St.  Elmo 
Wynne,  May 

60    Honour's  Fetters 


3d.     NET. 

French  Gardening  without  Capital.      E.  KENNEDY  ANTON 
ID  medium  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net;  cloth,  90*.  net. 


Gaskoin,   Catherine  Bellairs 
6013  The  lumber  room 
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